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THE RUNAWAY. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





“A bold, brave créw, and an ocean blue, 
And a ship that loves the blast, 
With a good wind piping merrily 
In the tall and gallant mast '’— 


HE voice came from young Tre- 
vett, who lay loungingly upon 
the weather cat-head, with his 
feet on the anchor—for he had 
the lookout. It was rich and 
mellow, floating gloriously out 
upon the windy night,in strange 
contrast to the hoarse roar un- 
der her bows, as the old whale- 
nan dashed into the trough of 
the sea. 

** Musical to-night, Trevett,”’ 
I said, as, relieved at his sta- 
tion, he stepped on deck, and 
sat down under the bulwarks. 

* Yes; I was looking up at 
the topgallantsails, and think- 
ing what a noble spectacle is thia rusty old ship, 
away out here in the Indian Ocean; only there is no 
one but ourselves to see her. All the better she is, I 
think, for her rustiness. Now I wouldn’t have that 
patch out of the foretopsail, and I wouldn’t have the 
dingy white streak in her waist made any brighter 
than it is. Old! Well, isn’t the «cean old? Who 
would go sailing about these shores in a yacht with 
fine paint and gingerbread-work? Why, when we 
were ashore at Mohila, I saw shells a thousand years 
old. Thin as gauze they were. I thought of Culli- 
ford the pirate, and Kidd, and North, and Misson; 
thought, too, of the old Dutch and Portuguese ad- 
venturers, who used to have such battles with the 
rovers; and then our ship seemed all the better to 
me for being old, and having that antediluvian 
Spritsail yard across her b»ws, and —” 

“Spritsail yard!” growled old Bill; ‘that comes 
from being brought up in a schoolhouse, youngker. 
What the deuce do you want all that lumber on a 
ship’s head fur, sich as old Noah had when he went 
to sea?” : 

“Glad your father put you aboard, Trevett?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, I don’t know but I am; but if I am wild, as 
they say, I think a good deal of home, and sometimes 
when ‘laying out’ on a topsail yard, I wish myself 
just going up stairs to bed. 1 used to hear my little 
brothers and sisters, one or two cf them only babies, 
the tirst thing in the morning; and now whenever 
we have the ‘ four to eight watch,’ you don’t know 
how lonesume the daybreak makes me feel. When I 
tried to run away the night before the ship sailed, it 
was because I was homesick. My folks would laugh 
if you told them so, fur 1 was wild enough, that’s 
certain. Was you in the boat when they caught 
me?” 

“No, not the first time—not that night in the bay 
—but after we got out to sea, you know, I helped 
them catch you when you had swum ashore by the 
lighthouse. Now, Trevett, what possessed you? We 
Were fulla mile from the point, and we couldn’t see 
you half the time, for the swell. Then to go up the 
lighthouse chimney—O Trevett!” 

* Well,” he said, laughing, “I knew it was my last 
chance. Father had put me on board to tame me, 
but I was determined not to goif I could helpit. I 
wanted to see Bill Sayles, and Tom Allen, and 
Mary— No matter—I—” 

“Ah, Trevett!”’ ~ 

“ Well, I had failed that night in the bay, and con- 
cluded that my last opportunity was gone, because 
the ship-keeper watched me pretty closely; but after 


we got under way, and every one was busy, I thought 
if we passed near the headland I would try once 
more. You remember the wind was light, and as we 
cleared the land, the captain thought he would try 
the foretopmast-studdingsail. The men went aloft 
with the gear, but after they got on the yard, old 
Dick, there, that had the studdingsail halyard, let it 
drop, and I carried it up again tohim. When Icame 
down, no one was observing me, and instead of juamp- 
ing on deck, I kept straight down the side into the 
fore chains, and thence dropped to the water. None 
of you saw me till I was very near theshore. I was 
sorry enough to see the old ship come to. As I rose 
on one of the big swells, I heard the blecks creak, and 
saw a dozen men at the main-brace. Then there was 
a good deal of rattling and thumping, and fuss alto- 
gether, and when I looked around once more, I saw 
some of you in one of the quarter-boats, just lower- 
ing her away; and she came pretty near spilling you, 
too, for you let go the head tackle before you cast off 
the other, and her bows went down by the run—I re- 
member that.” 

** Yes, so do I, Trevett; and I remember, too, that 
after we got fairly started, the third mate laughed, 
and said: 

“¢ What alittle scamp! Look at his black head— 
he’s right among the breakers; how he pulls fur the 
shore!” 

Well,” continued Trevett, “I floundered up 
through the surf and ander-tow, and landed by the 
lighthouse; but I wasinatrap. It was high water, 
and the tide made in bebind the ledge, and I knew 
the boat would catch me if I[ tried to reach the main 
land. Sol ran into the lighthouse. The keeper’s 
family lived there, but just then there was no one at 
home except the old fellow himself, and he happened 
to be up cleaning his lantern. He saw me land, but 
didn’t know where I went. I ran into the kitchen, 
and looked about for a hole that would fit a chap of 
my dimensions. I observed a fireboard, papered with 
pictures of ships—for these lighthouse people are 
rather salt—and wasn’t long in stowing myself away 
behind it. The daylight shone down chimney, and 
as the passage was pretty large, I began to crawl up. 
When you came into the room, I was sure of being 
well out of sight from below, and it never came into 
my bead that you would try to reach me with a pole. 
S ome of you, however, began to feel for me, and I 
guess you would have made my berth uncomfort- 
able, if I hadn’t guided the end of that long stick so 
carefully past me. So when you couldn’t feel any- 
thing of me, you went away. 

‘‘] stayed there four hours, and thought the ship 
must be out of sight; but when I came down, there 
she was, a coupleof miles from shore, at anchor; and 
half a dozen of you fastened upon me the moment I 
looked out the door.” 

“ Yes, Trevett, we knew you must be there some- 
where, and as the wind was all gone we could lose 
nothing by watching.” 

“And well for you that we did so, Trev,” said old 
Sam, one of those careful, steady-going tars to whom 
the young fry of a ship always cling as to a natural 
guardian—following him like children while in port, 
and looking to him for advice in all difticult sailor- 
work on shipboard. ‘“Isn’t this better, now, than 
teasing old Fan the witch-woman, or putting burs in 
the schoolmaster’s hat? You’ve been aboard this 
ship three years-and a half; in six months more you 
will go home to your friends. You are ai nost eigh- 
teen, and there isn’t a man aboard but will give you 
a good name; but what would you have been ashore? 

What would three years have done for you there? A 
whaling-voyage makes or breaks. And now, Trev, 
you'll surprise everybody at home; and, with a 
steady helm, in a few years there’ll be nothing to 
keep you out of the cabin.” 

Trevett’s father was a prominent citizen, and our 
captain had promised him that he would have an eye 
to the boy’s welfare, and if possible bring him home 
safely. The young man, however, wild as he had 
been—much as he had grieved bot! relatives and tu- 





tors—had during the voyage given little occasion fur 


watching. He had now astrong, athletic form, and 
a remarkably handsome face bronzed by the tropic 
sun; and [I could not help thinking it a noticeable 
circumstance that be should seem to forget the mis- 
chievous instincts «f boyhood, recalling in their stead 
the useful lessons which had, during that wild period, 
been forced upon him apparently in vain. His chief 
danger arose from a susceptibility to romantic ’im- 
pression, and trom this cause, but for the counter-in- 
fluence of a strong attachment to home and early 
friends—which seemed a beautifally mellowing trait 
in a character so vigorous as his—he would have been 
in constaut peril of ranning into some insane vagary. 
At Mauritius he had thought seriously of taking to 
gipsey life—baving seen on the island a band of that 
people who had just come out from Marseilles in an 
Indiaman, named the Bonne Citoyenne. The prin- 
cipal charm cf this company of vagabonds was a 
bare-footed girl, to whom, had she been decently 
dressed, and anything but a gipsey, he would not 
have given a second thought. 

Some months after this, we saw, on the coast of 
Mozambique, the famous Spanish slave-brig Gabriel, 
and witnessed her capture by an English schooner. 
She had not long betore plundered the Windermere, 
East Indiaman, taking out a hundred thousand dul- 
lars; and when Trevett heard of the circumstance, I 
could not help seeing that he envied the pirates— not 
their bounty but their exploit; ani he seemed to 
think the romantic days of Kidd anil North were 
, come again. We all ran aloft to witness the pursuit 
, by the man-of-war. Once the latter struck upon a 
| bar, and the slaver gave three cheers, but the British 
‘ tars soon got their vessel afloat, and then, with that 
broad foretopsail of hers swelling to the fresh mon- 

soon, how fast the queen’s schooner came up with the 
‘chase! We afterwards went on board the captured 
‘ slaver, and Trevett had an excellent opportunity to 
1 imagine himself treading the deck of an old-time 
buccaneer. 
He said he would like very well to be a pirate, but 
; then, were he not to go home, little baby Mau and 
; the others would always haunt hismemory. His sis- 
. ter Julia had written that she told Maud of him eve- 
ry day, and when the little creature, who of course 
‘knew nothing of him from her own recollection, 
: heard that Trev’s ship was away on the other side of 
- the worl.i—under the world—she imagined it must be 
| in the cellar, and putting her face down on the car- 
pet, would call oat: 

“ Trevett! Trevett! come up, do come up; bring 
Maud some candy from under the world!” . 

Such considerations prevente:! Trev from turning 
gipsey at Mauritius, cr hoisting the black flag on 
board a canoe made of a tree, at Mozambiqhe. There 
were many wild clouds in his sky, but an amber 
streak su!tene | the horizon. 

‘© Yes, yes, Trev,’ said Sam, as we sat under the 
bolwarks in that somewhat wild Indian nizht, ‘ old 
Neptune has made a man of you; you'll roll the 
gravel-stones into both pockets when you get home. 
You’ll never be so salt again, if you go to sea till the 
year nineteen hundred—wont be able to walk within 
two fathoms of a young lady without drifting afoul, 
till you get your land legs on.” 

Liverpool Dick was pacing to and fro on the 
weather side of the tryworks, his arms folded across 
his breast, and the breeze occasionally flapping the 
wide-open collar of his calico shirt. 

“I say, Sam,” he growled, “ I don’t like the look o” 
them mares’ tails away there to the nor’ard and 
east’ard. When I was bound up to Sarat, in the ship 
Coromandel—” 

“Nor [ neither,” interrupted Sam. “It’s none of 
our business, to be sure; but seems to me the old man 
takes things easy—to’gallantsails and whole tc psails, 
and the sky looking this way. I was off the coast of 
Zanguebar once, right where we are now, in the 
Victory—” . 

**Sail O! close to the weather bow!” called the 
lookout. “Ship ahoy! bard down your helm, or 
you'll be afoul of us!” 

It was rub and go. 








“Tick, tick-tack,” sounded 





the blows aloft, as the stranger's yardarms struck 
our own, and, swashing and tumbling, the big whale- 
ship dashed past us—the old Abner Kneeland, of 
New Bedford. Three fathoms more to starboard, and 
the papers would have announced, ‘‘A ship missing.” 

The uproar, one way and another, brought all 
hands on deck, and when the captain saw the wild 
appearance of the sky, he blamed the third mate for 
not baving called him. We had orders to shorten 
sail. The day was now breaking, and the appearance 
presented by our ship and crew upon the white cap- 
ped seas, that sank and rose, curled over, parted in 
jigged sections, and chased each other all about us, 
might have formed the very essence of a sea-novel. 
We numbered thirty men, of whom only four besides 
the cflivers were of the original crew. We had ship- 
ped about forty since leaving home; but the hands 
from Natal ran away at Mauritius; the Mauritians 
at Zanzibar; the Zanzibar men at Mozambique; and 
now there was on board aqueer medley. Imagine us 
shortening sail. Those two fellows on the foretopgal- 
lant vard are Coolies; that shining black negro, that 
looks as if he must have streaks of the same color 
reaching clear through, like a black potato, is a Mad- 
avascar man. Heis going up the maintopmast rig- 
ging, and the white chap close at his heels is a broken- 
down sea-captain—cause, bad rum. That man bv the 
mizzenmast, who has just thrown the coil of the 
buntline off the belaying-pin is a printer, and last 
night he was telling Trevett how many ems went to 
a line in an old book they were reading, and how he 
once “pied a form” by getting “long primer” 
mixed with “ brevier,” so that a “local” dropped 
out, and then a big “editorial,” and finally the en- 
tire concern was “‘ swept by the board,” he said, “as 
if it had shipped a sea’’—for he has a way of mixing 
“sailor” with the technicalities of his former pro- 
fession. 

“The old fellow’s coming,” said Sam, “and mighty 
soon, too - just the way we had it in the old Victory; 
but we got down to’gallant yards, then, and housed 
to’gallant masts; but now—” 7 

“1 knowed it,” said Dick. ‘I knowed the change 
of the monsoon would bring ’im; I knowed the look 
of ’im last night—old ’Arry Cane. Now aboard 0’ 
the Coromandel we got everything snug a day afore- 
hand, but—” 

“You, Dick and Sam, lay up and send down that 
fore to’gallant yard,” roared the mate. “ You, Van- 
berger and Contraro, get down the mizzen; you, Old 
Bill, and Pierre, and Manuel, and Scarendoff, send 
down the main royal yard and nast, and then get 
the to'gallant yard on deck.” 

Maine fashions change no less than others; the 
topgallant and royal masts were not then comprised 
in one and the same spar, especially in a ship as old 
as the Java, on board which the maintopmast stay 
still led, with bungling simplicity, to the head of the 
foremast. Our fore and mizzen royal masts had nit 
been up for some time, and now, when Old Bill sent 
down the main, we had nothing at ove the iron rmgs 
at the topgallant mastheads, placed there to keep the 
“lookouts ” for whales frcm falling overboard when 
they got asleep. 

’ It did not blow very bard, but the sky was wild 
enough to satisfy the mcst romantic—as if Boreas 
were holding his breath, and surging his aro s aloft. 
The old sailors looked grave, but Trevett was inspir- 
ed by the scene, and while he went out to “ double- 
gasket”? the jib, I heard him singing, as if the ap- 
proach of the East Indian terror appealed only to his 
organ of sublimity. He applied to the hurricane the 
lines descriptive of the swoop of the ‘‘ Cholera King,” 
—lines which he had read in an old British magazine: 


*“ Forth from the gate of the Uncreate, 
From the portals of the abyss; 
From the caverns dim, where vague forms swim, 
And shapeless chaos is."’ 


“There, Trev,” said Old Sam, “that'll do—been 
ab ard a ship three years, and don’t knowany better 
than to sing and whistle in the teeth of a gale. 
You'll get enough of it; you needn’t call it.”” 
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Trev “ died away” for a mcment, but as he came 
in-board I heard him humming in a lower key, while 
locking to the northeast, as it in his mind’s eye be 
saw the shores of Hindoostan, with their sultry woods 
and rivers: 


“ Was I not borne on the wings of morn, 
From the jungles of Jessore ?— 
Over the plain of th: purple main, ® 
To the far Mauritian shore ?”’ 


“No, no,” he murmured, “this fellow will strike 
Zanguebar; he wont go down to Mauritius; he’s no 
‘Cholera King’—only ‘El J/urican,’ as Contraro, 
there, says. Wonder if cld Fan wouldn’t be glad to 
have me ducked? And the schoolmaster—well, 1 
shall never put any more burs in his hair. Maud— 
poor little Maud—and Julia”’—and he looked sad— 
“if I should happen to go under— I say, Sam, what’s 
that to windward? Wait—’tis in the trough of the 
sea now—there—there it comes up again—what is 
str”? 

* Looks like one of them Zinguebar canoes,” re- 
marked Sam, “’Tis, When I was round here in 
the—” 

‘* Yes, that’s one o’ them chaps,” interposed Old 
Bill. ‘“‘ When I was—” 

* *Undreds of ’em goes across hevery season,” said 
Dick. “After the monsoon gets well settled in the 
sou’west, they goes over to Hindoostan, ’cause you 
fee there’s nothing to ’inder ’em—honly a good six- 
knot breeze hall the time, till the ’urricane season; 
then when the wind gets round to the nor’ard and 
east’ard, they come back —. pretty long stretch—two 
thousand miles—but they des it.” 

This was true; the natives cross in canoes, know- 
ing that they can depend upon the monsoon, which, 
once settled southwest or northeast, blows steadily 
till near the period of its shifting, when the Indian 
Ocean becomes extremely dangerous, the weather 
squally and uncertain. The little bark in sight had 
evidently left Hindoostan too early in the season, 
simultaneously with the wheeling round of the mon- 
soon, and but for our assistance must encounter cer- 
tain destruction, should the hurricane we apprehend- 
ed really descend upon the deep. As the forlorn lit- 
tle, thing came to under our quarter, we saw that it 
contained an Englishman and two Zanguebar men. 
It was made of a single tree—one of the monstrous 
trees of Africa—was hewn very thin, so that its light- 
ness was marvellous, and was some thirty feet in 
length by seven in width. 

The wind was now rapidly increasing; we took the 
three men on board, but could do nothing with the 
canoe, more than to let it remain fast to our quarter 
till there could be no longer any doubt that the gale 
was at hand, when we cast it adrift. The novelty of 
discovering an Englishman in so strange a situation 
did not so much strike us as it might have done at a 
less exciting moment. 

And now the ship began pounding away at the 
mad white caps that kept leaping higher and bigher; 
while to windward was a whirling mass of spray. An 
almost supernatural shadow lay upon the waters, 
making the shooting, writhing ridges look sword-like 
and angry. The faces of our men assumed a darker 
shade, as if under an eclipse—all save the Madagas- 
car negro, who could not be blackened, and who 
seemed akin to the weird atmosphere. Yet the clouds 
and sky were lighter than their shadow—yellow, not 
black. 

With what a roar the cyclone struck us! The ship 
fell almost fiat upon her side, and as she rose against 
the blast, away went maintopsail and staysail, tear- 
ing and thundering, as they burst from the bolt- 
ropes. We then lay to under bare poles; for those 
old-fashioned ships were excellent sea-boats, and rode 
like ducks, when the sea would have buried a clip- 
per. All day it blew as only a hurricane can; but 
towards night the lulls became longer than the blasts, 
and then we knew that the tempest would soon be 
over; yet the hardy tars were more watchful and 
anxious than ever. 

Hull, ropes and spars had been dreadfully strained, 
and often the lee side of the ship had been so com- 
pletely buried that the combing of the hatches upon 
that side, as she keele:] over, was level with the wa- 
ter; yet the wind had beat down the sea, and it was 
with the former only that she had thus far had to 
contend. : 

**Now we shall get it,” saidSam. ‘ These lulls lét 
the ship fall off, and you can see how them old white- 
headed fellows are getting up; if I was tbe old man 
I’d put the foretopsail on her to steady her.” 

“Whew!” cried Dick, catching at a backstay to 
maintain his footing, as the Java threw her port bow 
twenty feet high, gave a sort of triangular roll, and 
then went swashing and slatting down, tossing up 
her starboard quarter as the bow descended to a level 
with the foam; ‘’ow that must strain a ship! There 
—there comes a chap as will fetch ’er.” 

The great white cap came rolling on as if sure of its 
prey, and over the side it tumbled—a hundred tons of 
water. The mainmast creaked and snapped loudly, 
but did not fall; the ship wallowed deeply, with a 
dead sort of roll—seeming to settle straight down. 
Her decks, when the sea had passed, were full of wa- 
ter to the top of the bulwarks, and at these Old Sam 
began slashing away with an axe. Just then came 
the cry: : 

** Man overboard!” 

“Man overboard! Man overboard!” chimed a 
dozen voices. 

“ Throw him a rope!”’ 

“Who is it?” 

**Over with the main sheet—brace—bowline—any- 
thing!” . 





* "Tis a Coolie!” 

*¢?Tis Old Bill!” 

“°Tis Jacko the nigger! Yonder, yonder! The 
deuce—this sheet’s afoul!” 


“Jacko! Jacko! grab that hencoop a starboard of | 


ye bad 

*Twas vain. The mate threw the entire coil of 
the mainbrace, and the captain the spanker sheet; 
but the poor black man went struggling down in the 
trough of the sea, and if he rose again, we saw his 
pitch-mop head only for a moment. 

Most of the sails, though furled with extreme care, 
had been blown from the gaskets; but the furetopsail 
and spanker remained. These were now set. As 
Trevett, however, was turning to come in from the 
topsail yardarm, a lurch of the ship pitched him over 
the spar, and he plunged head foremost into the 
surge below, just clearing the lee rail. A dozen red- 
shirted sailors rushed to the side—the sun-browned 
man of types and shooting sticks, the broken-down 
captain, and stout old fatherly Sam—all tumbling in 
the scuppers together, as in their haste the pitching 
of the ship threw them cff their legs. But the favor- 
ite young sailor was literally covered with ropes, one 
of which he firmly grasped; the slack of it mean- 
while uncoiling, and allowing him to swing far out in 
his unsubstantial cradle. 

“Now hold on there, Trev, and we'll rouse you 
over the rail,” cried Bill; and he added, in a sort of 
humorous growl, ‘‘ ‘ Born to be hung,’ you know—” 

** Yes,” bubbled Trev, with the salt water in his 
mouth; “ gallows, claim your own!” 

Right across the top of a sea, which now, surging 
out from under the ship, fuamed higher than her lee 
bulwarks, came a leaden streak—a tail at one end, a 
sharp, stone-colored nose at the other. It was a blue 
shark—sometimes calied a white shark, its color be- 
ing nearly represented by the bark of the beech tree. 
Perhaps it was intimidated by our shouts; for Trevett 
was almost out of water, ere, turning under-side up, 
it made a dash at him. The sea had broken a num- 
ber of bricks from the tryworks, and the mate catch- 
ing up one of these, hurled it at the monster, strik- 
ing him fairly in the head; nevertheless, the water 
reddened at Trevett’s side, and for a moment I would 
not have given much for little Maud’s “candy from 
under the world.” But there was salvation for the 
young sailor in the mate’s brick; and though pain- 
fuliy wounded, he reached the deck alive. Sorrow- 
fully we bore him to his berth in the forecastle; but 
were soon comforted by the assurance from Mr. 
Jobnson, the somewhat bulky waif who had fallen in 
our way the day previous, that our shipmate was not 
dangerously “’urt.”” Mr. Johnson, it appeared, had 
some knowledge of surgery. 

Next day, while lying in my berth, with the ship 
slatting about in a bad swell and a dead calm, so that 
1 would hardly have been surprised to hear the 
“sprung” mwainmast go overboard, I became inter- 
ested in a colloquy between Trevett and the English- 
man, 

‘ Utopian, utopian,” said the latter. “My dear 
young man, the sooner you get rid of such ideas the 
better.’’ 

* Bat I came rightly enough by them,” said Trev. 
*T had an uncle who ran away from Oxford Uviver- 
sity to go privateering in a vessel secretly titted out 
from Hull, for the South American patriots. This 
was before my father left England, for he emigrated 
from that country, sir; and I have often heard him 
wonder what had become of his roving brother.” 

“Is Trevett vour surname?” 

“No sir; my name is Trevett Percy.” 


“Trevett, your captain is going into Juba River, ’ 


on the coast of Zanguebar, to get a new mast. We 
are close in with the land already, and if the wind 
freshens, I hope to have you tur a guest to-morrow. 
I live on the Juba. You cannot do much on board 
the ship, so I'll take you up the river till you get 
well. Have you heard from your friends lately?— 
and how are they?” : 

“All well, sir, at last accounts. I got letiers from 
them by the barque, Archer, that we spoke in August, 
away up by Babelinandel.” 

“ Giad.to hear it. I shall ask the captain to let you 
go home with me, for I have something to show you. 
I suppose you wonder how an Englishman should be 
living aufong the savages of Zanguebar; but strange 
things happen to romantic people like you and I, I 
feel somnchow interested in you, though you are, as 
the world louks upon such matters, a @rapger to 
me.” 

** There goes another pipe,” said Dick, as that “in- 
stitution ” of blackened clay was jerked from be- 
tween his lips, and dashed all to pieces against Bill’s 
sea-chest to leeward, while he caught at his berth- 
board to prevent himself from following it. “ Blast 
this ugly seaway! I ’ates sich a time as this—no 
hair a stirring, and heverything fetching away.” 

When our watch, however, again went on deck, 
we found a fine breeze roughening the heavy swells, 
and the ship standing in with her yards squared. 
Old Sam, industrious and careful, was squinting all 
about at traces of the recent damage to spars and 
rigging, and setting himself to work, as he always 
did, whenever there was need. Such a man is in- 


waluable on shipboard. Captain May knew his worth, 


and, hating the mate, would sometimes drive that 
officer from the cabin, bidding him tell the «“ carpen- 
ter’ (meaning Sam) to come down; for Sam, though 
he had been to sea ever since he was a boy, was car- 
penter, painter, sailmaker, and the man of chief de- 
pendence in everything. All these traJes he liad 
taken up of bis own natural industry, upon the main 
deck; and I do believe that our younger hands 
thought a ship perfectly safe with Sam on board ; just 








as some people think there’s no danger of dying while 
the doctor is in the house. The motive for his call to 
the cabin might ostensibly be some fancy job at paint- 
ing or cabinet-making; but the visit generally re- 
sulted in his being called upon to read for an hour or 
two to the gloomy captain, or converse upon subjects 
tending to soothe the latter’s moody spirit. 

“* Got a nigger town in there, by the look of it,” re- 
marked Sam, as, after ‘“‘shackling” the chain cable, 
he came in over the cathead, and turned to gaze at 
the land. 

It was a pleasing spectacle, and our sun-browned 
crew gathered forward to look at that ever-vernal 
landscape, with tbe little huts no bigger than a ship’s 
‘*caboose,” scattered all along the sultry shore, and 
forming upon the north bank of the river a consider- 
able town. The Juba, a pretty large stream, was 
now plainly to be seen, and, assured by our charts of 
the depth of water at its mouth, we stood in and 
dropped anchor. Our ship was soon surrounded by 
Africans, some swimming, others in canoes. Some 
of the native Fifth Avenue belles swam off to us, 
bringing their clothes on their heads, and shining 
like black snakes as they climbed on board to arrange 
their toilets. I afterwards observed that, numerous 
as the people appeared after twilight, they disappear- 
ed in the middle of the day, like earth-worms. 

Captain May was acquainted with their customs, 
and I may add in parenthesis that when our new 
mainmast had been finished, and we were in need of 
assistance to get it from the river bank into the wa- 
ter, the captain, going up among the huts where not 
@ soul was visible, by yelling, Ki! ki! ki!’ called 
forth a multitude that resembled a swarm of black 
bumble-bees emerging trom a stone heap. I think 
not less than four hundred of them must have haul- 
ed at the ropes or strained at the timber, for it was 
alongside the ship in a twinkling; when. each of these 
ebony ants was made glad by a bit of tobacco, a brass 
button, or a piece of an old shirt. 

We arrived at our berth about sunset, and Mr. 
Joknson preceeded up the river in a canoe, proposing 
to return next day for Trevett. This he did; and I 
—being on the disabled list, in consequence of a fall 
from the jibboom, in which I landed upon the heal 
of a Zanguebar man, who happened to be passing 
underneath in his canoe—alse acconi panied the hos- 
pitable Englishman to his home; and, surely, 


“It was a wild and strange retreat, 
As e’er was trod by outlaw’s feet."” 


The airy house, low and of light material, yet spa- 
cious upon the ground, stood near the river bank. It 
was shaded with palm trees, forever green; while not 
far in its rear rose, in an unequal, broken, picturesque 
manner, with here the sunlight flashing through, 
there the thick leaves making twilight, a long array 
of such sturdy giants as are common in the forests of 
the coast. Entering the house, which was sweet 
with the odor of flowers, some of which struck their 
roots without the windows and some within, I was 
surprised to see free birds—-green paroquets and 
many-colored parrots—hopping among the untrained 
branches of flowering shrubs about the room, and 
flyirg in and out at pleasure. One of the parrots I 
particularly remarked, no less for its superior beauty 
than its seeming intelligence. It chattered snatches 
of song; spoke English and Portuguese with equal 
fluency; and seemed also to have its interest much 
excited by the arrival of strangers into its little 
paradise. 

“That’s Armida’s wonderful parrot,” said Trevett 
tome. ‘ Don’t you remember its description in the 
old book in Sam’s chest? What a man Sam is for 
old books! 


“* With parti colored plumes and purple bill, 
A wondrous bird among the rest there flew, 
That in plain speech sang love-lays loud and shrill; 
Here Leden was like human language true.’ "’ 


‘“‘ Fairfax’s Tasso,” remarked Mr, Johnson. “Why, 
your old Jack Tar, Sam, is quite classic in his tastes. 
It’s a pity soch a man couldn’t bring up in a snug 
berth ashore. But, my dear young friend, this is 
Armida’s parrot, as you will presently see.” 

He stepped from the door a moment into a sort of 
park interspersed with cultivated patches, gigantic 
trees, and oases of bright green grass, and wonder- 
fally-beautiful flowers. Returning in company with 
a lady of middle age and a young girl of seventeen, 
both attired with a kind of airy simplicity in the 
light yet rich fabrics of the East—the azure predom- 
inating, especially with the maiden—he introduced 
them to us as hia wife and daughter. The former, 
from her looks and accent, was plainly a Portuguese; 
the daughter, improving, no doubt, upon°the earlier 
loveliness of her mother, in so far as she heired from 
Albion “ The mantling crimson of the island blood,” 
would anywhere have attracted attention for her 
beauty; but here she was wholly bewitching; here 
on the wild coast of Zanguebar, in her simple and al- 
most too scanty dress of Hindoo silk, she seemed the 
most lovely creature that I had ever seen. The in- 
toxication of the moment did not permit me to retiect 
that she was in nothing superior to a New England 
country girl, while in culture and general infurma- 
= she was, of course, immeasurably inferior to 
such. 


“Strange was her ‘tire, and all her garments blue. 
* * - * * * * * 
Unto the ground she cast her modest eye, 

And ever and anon with rosie red, 
The bashful blood her snowy cheek did dye, 
And her became as polished ivorie, 

Which cunning craftsman’s hand hath overlaid, 
With fair vermilion or pure lastery.”’ 








I gianced at poor Trevett; he had struck at the 
first fire, and Cupid boarded him with none to 
oppose. 

“ Trevett,” sail I, as we walked by the river bank 
an hour or two latcr—for, although excused from 
duty, we were neither of us very sick when away 
from the ship—‘‘ that man is your uncle. You have 
been introduced to your cousin.” 

“ How?” he replied; ‘* what do you mean?” 

“ Didn’t your uncle run away trom England, no- 
body knows where? and don’t this gentleman make 
all manner of inquiries regarding your family?” 

“Well, but the name.” 

“O, as t» that, he may have reasons for concealing 
it—some wild treak, perhaps, may have maile it ad- 
visable that he should not be known—though here in 
Africa it cannot matter much whether a man has 4 
name or not. Who dves he think can catch him, 
among these lions and panthers? not to say, how- 
ever, that your Uncle Percy has done anything ont- 
rageous—but we are al) human, and some vicissitude, 
you perceive—” 

* By St. Paul! as Richard says, I believe it! John- 
son? Jofinson? My uncle’s name was Samuel John 
son Percy.” 

“Then there’s an end of the question. Now tet 
me have your consiun—you mustn’t think of her; 
never marry your cousin—children all fools!” 

“ But why shouldn’t be acknowledge his nephew?” 

* How should we know his reasons? His situation 
is peculiar; you may go home in the ship, and he 
never see you more; then why call up the past? why 
awaken in his relatives the spirit of curiosity con- 
cerning himself, when it has measurably fallen 
asleep? He were best to remain as he is; such would 
be my course, I am sure. Should he see reason, he 
will, of course, declare himself.” 

*O,1I shan’t dropa shot under his bows,” said 
Trev; ‘‘he sees my colors flying, and can show his 
own when he pleases. But that girl—my cousin, as 
you say—there, l’ll not gov home in the old Java— 
Pi” 

“Beats the gipsey girl at Mauritius, eh? Well, 
I’m of your opinion there; but, Trev, you must zo 
home; this will never do. Think of little Maud and 
her can ily. Why, you wont hear from the civilized 
world ouce in ten years.” 

*O, yes I will; my uncle gets the London Times 
every season when the monsoon changes. He hada 
year’s numbers of it in the canoe with him when we 
picked him up—brought them from Bombay. What 
do I care for the world or iis news either? Little 
Maud—weil, of course I shall go home some time— 
next year, perhaps. Now, don’t you tell the old 
man; he will bs sending up here for me; I’m sorry 
I told you; but it’s 80; Iam not going to leave Zin- 
guebar if 1 can he}p it.” 

That night I dreamed of fairies; but never having 
seen a real one, was obliged to accept spangles and 
all—these constituting in my mind the principal dif- 
ference between fairies and other people. Then for 
a while I lay awake, musing upon the romantic sit- 
uation of this family amid such wild seclusion as 
would have soothed the melancholy Lord Jaques. 
Trevett was early astir, and the rapidity with which 
he began recovering from his wounds was quite re- 
markable. Our host seemed pleased with his guests, 
and I could not doubt that he would be glad of our 
continuance in the country. He even hinted at the 
pleasure it would give him, should I go over to Hin- 
doostan next monsoon, pick up a wife from among 
the English at Bombay, the Portuguese at Gua, or the 
native inhabitants whuse young women were so often 
beautiful —then return and settle at Zanguebar. But 
I preferred seeing the London Times oftener than 
once a@ year—we had done better than that a 
whaling. 

A fortnight passed, and, sufficiently recovered, 1 
went down to the ship,a matter of sixteen miles. 
The captain had twice been at Mr. Johnson’s house 
during my stay there, and on each occasion 1 had 
observed that Trevett felt uneasy, and was unwilling 
to report himself convalescent. Indeed, the skipper, 
atter seeing the young tar limp across the room, was 
almost ready to believe him crippled for life. Soon 
after returning to the vessel, I informed Captain May 
of Trev’s resolution to remain behind, but said noth- 
ing of the ‘‘ uncle” business, not feeling at liberty to 
declare publicly what my late host had himself seen 
reason for withholding. 

“ Well,” said the captain, ‘1 wont alarm him till 
the ship is about ready; then I'll send up Sam and 
one or two others, and we’ll see. His father is worth 
half a million, but that chap would stay here among 
these bare-legged savages, and be as good a nigger a8 
any of them. He’s going honie, nowI tell you, a8 
sure as this ship goes.” 

When completely ready for sea, a boat’s crew of us 
went up to look for Trevett. He was out hunting. 
The Englishman received us civilly, but with no ap- 
pearance of cordiality. I both liked and disliked him 
at the same time. I liked his plain Saxon common 
sense and apparent kno vledlgeot mankind. That he 
was a hard-heaided thiuker was evident; I had heard 
him quote metaphysical authors, interspersing their 
reflections with happy ideas of his owu; but that his 
heart was equally hard, I had little doubt. He was 
quick by inductive reasoning to gtrive at truth, but 
he lacked feeling; be was selfish. ‘Thus I bad more 
sympathy with his various theories than with 
himself. 

“But the young man dves not wish to go home,” 
he suid. 

“It cannot be, sir, that you encourage him to re- 
main here permanently,” remarked Captain May. 

‘“*] neither encourage nor discourage, sir; 1 should 












































based her objections entirely on the ground of the 
shortness of their acquaintance. This was as mach 
as Frere expected. “The matter progresses,” he 
thought, and he chackled in advance at the prospect 
of the success of his plans, and did his best to keep 
pace with the convivial habits of the colonel and bisa 
guests, who continued smoking and drinking brandy, 
and talking of horses and boat-racing Ull long past | 
the hour at which the lawyer generally retired. 








CHAPTER XXII. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER, 


FRERKE was more than ordinarily excited when he 
ascended to his room that night. The conversation 
of the colonel and his brother cfivers had not inter- 
ested him much, but be had consoled bitoseli in the 
society of the Honorable Mrs. Carew, whose mature 
good sense and polished manners delighted him. 
Now her triumph seemed assured, she was cheerfal, 
communicative, and amusing as usual, Indeed, her 
equanimity and self command bad never been dis- 
turbed save for that brief period between her dis- 
covery of the colonel and Isabel in the garden, and 
the arrival of Cousins’s packet; and neither Frere 
nor Carew had noted any change. With such skill, 
indeed, had she concealed her feelings, that Frere | 
even regarded her as triendly, and but for the col- 
onel’s instructions, would have made a confidant of 
her that very night. In addition to these causes of 
inward satisfaction, Frere had that night drunk 
more wine than was his custom. He was in general 
an abstemious man, but it is a poor heart which can- 
not rejoice on a fitting occasion; and the lawyer was | 
in no mood to deny himself an indulgence. 

He had scarcely sat down in his dressing-room, | 
where he designed to write one or two lettera before 
retiring, when he was disturbed by a tapping at the 
door. It was Isabel. Her pallid face and anxious | 
look struck him forcibly as he opened the door to her, | 
and stood there with the candle in his hand, 
“ What is it, Belle?” he inquired, ‘ Come in and | 
tell me.” 

isabel eutered, and closed the door bebind her. | 
“J could not rest without speaking to you,” she , 
said. ‘*1 come to entreat you to take me away from 
here, where I can stay no longer without shame and 
humiliation.” | 

“What is all this?’’ asked the father, “ What 
shame and bumiliation can there be in being the 
honored guests of Colonel Carew and his good 
mother?” 

«Colonel Carew,” she faltered, ‘* has spoken to me 
to-night of love, has offered me marriage -” 

“Is that a reason for running away?” he inter- | 
rupted with a laugh, which s:unded strangely in her) 
ears. ‘*Come, now, is that a reason, | ask? The 
colonel is a gentleman, and he loves you. What is | 
there wonderful in that?” 

“QO papa,” exclaimed the daughter, “a horrible 
idea has haunted me this night. Do not let me be- 
lieve that it is anything more than an evil fancy 
Forgive me! I thought that you cared no longer tor | 
your daughter’s honor; that you would bring her to 
this place to be the theme of idle tongues, and to be 
ineulted by one who, while he plays the part of lover, | 
does not take the pains even to conceal bis contempt 
for us. O, speak! Do say something. Tell mel ain — 
foolish, undutiful—say I am mad to harbor such 4 | 
thought.” 

She beld out her arms wildly as if to embrace him | 
as of old, but the father recoiled. He bent low and 
looked at her steadily from under his gray, shagey | 
eyebrows, with an angry expression which compelled 
her to shrink. His whole attitude repelled hgr, and 
she sunk into a chair, and hiding her face, sobbed 
aloud, 

“ Mad, indeed, I think you,” said Frere, who was 
but little moved by the spectacle of her distress ;‘* but, 
thank Heaven, I am sane enough. This match war 
of my making. I avow it. [ planned it for your 
good. The colonel is a great prize for you. This’ 
connection, moreover, is necessary to My arrange- 
nents in a matter on which large sums are at stake. 
Do you hear? Go now to bed and think of this. 
Get over these foolish. antipathies if you can, or you 
may find me as harsh as I bave bitherto been kind.” 

Isabel rose slowly. Her tears ceased now, for ancth- 
er passion had taken porsession of her whole soul. The 
_affection that she bad felt for ber father was in a 
moment turned to scorn. She felt that she sto 
alone in the world; but the feeling gave her a con- 
sciousness of seli-reliance which she bad never known 
before. She cast upon him a look of disgust and pity, 
which made him shrink fur a moment, and then 
turned and left his room without another word. 
Frere knew well that his cherished scheme was af an 
end. From the moment that she had unmasked hiu, 
indeed, he had been aware that it was hopeless; 
but he was too angry to let reasonable counsels pre- 
vail. He bad attempted to coerce her, aud Isabel's 
nature, as he knew, was not to be coerced. He was 
powerless, he reflected, but he could punish ber, 
Mingled with hie vexation at the failore of bir plans 
was @ secret feeling of shame at the thought that, 
irritated by her opposition, and excited by drinking, 
he had revealed frankly to ber all bis crafty calcula 
tions. He knew she would despise him for his mean- 
ness; and be felt in bis beart that he could repay ber 
contempt with indifference and veglect—even with 
hatred if this estrangement lasted. 

As for laabel, it seemed to her as if that night had 
changed her whole nature. “ The poorest wret h on 
earth,” she thought, “ is not poorer than lam now 
in all that makes life endurable.” There was no 
friend at hand to guide or Lelp her; but she deter- 
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based her objections entirely on the ground of the 
shortness of their acquaintance. This was as much 
as Frere expected. ‘The matter progresses,” ine 
thought, and he chuckled in advance at the prospect 
of the success of his plans, and did his best to keep 
pace with the convivial habits of the colonel and his 
guests, who continued smoking and drinking brandy, 
and talking of horses and boat-racing till long past 
the hour at which the lawyer generally retired. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER, 


FRERE was more than ordinarily excited when he 
ascended to his room that night. The conversation 
of tbe colonel and his brother cflivers had not inter- 
ested him much, but he had consoled himself in the 
society of the Honorable Mrs. Carew, whose mature 
good sense and polished manners delighted him. 
Now her triurmph seemed assured, she was cheerful, 
communicative, and amusing as usual. Indeed, her 
equanimity and self command bad never been dis- 
turbed save for that brief period between her dis- 
covery of the colonel and Isabel in the garden, and 
the arrival of Cousins’s packet; and neither Frere 
nor Carew had noted any change. With such skill, 
indeed, had she concealed her feelings, that Frere 
even regarded her as friendly, and but for the col- 
onel’s instructions, would have made a confidant of 
her that very night. In addition to these causes of 
inward satisfaction, Frere had that night drunk 
more wine than was his custom. He was in general 
an abstemious man, but it is a poor heart which can- 
not rejoice on a fitting occasion; and the lawyer.was 
in no mocd to deny himself an indulgence. 

He had scarcely sat down in his dressing-room, 
where he designed to write one or two lettera before 
retiring, when he was disturbed by a tapping at the 
door. It was Isabel. Her pallid face and anxious 
look struck him forcibly as he opened the door to her, 
and stood there with the candle in his hand. 

* What is it, Belle?” he inquired. ‘* Come in and 
tell me.” 

Isabel entered, and closed the door bebind her. 

“Tcould not rest without speaking to you,” she 
said. ‘*I come to entreat you to take me away from 
here, where I can stay no longer without shame and 
humiliation.” 

“ What is all this?” asked the father. ‘ What 
shame and humiliation can there be in being the 
honored guests of Colonel Carew and his good 
mother?” 

‘Colonel Carew,” she faltered, “‘ has spoken to me 
to-night of love, has offered me marriage —” 

“Is that a reason for running away?” he inter- 
rupted with a laugh, which s,unded strangely in her 
ears. ‘‘Come, now, is that a reason, [ ask? The 
colonel isa gentleman, and he loves you. What is 
there wonderful in that?” 

“O papa,” exclaimed the daughter, “a horrible 
idea has haunted me this night. Do not let me be- 
lieve that it is anything more than an evil fancy. 
Forgive me! I thought that you cared no longer for 
your daughter’s honor; that you would bring her to 
this place to be the theme of idle tongues, and to be 
insulted by one who, while he plays the part of lover, 
does not take the pains even to conceal his contempt 
for us. O, speak! Do say something. Tell mel am 
foolish, undutiful—say I am mad to harbor such a 
thought.” 

She held out her arms wildly as if to embrace him 
asof old, but the father recoiled. He bent low and 
looked at her steadily from under his gray, shaggy 
eyebrows, with an angry expression which compelled 
her to shrink. His whole attitude repelled hgr, and 
she sunk into a chair, and hiding her face, sobbed 
aloud, 

“ Mad, indeed, I think you,” said Frere, who was 
but little moved by the spectacle of her distress ; “ but, 
thank Heaven, Iam sane enough. This matoh was 
of my making. I avow it. I planned it for your 
good. The colonel is a great prize for you. This 
connection, moreover, is necessary to my arrange- 
nents in a matter on which large sums are at stake. 
Do you hear? Go now to bed and think of this. 
Get over these foolish. antipathies if you can, or you 
may find me as barsh as I have hitherto been kind.” 

Isabel rose slowly. Her tears ceased now, for anoth- 
er passion had taken possession of her whole soul. The 
affection that she had felt for ber father was in a 
moment turned to scorn. Sbe felt that she stood 
alone in the world; but the feeling gave her a con- 
sciousness of self-reliance which she had never known 
before. She cast upon him a look of disgust and pity, 
which made him shrink fur a moment, and then 
turned and left his room without another word. 
Frere knew well that his cherished scheme was at an 
end. From the moment that she had unmasked him, 
indeed, he had been aware that it was hopeless; 
but he was too angry to let reasonable counsels pre- 
vail. He had attempted to coerce her, and Isabel's 
nature, as he knew, was not to be coerced. He was 
powerless, he reflected, but he could punish ber. 
Mingled with his vexation at the failure of his plans 
was a secret feeling of shame at the thought that, 
irritated by her opposition, and excited by drinking, 
he had revealed frankly to her all his crafty calcula- 
tions. He knew she would despise him for his mean- 
ness; and he felt in his heart that he could repay her 
contempt with indifference and neglect—even with 
hatred if this estrangement lasted. 

As for Isabel, it seemed to her as if that night had 
changed her whole nature. ‘The poorest wretch on 
earth,” she thought, * is not poorer than Lam now 
in all that makes life endurable.” There was no 
friend at hand to guide or help her; but she deter- 





mined to think and act for herself. She restored to 
Mrs. Carew the letter that night, but told her noth- 
ing of what had passed between her father and her. 
In truth, she was no longer the dependent girl who 
had leaned upon the older woman for support. 

The next day she kept her room; but her father 
took little notice of her absence. He merely excused 
her to the colonel on the ground of some slight indis- 
position. He was resolved to check her haughty 
spirit by compelling her to remain there until ” 
day which he had fixed fur their departure. 

Meditating on these things in her lonely room, 
Isabel was reminded of many a dark hint she had 
heard ot her father’s harshness towards clients, of 
many @ sign of a certain repugnance to those who 
came in contact with him which had escaped her, 
scarcely heeded before. ‘Can it be true?” she 
thought, “that my father, whom I have loved and 
honored, is thus despised by the world with justice? 
Ah me! the thought will break my heart.” Her 
tears flowed again, and she flung herself upon her 
bod and held her hands to her eyes, to shut out the 
hateful daylight and the world on which it shone. . 

Then she thought once more of Carrell; of his kind- 
ness and patience; and of that delicacy and self- 
respect with which he had approached her; thought 
of the dignity of his sacritice, and contrasted it with 
the vulgar assurance of the colonel’s false declara- 
tions—the selfishness, the meanness, the hypocrisy 
with which she was surrounded in that hateful place. 
And ever associated with him was the story of their 
adventure on the sea, and that still greater romance, 
his strange disguise, which had failed to conceal even 
from the poor bargemian’s wite hig superiority to 
those around him. Sometimes the fancy would enter 
her mind that he had concealed his name and station 
for the sake of thetriumph of winning her in that 
humble guise, like the heroes of some old ballads she 
remembered. Bat rich or poor, humble or exalted, 
he grew hourly nobler in her eyes. What would she 
not have given for the power to open her heart to 
him? His counsel was the only one she craved for 
now. ‘But he is gone forever,” she reflected. “I 
was unkind and harsh. I trampled on him, and he 
could not bear to meet or see me, except in that 
stealthy farewell when he stood by the gate. He 
was going to London to resume his old life. Even if 
I could write or convey a message to Claytersville, it 
would probably be of no avail.” 

Her face flushed crimson at this thought, and 
though there was no cye there to mark her, she felt 
abashed. In truth, her resolution was taken. She 
would write that day. If he had departed, the Sted- 
iwans might possibly know where to forward her let- 
ter. So she sat down and penned a brief note, 
expressing @ hope that she might one day see him 
again, and hinting at her trouble and her need of a 
friend so faithful as he had proved himself. 

She tore up her letter, and re-wrote it again and 
again; for it seemed to her each time too cold and 
formal; yet when she had made it more’ kind in its 
expressions, and had sealed it, ber heart beat faster, 
and her face flushed once more. For she thought of 
the doubt which Mrs. Stedman’s words had thrown 
upon his love for her. She scarcely cared to conceal 
the fact that her heart now turned towards him with 
a feeling that ‘was stronger than mere friendship; 
but what if her own vanity only had prompted her 
interpretation of his embarrassment when they part- 
ed, and the circumstance of his watching for their 
carriage on the day when they lett Claytersville? 
This strugg!e in her mind was soon over. ‘“ Let it 
go,” she thought. ‘ Why should I hesitate? Can I 
fall lower than I have fallen, lingering in this place, 
where those who should protect me have made me a 
mark for the ridicule and contempt of the basest of 


the base? Better Ishmael’s pity than the scorn of 


such as these. Better! ay,” she cried aloud, in the 
anguish of her heart, ‘ better a thousand tmes.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
MR. WIDGETT. 


Ir was not until she came to address her letter that 
Isabel was struck with the singularity of writing to 
one whom she knew only bythe uncouth name of 
Ishmael. It would have been ridiculous to send a 
letter by post with such an address. Perhaps sne 
could find a messenger to convey it. It seemed to 
her a happy idea. This woulklat least ensure great- 


er speed, and would give her a better chance of 


tinding Lim still there. But where could she hope to 
find a messenger for such a journey? 

In this embarrassment she remembered Mrs. Ca- 
rew. ‘She will help me if she cau,” thought Isabel, 
‘and she is more likely to be able to procure such a 
service than I, who am a stranger here.” 

Accordingly, she went up to Mrs. Carew’s room, 
and told that lady ofher need. Mrs. Carew promised 
to have the ietter forwarded at once; and as soon 4s 
Isabel had left her, sat down to consider how this 
was to be done. Claytersville was « long way from 
Borley, and she bad no servant except her roaid. In 
fuct, Mrs. Carew’s only motive in promising this ser- 
vice was curiosity to know what business could re- 
quire a despatch to be suddenly forwarded from 
Isabel Frere to some one in Claytersville. She sus- 
pected, with her customary shrewdness, that some 
clandestine love affair was involved in the business. 
“ Here,” she thought, *‘ is an explanation of her in- 
difference to my son’s addresses,” and the quaint 
name of the superscription, which she had seen for a 
moment, confirmed her. ‘ This letter,” she thought, 
«* must be sent at any cost.” 

She rang her bell tor her maid Clara, and consulted 
her on the difficulty. There was a letter, she said, 





to be conveyed that day to Claytereville. It vas 
confidential, and could only be entrusted to a dis- 
creet and trustworthy band. 

Now it bappened that while these things bad been 
enacting at the captain’s quarters, Clara had been 
devoting her leisure to the cultivation of the ac- 
quaintance of one Widgett, a gentleman in nonde- 
script attire, who haunted the barracks at Borley. 
Widgett’s business was one of the mysteries of that 
place. He was a tall man, of erect and military ap- 
pearance, but was not known ever to have been a 
soldier. He appeared, indeed, invariably in civilian’s 
dress. Some said he was by trade a butcher, fur he 
had once been séen in the garb of one of that cratt. 
Others aftirmed that he did not dis lain to devote the 
spare time in the season to the humble occupation of 
a gardener, having also been seen in clothing which 
betokened that calling. Ordinarily, however, his 
costume consisted of left-off garments which had 
been bestowed on him by offisers, or pure‘iasel of 
their valets. For, as we have said, he hung about 
the barracks a great deal, pertorming, as was believed, 
secret commissions for officers, aud sometimes holkdl- 
ing private conferences with sergeants, and the like. 

With Widgett was occasionally another man 
named Goldney, whose appearance there, however, 
was rarer, Goldney was uo less eccentric in his at- 
tire than his friend and associate Widgett; but he 
was evidently an interior man, who acted under 
Widgett’s directions. Goldney, moreover, wanted 
that commanding figure which Widgett gloried in, 
and which rendered that gentleman go attractive in 
the eyes of Mrs. Carew’s mail. 

Clara being consulted on this subject, naturally 
thought of Widgett. ‘‘ He rides well, and can always 
get the loan of a horse when he wants one,” she said. 
“He will be glad to ride over to Claytersville and 
execute your ladyship’s orders, Lam sure,” she add- 
ed; and Mrs. Carew accordingly sent for Widget, 
and desired him to wait on Miss Frere, and do what 
she require l, 

It happened that Mr. Widgett, whose employment 
appeared to be ofa desuitory character, had just then 
much leisure on his hands, and he readily under- 
tvok the business. ‘I shall be absent till to-mor- 
row,” he whispered to his sweetheart on the stairs; 
but business you know is business.” On which he 
imprinted a parting kiss upon the fair brow of the 
blushing and delighted Clara. 

Isabel’s instructions were to give the letter only 


into the hands of Ishmael or the Stedmans; and if 


the former had not left, to bring back his reply, all 
which Mr. Widgett promised to do with scrapulous 
tidelity. 

Widgett procured a horse from a friendly sergeant, 
who was accustomed to see him ride on business con- 
nected with the barracks. He rode away that after- 
noon through the solitary Essex by-roads in a 
thoughtful mood; for his mind was strangely per- 
plexed with the questions of where he had heard the 
name of Ishmael before. ‘ It is not a common one,” 
he pondered, * and it looks odd alone outside a lady’s 
letter; but somehow it seems familiar to me. 1 wish 
[had time to consult Goldney.” 

Mr. Widgett had naturally an inquisitive mind, 
which. had been fostered by the nature of his employ- 
ment. Anything that struck him as unusual wasa 
thing to be considered and reconciled with ordinary 
human affairs, or else inquired into further at the 
first opportunity. So it happened that this matter 
furnished him with abundant occupation for the 
mind until the approach of evening, wher his weary 
horse walked slowly down the main street of Clay- 
tersville, and drew up with his rider in front of the 
Royal Hotel. 

Widgett was not in the habit of making a fuss 
about business which he undertook. He made no 
inquiries, but following the instructions he had re- 
ceived, walked down the street, and across the fields 
to Stedman’s cottage. 

It was growing dusk,as he arrived at the house, 
and entered the garden by a little wicket-gate. He 
saw the creek beyond, the hatchboat, and the barge, 
which was evidently just loaded for a voyage, with a 
eargo which seemed to be bricks. Then he walked 
round the house, and, attracted by voices, looked 
through a window where he could see into a room 
without being seen. There were two persons there, 
an old man and a young man. Both were in sea- 
men’s attire. The tace of the younger one attracted 
his attention as he scrutinized it closely by the light 
of a candle which shone upon the stranger’s 
features. 

Widgett whistled a whistle inaudible to any one 
but bimself. ‘‘I know that face,” he muttered; 
‘“‘and shan’t forget it this side of the next world.” 
Then he whistled again in the same peculiar way. 
“What a pity I’ve no warrant about me,” he thought. 
He had made up his mind it was the younger man to 
whom the letter that he carried was addressed ; 








but | 


he determined not to deliver his missive that day at ! 


least. In fact, of so little importance did a young 
lady’s letter appear to him compared with other mat- 
ters which now occupied his mind, that he thrust the 
epistle into his pocket again, hastened back to the 
hotel, took a hasty meal, saw his horse ted and rub 
bed down, and, tired and jaded as the animal was, 
mounted him again, and started LDomewards. He 
spurred the poor beast onward till late into the night, 
when he arrived at Borley. 


Widgett sought a private interview witha regi- | 


mental sergeant-major that night, who at daylight 


despatched the trusty Widgett with a corpora! and | 


two privates, the latter bearing their carbines and 
rounds of ammunition. The two men primed and 
loaded under the corporal’s order. 


* Corporal,” said the setgunnty | “ heres are your in- 
structions from the adjatant’s office. You will see to 
their execution.” 

The corporal saluted. 

Then whispering to Widgett, the sergeant remind- 
ed him that this man had escaped from military 
arrest, and could therefore bo brought back withoat 
& magistrate’s order, 

“All right, sergeant,” replied Widgett; and the 
group departed as cheerfully as if starting on an ex- 


cursion of pleasure. 


Meanwhile, Carrell lingered in Claytersville, know- 
ing nothing of Isabel's change of teeling towards him, 
or of the strange destiny by which that change had 
become the forerunner of his ruin. The vacillation 
of Captain Clayter had delayed the departure of the 
barge, and the repairs of the hatchboat, rendered 
necessary by the damage done by the storm, bad 
furnished additional employment for him. In this 
way the days had p»ssed until the batchboat was 
completed, and the barge loaded and ready to sail. 

It was on the morning tixed for his departure that 
Carrell was carrying a chest across the garden in the 
direction of the barge, when astealthy footstep be- 
hind him attracted his attention. It was that of a 
man who just entered the gate unobserved, and who 
had taken off his shoes to walk on the gravel-path. 
Before Carrell could turn with his load, a hand was 
laid upon his shoulder. 

“Come, my lad,” said this stranger. ‘No chase 
through the fields this time. You had best have the 
darbies on and go quietly.’”’ 

Carrell dropped his load, and turning, recognized 
the officer from whom he had escapel in Canvey 
Island. It was no other than Mr. Widgett, whose 
peculiar business was that of tracking out and arrest- 
ing deserters from Borley. 

Quick as thought, Carrell seized the man round the 
arms, and pressing his chin into his chest, threw him 
heavily onto the ground. Then he resorted to the 
tactics which had served him so often before. He 
bounded over the garden fence, sprang on the barge, 
thence on to the hatchboat which was moored along- 
side her, and finally jumped down oa to the dry mud 
of the shore. Beyond this was the brickticld. But 
Mr. Widgett: had prepared for this policy. Ambi- 
tious of the glory of arresting so notorious a deserter, 
and contident of his power to capture him if he should 
attempt to run in the direction of the town, he had 
persuaded the soldiers to remain in ambush within 
range, behind a stack of bricks at the other side of 
the narrow creek, which was then nearly dry. “If 
he should run,” said the sagacious Widgett, ‘it can 
only be that way. But mark my words, he will come 
like a lamb now we've got him here.” 

One haif of Mr. Widgett’s prediction was verified, 
as we have seen; and that half was enough to render 
escape impossible. As he stepped up the bank, the 
corporal and two men stood forward from their cover, 
and suromoned him to surrender. ‘* Never,’ cried 
Carreil, as he drew his knife again, and unclasped it 
by old habit. 

One of the men made a gesture, as if about to close 
with him; but the clear voice of the corporal crying 
“Halt!” arrested his movement. 

‘There shall be no blood spilt to-day, unless it’s 
the blood of this fuol,” said the corporal. ‘“ Soldiers, 
make read y—present!” 

The men stood erect and levelled their carbines at 
the deserter. 

‘* Surrender!” cried the corporal; but instead of 
obeying his summons the young man planted his 
back firmly against a stack of bricks, and clasping 
his knife in his right ba::d, surveyed the men with an 
air of defiance. 

“Do your duty, comrades,” he cried. “I am pre- 
pared. Come, here is a mark for you,” he shouted, 
as he pulled open his canvas shirt, and pointed to the 
fatal letter on his breast. ‘‘Aim here, where ‘ Blood- 
hound Jackson’ pricked me for one of the black 
sheep of Borley fold.” 

The corporal hesitatel a moment. He was a rough 
soldier, put be preferre:! not to slay a comrade in cold 
blood if he could help it. 

“Take a minute, man,” he cried. ‘ You'll be 
eooler then; but if you stir, or attempt to escape, by 
Heaven you are a dead man.” 

Carrell laughed a scornful laugh. ‘ Is that all?” 
he asked, as he watched them with flishing eyes, 
while he fl »urished his knife in the air with a rapidity 
which threatened death to any one who had ventur- 
ed to close with him; “now, then,” he added, * to 
bring this parley to an end.” 

With this he made a rapid movement, as if to turn 
the angle of the pile cf bricks and tly. But the crisis 
had come. 

* Fire!” cried the corporal. 

There was a double flash, a rolling sound, and all 
was wrappedin smoke. Asthe light wind carried 
the vapor away, the form of the deserter became 
visible, bent and motionless on the ground. 

A soldier raixed him, but his head droped, aid his 
body hung heavy in his arms. The blood was flow- 
ing freely from a wound in the chest. There was 
another in his thigh, from which the blood was also 
flowing rapidly, and soaking through the canvas of 
his trousers. 

“ Is there no doctor nigh at hand?” asked the sol- 
dier, who had raised him, and who was an Irishman, 

The corporal looked at the wounded man for @ mo- 
iment with a professional eye, raised bis arm, let it 
fail again, and shook his head. 

“ Poor lad,” he said, with something like a tone of 
compassion, “ He’ll want no more doctors in this 
world.” 
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RATS IN MINES. 
Here is a story that comes to us from the mining 





THE MEMORY OF A DREAM. 


A very painful dream—a perfect nightmare of a 
i ¢ dream—to those who dresined it, as it is now recalled, ' rezions of the far West. Itis hard to believe: It is 
{ TRIN ELT) was the Southern Confederacy, with its hope ofem-| AT Loxa Brancu.—Here is a lively sketch of @/ not generally known, except in mini: g localities, that 
; : pire supported by armies and navies. and a treasary, | bathing scene at Long Branch. It will answer for) rats inhabit the mines; but such, however, is the 
making laws and treaties with other powers, the old | Watch Hill or Newport: “ Out of the bathing-honre fact. How they came there —whether from the top, 
Union included, and doing the rele of an indepen- | issues a portly gent in bloomer robes; placidly he | or whether they are the spontaneous production of 
dent nationality. We don’t say this in an unkind | §Urveys the crowd, sees that bis garments are secur- | mother earth in her darksome chambers is not detl- 
lemper, or one that aims to make the fact wore evi- | ¢d against any chance accident, locks his door, and | pitely known. How they manage to live is another 
ent to those who bitterly recall it. The nation, | With a stately, solemn tread, as though bearing the | question not easy of solution, for there are to be found 
seats ‘ North and South, suffers from it, in regrets at losses | Tesponsibilities of a erm he aug santa to rats of all sizes = st a the smallest un- 

which plangec th in ¢ nd debt which it will | Water’s edge, grasps the rope and bravely steps out | fledged ratling, timid and shrinking from observa- 

Sv svn SATURN AS, AVG. 80, 1888, take ea a cicirebo yp cscoege oe ion and bitter- | into thedeep. Here comes’ a younger agp eget tion, to the rat of largest size and most aristocratic 
= i : , c ‘swell’ the night before, the reverse now. He walks | mien, as fat as an alderman and as bold as old Fal- 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, anki ana Sauk Geonames 4 pa toward bis lady friends and sits down for a chat, a. They all, rats and mice, keep in good condi- 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. gate the sorrow and Jessen the asperity,—but we | talks about swimming, etc., and finally rises aud | tion, living partly on tood thrown away by the miners 

have just received a reminder of one phase of the | Walks up to his knees. Here he shivers awhile, until, | who lunch in the mines, and in part on the bugs and 
dream, in the form of a confederate note, promising | taken unawares, he is wet hy a breaker, when he | gnats that breed in the more moist portions of the 
to pay, ‘six months after the ratification of a Treaty | sputters and dips and makes his bath, Next comes | works, When the miners sit around their dinner. 
of Peace between the Confederate States and the | the bold and practised swimmer, Starting on arun | pajls at luncheon, the rats dodge about them and 
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, I stand by the deep blue 
| And list to the silvery | 
Of the flashing waves th: 
And sweetly, proudly ¢ 
In the golden beams that 
On the glassy river's by 
And I dream tin peace, o 
A beautiful dream of r 











1 see through the mist of 
The bowers of lorg age 
And the music tones of « 
Come stealing sweet a 
There are glossy birds w 
That flit through the s 
There are gariands brigh 
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the teeling of the South than anything we have seen, | where all cress alike it is difficult to distinguish. | \i11 the rats that live in the mines—danger makes us That I see on earth no 
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It is the surrender of all hope for the verification of 
the dream, and though claiming mofe of patriot- 
ism for the Southern cause than the North is willing 
toadmit, yet it is not lowering our own side of the 
question to grant the honesty of theirs, and we can 
atford to listen to what they say without anger, giv- 
ing credit for integrity of purpose. What we call 
** yevellion,” they call “ patriotism,” as it would have 
heen it successful; but it was not successful, thank 
God for their sakes as well as ours. Let the term for 
the delusion be what it may, it is of the past now, 
and all our thoughts should be on a restored Union 
and permanent peace. The inscription is as follows: 


Representing nothing on God's earth now, 


She walks to the water and carefully wets her head, 
then bobbing up and down she proceeds inch by inch 
to where the water is waist high, and there she re- 
mains. Many other classes are represented; the fa- 
ther of a family who bathes his little flock as farmers 
do their sheep, that is, without wetting themselves; 
the belle of the night before, who comes skipping 
along with some gentleman triend, and shrieking as 
though suffering countless torments, she permits 
herse!f to be led into the water. Some of the ladies 
are very courageous and good swimmers, but many 
go in only to improve their lungs.” 


A WALKING-DRESS.—We have seen a new walking- 


companionable, and as the most observed gentleman 


would meet and kindly greet an old loafer acquain- 


tance on a foreign strand--in China, ‘Timbuctoo or 
New Jersey—so we gladly make friends with the rats 
of the lower levels. Some time since, the Imperial 
Company stopped work at the lowest level for sev- 
eral days, to repair the shaft just above it. After 
resaming work, the carman, who was the tirst to go 
below, went down alone to run the ore from the 
chutes, and as soon as the rats heard the old familiar 
sound of the car rnmbling along the track, they 
rusbed out from bebind the timbers to welcome the 
presence of man once more. They ran up to the car- 
man in squads, climbed all over him, then down to 








For they shine in fair inn 
On a brighter, sweeter 
O, they faded away like t! 

O'er the glassy summer - 
And I know, in the glori 
They wait and watch fy 


I dream no more of the fa 
By the river blue and gr 
For I caught in my drear 
Of the beautiful angel | 
And I look away to the ¢ 
That guards the shadev 
Where loved ones walk b 
In peace forevermore. 
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I would ever dream of th 
Of the shining, snowy | 
Whose golden cymbals bh 
So countless and so grat 
| Yet 1 woke again on the: 
} My viston of glory o'er, 


dress, cousisting of skirt and Polonaise, of tea-green | the station floor again, and scampered and gambolled 
poplin, trimmed with three rows of alternate velvet | around in ecstacivs of unmistakable delight. When 
and satin folds in the same shade. The Polonaise | he started for the chute again with the car, they ran 
crosses in front from the right to the left, and is fas- | following and p!aying around him, and when he had 
tened down the front with hooks and eyes instead of | filled his car with ore and started back again for the 


And naught in the waters below it; 

As the pledge of a nation that's dead and gone, 
Keep it, dear friend, and show it. 

Show it to those who will lend an ear 
To the tale that this paper can tell, 
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THE CROPS AND PRICES. 
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We were out in the country the other day, and 
found a farmer who told us he was not going to sell 
any potatoes this summer, because they would be six 
dollars a bushel in the fall! This was said in the face 
of the fact that his potatoes and those of his neigh- 
bors never looked better.. The fever of speculation 
has worked among the farmers, and it crops out in 
expressions like the above. Those who are disposed 
to blame the speculators will find that the real onus 
of high prices often rests with those who raise the 
produce, who have shrewdly become imbued with the 
belief that if any money is to be made out of tarm- 
ing, the farmer should have it. Ali right, maybe, 
but so much the worse for us, who buy. 

It is, therefore, small comfort to us as we read the 
account of good crops, for we feel that sone hard- 
fisted tiller of the soil may be standing ty his corn 
and wheat fields, swearing the prices up to their 
short-crop maximum. The farmer has the advan- 
tage and knows how to use it, and the real king to- 
day is the agriculturist. But the report of good ciops 
e»mes from every direction, showing the kindness of 
Providence, and proving that ‘only man is vile.” 
From one end of the land to the other, the crop of 
cereals far exceeds the average, giving assurance of 
wonderful plenty, even if we do have to pay for it. 
So from over the water the report comes of “ good 
crops,” and this will lessen the demand upon our own 
supply, yet the inordinate prices will be kept up, 
without mercy to any. 

Whether our hard-hande1and hard-hearted broth- 
er will get his six dollars for potatoes remains to be 
seen. We think not, however, though it will be 
doubtless bad enough, and the tight will be hard to 
keep them up. Competition is doing a good thing for 
the consumers, and the articles raised are perishable. 
Therefore there is a prudential motive to reason in 
selling potatoes because they will decay, and rotten 
potatoes are not a wholesome article to have on hand. 
Corn and wheat, though, can be held, as long as 
. money is available, and they will be held, and thus 
providential good crops benefit no one but the farmer 
aud speculator, who grinds his wheat and the faces 
ot the poor at the same.time. 

We wish the press throughout the country would 
show up this urjust system of trade that has grown 
to be such an evil. We attempted, some time since, 
when butter was rushed up to the tallest altitude for 
such a slippery article, to show that the back country 
was full of butter and could be had at a very reasonable 
rate, when we were visited by an Aminadab Sleek of 
a fellow, who expostulated with us for advancing 
that which was 80 destructive to trade. We found he 
bada cellar tullof butter, that he was holding tor 
higter prices, and was afraid it would fall on his 
hands! He was a very smooth and buttery individ- 
ual, and his coolness in applying was admirable for 
the season. 

The way they regulate prices in England is to form 
combinations, and give up the use of some common 


Of liberty, born of the patriot's dream, 
Of the storm-cradled nation that fell. 
Too poor to possess the precious ore, 
And too much of a stranger to borrow, 
We issued to-day our “ promise to pay,"’ 
' And hoped to redeem on the morrow. 
The days rolled on and weeks became years, 
And our coffers were empty still, 
Coin was so scarce the treasurer quaked 
If a dollar was dropped in the till. 
But the faith that was in us was strong indeed, 
And our poverty well we discerned, 
And these little checks represented the pay 
That our suffering veterans earned. 
We knew it had hardly a value in gold, 
Yet as gold the soldiers received it; 
It gazed in our eyes with a promise to pay, 
And each patriot soldier believed it. 
But our boys thought little of price or pay, 
Or of bills that were overdue; 
We knew if it bought our bread to-day, 
"Twas the best our country could do. 
Keep it—it tells all our history over, 
From the birth of the dream to its last; 
Modest, and born of the angel Hope, 
Like our hope of success it’s past. * © 


Hamor, pathos and submission are blent in the 
above, and the endorsement makes the insignificant 
and valueless paper worth more than its face ever 
representei. The writer is now doubtless a good 
Union man. 





SENSIBLE ADVICE.—Always treat a lady with po- 
liteness. Such is due to her sex. No matter though 
it may cost you an act of hypocrisy—no matter 
though for a time you may seem to be a gentleman, 
and therefore iil at ease—don’t fail to perform the 
act of grace. Dyty is duty; and the iron man has 
said success is duty, whether duty is success or not. 
To a lady use kind words. They are easier, cheap- 
er, and ought to mean mere than cthers. You have, 
or once had, 2 mother; you may or may not bave, or 
have had, asister. It isone and the same. The sex 
merits politeness. Itis better for it. The giver is 
better, even under the circumstances just named. 
It is an investment tbat always pays. 
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STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE —There is a man with 
@ passion for statistics at Great Barrington who pre- 
tends to have ascertained that of the summer guests 
sojourning in that village, seven of the young ladies 
are actually engaged, eleven wish it understood they 
have had splendid offers, fourteen exhibit a sublime 
indifference to the entire subject of matrimony, while 
four positively deciare they intend to be old muids. 
Of these, one has forty-three dresses and another 
fifty-nine. The smallest size shoe worn is No. 1, but 
the size of the largest he does not mention. 





buttons. There is no sash to the Polonaise, but a 
belt, ornamented with a rosette composed of leaves 
06 poplin, bound with velvet, at the back as well as 
the front. Straw hat trimmed with black lace, and a 
wreath of autumn leaves, with a buuch of grapes on 
the side. 

A SEA-SIDE DREss.—A fashionable sea-side dress 
is made of straw-colored mohair, trimmed dress and 
sac with a plaited quilling three inches in width, 
neaded with three rows of black silk braid. TPevers 
at the throat trimmed to match. Scarlet necktie. 
Lialian straw hat, trimmed with a ecarf of black lace, 
and an aigreite, composed of wheat and two scarlet 
peppies. 

AN IMPROBABLE STORY.—Some one has started 
an improbable story that Victoria’s daughter, the 
Princess Alice of Hesse, is jealous ot her eldest sister, 
the Princess Royal of Prussia, and has brought about 
a coolness between the latter and her mother. It is 
all about that other unlikely project of the queen’s 
abdication, and is said to have resulted in a new will 
by the queen, in which she disinherits her eldest 
daughter, gives her sons only nominal sums, and be- 
stows mest of her property on Alice, Helena and 
Louisa. 

A FASHIONARLE DREssS.—At the last grand ‘‘ hop” 
at Long Branch, Commodore Vanderbilt’s grand- 
daughter was dressed in rose silk, long trail, having 
three wide folds of rose-colored satin, ending in 
rosettes, across the front breadth, with a diamond of 
the same above; belt and rosette of satin; low cor- 
sage; berthe of puffed illusion, banded with rose 
satin piping, headed with fine points of satin and 
edged with point applique. Hair in rolls, with a 
wreath of tuberoses. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gosstp.—Yonung ladies now 
affect the “Grecian bend,” and they look as though 
they had eaten too many cucumbers, and were suf- 
fering in consequence.——For some unaccountable 
reason the White Mountains attract few visitors this 
season, and the hotel proprietors are feeling very 
disconsolate in consequence. Where are ali the bri- 
dal parties ?——A circus company seduced four bean- 
tifal young ladies from their home in Knoxville, Il. 
—Flirtation-chairs at the Springs now have awn- 
ings over them.——A Providence lover married a 
damsel in court rather than stand her breach of 
promise suit.——At North Edgefield, Tenn., a negro 
man seventy years of age violated the person of a lit- 
tle girl, before aud in the presence of her mother, who 
lay upon a bed helpless and ir:firm. Several chig- 
nons and sets of false teeth have been found on the 
Long Branch beach. The ladies at the hotels repudiate 
them.——Nineteen divorce cases in Hartford in July. 
Incompatibility and the heat ——A Long Branch 
lady succeeded in appearing in fourteen different | 








shaft, they (the rats) sprang upon the car and ran all 
over it, and jumped and leaped as if mad. The car- 
man sat down a moment to see what they would do, 
when they all buddled around and ran over hin 
without the slightest apparent tear, and without 
offering to bite him. He did not hurt any of them, 
as he said if they could live in such a place, he felt in 
duty bound to let them have the “ treedom of the 
city.” 





DivinE Docrors.- Early in life, the late Rev. Dr. 
Miller, of Princeton, N J., was the pastor of a large 
and wealthy scciety in the city of New York. Atthe 
same time a brother of his was practising there asa 
physician. Both were highly accomplished men and 
much admire}, the medical brother especially, who 
was also a bachelor. Tv avoid all contounding of the 
two doctors, the ladies of their acquaintance used to 
speak of them as * Doctor Miller the divine,” and 
‘the divine Doctor Miller.” 
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SNUFF AND WAR.—A Russian chemist wants to 





‘ introduce snuff into warfare. He claims to have an 


article tiat will make a whole regiment sneeze. 
There is some objection to it on the ground that it 
may be deemed one of those explosives which the 
Emperor of Russia wishes to be whully discarded. 








STEADY IS THE WORD.—Don’t go through life on 
a jerk. Steady is the word. Jerking is bad. It 
gets things out of joint, and almort always goes back- 
wards, Your jerker is altogether unreliable. He 
may do a good thing one time in ten, but nine chan- 
ces in ten he will spoil it. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OuR STANDARD BEARFR; or, The Life of General 
Ulysses S. Grunt: His Youth, His Manhood, His 
Campaigns, and His Eminent Service in the Re- 
construction of the Nation his Sword has Redeem- 
ed: As seen and related by Captain Bernard Galll- 
gaxken, Cosmopolitan, and written out by Oviver 
Optic. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. Boston: Lee 
& Shepart. 

Oliver Optic’s ‘* Life ¢f Grant” will undoubtedly 
be a success, as all of his works are. He bas an as- 
sistant in its production in the person of the distin- 
guished captain, who went through the war with the 
general, and knows all abont hiro, and who brings an 
enthusiastic aimiration of his sa} ject to the perform- 
ance of his labor. He clears up several matters that 
other biographers barely touch upon, or ignore en- 
tirely, and satisties himself and the public in matters 
of grave doubt that have been broached. Thus the 
captain says, in reply to the charge of intemperance, 
that he considers the general “ eligible to the office of 
Grand Worthy Patriarch of the National Division of 
the Sons of Temperance, or any other position in 
which entire abstinence from al! that can intoxicate 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. ) 
A DREAM, 


BY MRS. M. A. HOLT. 


I stand by the deep blue river of time, 
And list to the silvery flow 

Of the flashing waves that onward sweep, 
And sweetly, proudly glow 

In the golden beams that idly sleep 
On the glassy river's breast, 

And I dream in peace, on the shell lined shore, 
A beautiful dream of rest. 


I see through the mist of shining years 
The bowers of lorg ago, 
And the music tones of other days 
Come stealing sweet and low. 
There are glossy birds with raven wings, 
That flit through the vine-wreathed bowers; 
There are garlands bright that I fondly wove 
In childhood’s sunny hours. 


There are visions, too, of lovelit eyes 
That I see on earth no more, 

For they shine in fair immortal bowers 
On a brighter, sweeter store! 

O, they faded away like the sunset glow 
O’er the glassy summer sea, 

And I know, in the glorious spirit land, 
They wait and watch for me. 


I dream no more of the faded past, 
By the river blue and grand, 

For I caught in my dream a sweeter glow 
Of the beautiful angel band; 

And I look away to the golden gate 
That guards the shadowy shore, 

Where loved ones walk by crystal seas, 
In peace forevermore. 


I would ever dream of the spirit clime,— 
Of the shining, snowy band, 

Whose golden cymbals brightly flash, 
So countless and so grand; 

Yet I woke again on the shores of time, 
My vision of glory o'er, 

To wander amid earth’s fading flowers, 
And dream of heaven no more. 
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RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 








* CHAPIER V. 


NE year stole away, days and 
nights succeeding each other as 
silently as light and shadow 
chase across the landscape; and 
another year followed in its 
tracks, and ancther, ard ancth- 
er, till ten years are gune since 
that morning when little Rose 
and Lily, little now no longer, 
ate their first breakfast together 
in the dormitory of the convent- 
school of the Sisters of Notre 
Danie, in Saxon. Whatever 
changes may have come to peo- 
ple, places are not noticeably dif- 
ferent, and we might walk up 
the avenue to Rose Hall and 
fancy that but a day had passed since Doctor Thayer 
went up there to call on the lady of the house for a 
few trinkets belonging to a poor little pauper in 
whom he was interested. Perhaps the trees havea 
more stately growth, the shrubs are fuller, the bedges 
finer; but the wide door stands open as then, the 
wrought lace curtains hang scarcely swaying in the 
faint breeze, and the same bird songs thrill the air, 
if the same birds do not sing them. It is surely the 
same lady who stands by cne of the lower front win- 
dows, holding back the curtain with an imperious 
arm, as though she had just swept it aside to give 
sowe angry command to one who mustobey. There 


_is the same white and haughty face, the same wealth 


of silken black bair, the same bard, bright eyes, and 
the same fine and stately form. Instead of the rose- 
colored dress which formerly cast its faint blush on 
the lady’s marbie pallor, Mrs. Burkhardt wears a 
loose morning-robe of white pique elaborately em- 
broidered with black. If the hair is thinned on the 
top of the lady’s head that mark of time’s depreda- 
tions is hidden by the ccquettish little barbe of lace 
which is fastened to her braids with a knot of laven- 
der ribbon, and falls in long ewbroidered ends to her 
shoulders. Though nearly fifty years of age, Mrs. 
Burkhardt can yet be captivating when she chooses; 
and it must be owned that she sumetimes chooses of 
late. These lingering signs of lavender and black 
embroideries are all tbat is lett of her widow’s weeds. 
Mr. Burkhardt Las been three years dead. 

It would seem that the lady was expecting some 
one; fur, after looking out awhile, she dropped the 
curtain, and began walking the room, glancing from 
the windows whenever she passed them, and keeping 
a close lookout on the avenue. The deep awnings 
over the two windows shade the room, which, look- 
ing westward, has none of the morning sunshine; 
but it had a rich, deep-hued atmosphere of its own. 
The pale violet-tinted walls are nearly covered with 
paintings, only occasiunally relieved by a rare wood 








engraving, the carved front of a tall cabinet, a chim- 
ney-piece of black Egyptian marble, or a bracket | 
holding some brenze orn: iment; the vases are pro- | 
fuse and richly-colored, the violet ground carpet 
with its softly-blended black and amber figures, the 
Violet satiu-draped chairs and sofas, all steep the air 
with their color, till even the green and gold of the 
June morning outsice looks pale. Perbaps in a purer 


and more searching light one might see marks of | 


wrinkles in the corners of the lady’s eyes, or some 
other delicate sign of coming age; but in the rich 
dusk ef the room she looks immortal. Even the an- 
ger and excitement which is evidently quivering in 
every nerve of her form gives her a more youthtul 
look, by chasing away that languor which always 
comes with years, 

At length, after she had paced the room impatient- 
ly for nearly half an hour, she paused and listened ; 
for there was a faint sound of light wheels in the 
avenue; and in a few minutes a glittering little top- 
buggy drawn by a beautiful bay was driven up to the 
steps, and a gentleman alighted and tossed the reins 
into the hands of a colored servant, who had come 
immediately forward on hearing him. 

Looking at this gentleman as he ascends the steps 
with prompt but unhurried feet, we may realize the 
flight of ten years since we last saw him. Itis Doc- 
tor Eugene Thayer, but not the bridegroom, smiling 
at his bride’s vrown of cherry-blossoms, nor the kind 
young doctor taking his little orphan charge to the 
convent. The man locks his full forty years, and you 
can see that they have not been forty years of play. 
Ten years of severe study and of faithful practice 
in the science of fighting disease and death in 
the myriad forms which they assume to attack the 
citadel of life, will leave their mark; and D:ctor 
Thayer has had other wearing influences at work on 
him besides this professional wear and tear. But 
there are few persons who would look on him with 
less pleasure now than ten years ago. The face is 
thin, but it is the thinness of the finely-wrought 
statue, and not one ignoble tool has cut its line there. 
A young person may have physical beauty; but a 
refined mind requires time to imprint its higher 
beauty on the features. Ten years ago the expres- 
eion of the doctor’s face when in repose was thought- 
ful, now it has added melancholy to thoughtfulness. 
No ray of brightness has gone from his eyes, but they 
are, perhaps, more steady and less flashing His 
whole manner has changed, except that pri mpt way 


which is essential, and a feature of mind as well as of 


body. There is less play of expression, the smile is 
slow to come, the manner is more reserved and cold, 
though gentle, the words few. To. intimate friends, 
or the rare persons who suit him, he can unbend, 
and be as easy and more charming than ever; but 
the doctor’s patients and ordmary acquaintances 
stand a little in awe of him. Careless rings of dark 
hair curl about his head, and his beard is all shaven 
except a long mustache, beloved of the ladies, who 
never weary of the way in which it turns back so as 
to hide the composed mouth, yet at the ends droops 
in a silken tress to below the chin. This mustache 
is the doctor’s only sign of dandyism, unless his 
exquisite neatness may be classed under that head. 
‘* A frequent bath and clean linen are indispensable 
to a physician,” he would say; and he acted on his 
maxim. 

Servants appeared as if by magic at the Hall. One 
never had to ring a bell there on approaching. An 
obsequious quadroon rose from the earth, as it were, 
as you drove up the steps, his hand extended to take 
the reins from yours; the doors opened as you ap- 
proached them; it was as if your unspoken wishes 
were audible tou the dwellers there. One was not 
without an uncomfortable feeling that privacy was 
impossible at the Hall, and that at any minute, how- 
ever inopportune, a dusky-faced afrite might start 
up at one’s elbow. One of these noiseless beings ap- 
peared just inside the open door as Doctor Thayer 
entered, and bowing lowly, informed him that Mrs. 


Burkhardt wag in the sunset room, so named on ac- ; 
count of a beautiful painting of an Italian sunset | 


There he found the lady, 
in examining rose-petals 


which adorned its walls. 
absorbed, apparently, 
through a microscope. 

“ Clarence,” she said, without looking up, on hear- 
ing a step, “Ishan’t go to town to-day. Cousin 
Margaret wants me to sit with her, so you needn’t 
wait. Odoctor!”’ with a charming little air of sur- 
prise, ‘1 thought it was Clarence. How noiselessly 
youcame. Your wheels must be tired with velvet, 
or did you walk?” 

“TI drove,” the doctor replied, with a courteous 
greeting. As he came up the avenue, his sharp eyes 
had plainly seen the lady pacing her room, and had 
seen her white dress pause a moment befure the 
window as he came round the near turn at the wing 
of the house. ‘* What does she want to make such a 
pretence for?”’ he thought, looking her coolly over, 
and calmly admiring her faultless make-up. ‘‘At 
the microscope,” he remarked, glancing at her occu- 
pation. ‘ That is our modern substitute for the en- 
chanted carpet; it transports us into a new world.” 

Mrs. Burkhardt laughed lightly. 

‘*T am consoling myself,” she said. ‘‘ Chancing to 
look at my own hand through the glass, I was hor- 
ritied at its coarse appearance, and I can only regain 
my own self-respect by proving to myseli that the 
rose-petals are quite as rough.” 

She took up one of the petals from the table beside 
her, and dropping it to the delicate palm of her hand, 
swilingly contemplated it. 

The doctor smiled lightly also, but there was a 
spice of cynicism in his expression as he marked the 
coquetry of her action. 


aa POAG of OUS UNION, 


| “The petal has the worst of it,’”? be said, with the 


' air of a man who knows that be is expected to pay a 


| compliment. 
The lady tossed the flowers aside, 
| grave immediately. 
*T have a childish babit of trifling when 1 am 
| anxious,” she said, with dignity. “And I am very 
| uneasy, and very much annoyed this morning. I 
wish to speak to you about it.” 

The geitleman signiticd that be was all attention. 
Indeed, Dector Tiayer respected Mrs. Burkbardt 
when she preceeded to business, She bad a .clear, 


senve than women are always in the habit of dis- 
playing when they are interested in the subject un- 
der consideration. 

“You have not forgotten what I told you years 
ago about the death of that Mrs. Paulier who was 
here to nurse Cousin Margaret? Well, I -bad al- 
most forgotten it, when suddenly it was recalled to 
my mind in the most unexpected manner. I was at 

irs. General Summerville’s yesterday. She has just 
returned trom the South. She told me that about 
six weeks ago she received a letter from my cousin, 
Mr. Stanley of England. ‘The letter was directed to 
O., and torwarded to her. He wrote to make inquiries 
concerning this same Mrs. Paulier, having, he said, 
just heard that she once nursed Mrs. Summerville. 
Now, the fact that Mr. Stanley should inquire about 
this person does not surprise me; 1 should not be 
surprised at his knowing or inquiring about any one, 
or at anything he might do. He is a must unac- 
countable being. But the fact of any person asking 
for her now of course makes ine uneasy. What can 
I say if asked concerning the manner of her death? 
Since peor Doctor Maiston’s death, no one knows 
the particulars except yourself, me, Cousin Margaret, 
my housekeeper, and the apothecary’s son Thomas. 
What amI todo? Itis really very embarrassing. 1 
shall never cease to regret that I did not put aside 
ny dislike of vulgar scandal and have the matter 
made public at the time. I cannot imagine what 
should have made we so indiscreet, except that 
I was too much shocked by the occurrence to 
know weil what I was about. What ought I to do?” 

Mrs. Burkhardt, in the effort to control and bide 
her own agitation, did not notice that a swift flush 
had passed over her companion’s face, and that he 
checked an eager impulse to speak. 

When she had finished speaking, he had himself in 
hand again. 

“It is impossible for me to dic'ate your course,” 
he replied, quietly, his eyes dwelling steauily on ber 
pallid face. ‘‘It is very unlikely that any one will 
apply to me for information. I was not your physi- 
cian at the time. You must really use your own 
judgment in the matter.” 

The lady frowned angrily. 

**] shall then repeat that she died of cramps,” she 
said, with a detiant air; ‘ and if you choose, you can 
put me to the lie. It would be simply absurd to tell 


come. It seems likely thut Mr. Stanley has come 
across some friend of hers.” 

“ Did Mrs. Summerville answer Mr. Stanley’s let- 
ter?” the gentleman asked. 

‘Yes, and without a word tome. She wrote him 
that Mrs. Paulier died suddenly at my house. Wisat 
@ position that places me in!” she exclaimed, 
fiercely. 

**No one could suppose that you were in any way 
interested in Mrs. Paulier’s death,” remarked the 
doctor with apparent carelessness, but in reality 
watching every look and motion of the woman be- 
fore him. ‘ 

She started, and a spark shot from her eyes. 

“* What do you mean?” she cried. 

‘‘Simply what I say,” was the quiet reply. ‘Of 
course the fact that you did not tell the truth at first 
about this affair would make it awkward to tell it 
now; but it would seem that nothing more can be 
imputed to you than an error of judgment. 1 do not 
perceive how you are to be seriously compromised. 
Of course, if your cousin is the one to make the in- 
quiries, you can easily explain it tohim.” 

Mrs. Burkhardt sighed impatiently. She did not 
care to say that her cousin was precisely the one to 
whom she would least like to explain the story or 
Mrs. Paulier’s death. 

“It is then probable that Mrs. Paulier’s family are 
in search of her,” the doctor remarked, as though he 
felt obliged to say something, and did not know what 
else to say. 

“It would seem so,” the lady replied, shortly. 
Then she lifted her eyes full to his and said, sternly, 
“‘ Doctor Thayer, I blame you tor this; and my opin- 
ion is, that you can explain it. To whom did you 
send the watch and miniature I gave you?” 

His look of surprise more than half disarmed her 
angry suspicions. 

“You mistake,” he said, decidedly. ‘I did not 
send, I gave them tothe person who had a right to 
them. That person was not Mr. Stanley, nor any 
one connected with him, so far as I know or can 

judge. Iam as much astonished as you can be at 
Mr. Stanley’s making any inquiries about the lady. 
I have heard that she wasalady. I would furtber- 
more say that I have never told how Mrs. Paulier | 
died. When, if ever, I feel obliged to tell it, 1 shall 
inform you of my iniention. 1 cannot be suspected of 
working in any sly or underband manner, though no | 
one can deny my right to keep my own secrets, and | 
the secrets of others when I become possessed of | 
tiem.” 

“Certainly! I did not mean to insinuate any sus- 
picion of you,” she said, immediately. 











and became | 


| 


prompt way, apd showed more coolness and con mon | 


“the story now, even ifthe woman’s own father should | 


Doctor Thayer rose. 

“Shall lL see Miss Fai: tleld now ?” and left the room, 
scarce waiting for the aflirmative nod which answer- 
ed him, 

He was the Hall physician, and had visited Miss 
Fairticld caily for the last three months. There was 
no need of any great ceremony, therefore, in making 
his calls, 

Mrs. Burkhareét looked after him with a lowering 
face as he left the room, 

“ How that man batiles me!” she muttered. ‘‘ Here 
I have been trying for ten years to find out whom he 
knows belorging to her, and have failed. But I 
believe be tells the truth. He is too much of a gen- 
tleman not to.” 

She got up, and walked uneasily to one of the win- 
dows, looking cut, but seeing nothing, Ler face full of 
irritation and something very like fear, 

“What a fool | was not to have that apothecary 
prosecuted!” she muttered, clenching ber hand in 
the lace curtain that fell about her. “If it must 
come out how, it would place me in a frightful posi- 
tion. That old fool is capable of believing that I got 
her poisoned. 1 don’t know but Doctor Thayer 
would think it possible. Men are such villains them- 
selves, the moment they know that one woman 
hates another, and has reason to wish her out of the 
way, they are ready to believe anything. Lam glad 
that the creature 2d her child are dead; but I have 
not yet become a mixer of doses.”” 

Mrs. Burkbardt spoke truly. When her own in- 
terests were concerned she could be very hard and 
ur just, she could shield tacitly the sins of others, and 
could be guilty of almost any sin of omission, if the 
temptation was sufficient; but she could not commit 
a crime which no soplistry could excuse. An overt 
act was something which she could not gloze over. 

Miss Fairfield found the doctor rather absent that 
day. He did not give, she thought, his customary 
attention to her daily aches and pains. Neither did 
he entertain ber with that brief resume of the news 
of the day with which he had been wont to favor her, 
He even showed signs of impatience when she began 
to tell her dreams of the night before. 

“1 teelas though something particular is going to 
happen,” sbe said; ‘for last night I dreamed of 
troubled water, waves running high and dashing 
over ships and bridges. You way think that drean s 
are nothing, doctor; but with me they are always 
followed by something.” 

**I do not doubt it,’”’ replied the doctor, dryly. 

The invalid went on without perceiving any mock- 
ery in the tone of this remark. 

*“*T remember well how I dreamed three nights in 
succession of a wedding before that poor Mrs. Paulier 
died at our house, twelve years ago, And the very 
night her little girl died at the poo: house, | dreamed 
about her, thought I saw her mother pointing into 
an open graye, and trying to hold the child back, 
while the little thing kept smiling and walking 
straight toward it. 1 thought that it she should step 
into that grave, the earth would fall on her, and she 
woul! be buried alive. The very next day I heard 
of ber death.” 

Doctor Thayer looked at his patient with mingled 
astonishment and suspicion. Was it possible: that 
there could be such a striking coincidence between 
dreams and realities? or was the woman probing him? 

He soon perceived that bis latter guess was incor- 
rect. Nothing was further from the gentle invalid’s 
thought, than either the desire or ability to try him 
so, or the knowledge which could prompt that desire. 
He sax that he bad merely added one more illustra- 
tion of the saying that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our philos- 
opby. A sense of hom r prevented him from yielding 
to his desiie to encourage Miss Fairfield to gossip on 
this subject. She was garrulous, and had perfect 
contidence in him; but if there was ever to be a 
time when he should ask information of any one in 
Mrs. Burkbarét’s house without first consulting 
Mrs. Burkhardt herself. that time had not yet come. 
He had a far more valuable source of knowledge in 
Mr. Stanley, with whom he proposed to communicate 
at once. 

“ There is no accounting for dreams,” he said, ris- 
ing; and with this trite remark, took his leave, and 
went down stairs. 

Mrs. Burkhardt stood on the piazza as he went 
out, but did not seem disposed to detain him. 

“T find that you haveasibyl in your house,” he 
said, as he lifted bis hat in passing. ‘ Miss Fairfield 
has dreamed a dream.” 

He stepped into his buggy, bowed again to the lady 
looking after him, and drove swiftly down the avenue. 
Near the entrance gate he met an open carriage 
driving up to the house. It contained an old gentle- 
man whom he had never seen before, he thought. 
This stranger was about fifty years of age, hale and 
keen-eyed, and in passing, he favored the doctor with 
a@ glance like an arrow. 

“Pretty good eyes,” thought the doctor, coolly; 
for it had been Greek meeting Greek; and, dismiss- 
ing the incident from bis mind, drove rapidiy bome- 
ward. His home was the same little cottage where 
we first saw him; but there have been various 





changes and improvements made there during the 
last ten years. More land has been added, a stable 
built, and a conservatory run along the south side 
next the parlors. Everything shows taste, and though 
the place is not imposing, there is an evidence that 
money is not lacking. Indeed, there are many who 
wonder, ard have long wondered, why Doctor Thay- 
er does not buy a statelier mansion, though nothing 
can be more charming than this little retreat. 

In its small way, Vine Cottage is as admirably or- 
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dered as the Hall. A man stepped out of the garden 
where he had been tying rose-vines, as the carriage 
came up, and with a respectful bow took the doctor’s 
horse. ‘ 

* Any calls, Tim?” 

“No sir!” 

“Put him up, then.” 

Going directiy into the house, the doctor passed 


rear which he used as a study. There were his books, 
and there he wrote his letters, and there he retired 
when he wished to be alone. Not that he was much 
troubled for solitude; for save when Charles Wilson 
came out to stay over night, or to dine with him, or 
Meeta Coolidge came once a year with her two 
children to spend a week, or when he invited some 
orcasional guest, Doctor Thayer dwelt alone with his 
servants. Poor Anne Thayer, weak, selfish, but 
loving, had died before she had been a year married, 
died in the full flush of happiness, and before she 
had ever seriously saddened her husband's heart, or 
embittered her own. Her few faults were all forgot- 
ten by him, and only her virtues and her love for 
him were borne in mind. 

* Poor child!” her husband used to sigh when he 
thought of her; and that word told the story. To 
him she had been as a child, gentle, simple, unrea- 
sonable and loving, but no companion nor help-meet. 
He had no desire to marry again ina hurry, and with 
years and added culture, had grown more fastidious 
and hard to please. 

But the place was lonely, and the doctor seldom 
crossed his threshold without a sigh. This time, 
however, he forgot all loneliness, having a troop of 
thoughts fur company. % 

** How could I have become so listless about that 
child—that young lady, she is now?” he thought 
aloud. ** Clearly something is about to be revealed. 
I must write to Mr. Stanley at once. Heaven grant 
it may not be too late!” 

With anxious haste the doctor unlocked and open- 
eda secretary,and took out a package of letters. They, 
were the detters which he had received twice a year 
from the convent, ever since he had placed Rose 
Paulier there. The first fourteen, received in seven 
years, were merely acknowledgments of remittances, 
and a few lines from the superior, stating that her 
charge was well and doing well. The next one in- 
formed him that Miss Rose, being sixteen and old 
enough, and capable of teaching, desired his permis- 
sion to be independent, and remain at the convent 
as a teacher. She could now pay her own way there. 
The doctor had consented, but urged that she would 
consider him a friend, and continue to inform him 
of her progress. The next letter had been from the 
young lady herself, a mere line formally stating that 
she was well, and that the next year her salary 
would be so much increased that she would be able 
to commence repaying him the money he had ad- 
vanced for her education. This letter he had answer- 
ed in a very stiff way. He had not expected nor de- 
sired the money to be repaid, he said, and should feel 
hurt if she insisted. Still he had nointention to dic- 
tate tothe young lady. After that there had not been 
a word tillthat very spring, in March. Then two 
letters came, cone from the superior, and one from 
her young charge. Rose desired to become a nun, 
but she did not think it right todo so without first 
iuforming him, and the superior assured him that 
she had no doubt of the girl’s vocation, and did not 
believe her resolution to be from any excitement of 
feeling, but the result of a conviction that such a 
life was best suited to her. To these communications 
he had answered that Rose wasin no way under his 
authority, and was old enough to choose for herself. 
He earnestly recommended, however, that she would 
see something of the world before deciding to give it 
up. That was all he had heard or written. 

He took up this last letter from Rose, and read it 
over in the full glow of newly-awakened interest and 
feeling. It had been received while he was very 
much preoccupied, and had dwelt in his mind buta 
brief time. It was a pretty letter, neatly folded, well- 
written, altogether answering the doctor’s idea of 
what a young lady’s letter should be. Something 
sweet and gentle in the tone of it, something sad, too, 
but with a constitutional, not conscious melancholy, 
struck him as he read it this second time. He paus- 
ed, too, over one sentence which he had not noticed 
at first: — 

**T promised you when I came here that I would 
never do anything of importance without first con- 
sulting you. Perhaps you have forgotten this prom- 
ise, but J have not.” 

It all came up befcre Lim, the drive on that June 
morning, and the pale little cheek pressed against 
his breast, while, with an exrnestuess which woke a 
new echo in his heart when he remembered it, be 
had required that promise from her. It all came 
back. ‘* You may have forgotten, but 1 have not.” 
It sounded like a reproach. 

In all that ten years Doctor Thayer had not once 
seen Rose. At first there had been reasons why he 
could not; later, he bad seen no reason why he should. 
The convent was scarcely a place for a gentleman to 
call, particularily when be could give no explanation 
to the world tor his going there, and they had not 
seemed to expect him. For ien years he had lived 
within six miles of this girl whom he had called the 
first child of his heart, and had not once set eyes on 
her. 

“IT will go this afternoon,” he said. 
my letter.” 


“And now for 





The letter was written, sealed, and directed to Mr. 
Stanley; and there the writer stopped, remembering j 
that he must get that gentleman’s address; a some- | 


what embarrassing necessity, since there was no one 


to ask but Mrs. Burkbardt. To-morrow would have 


todo for tbat. Then the doctor rang the bell, and 
ordered his dinner to be an hour earlier than usual, 
and that his carriage should be at the door imme- 
diately after dinner. This little household moved 
like clock-work, and at precisely four o’clock the 


_ tinkle of a bell announced that dinner was served. 
through the long, airy parlor to a small room in the | 


At the same instant the door-bell rang. 

** T cannot see any one unless the business is of im- 
portance,” the doctor said to the servant as he went 
through the entry. 

Presently the girl came into the dining-room with 
a card in her hand. 

“The gentleman says bis business is of importance, 
sir,” she said; “‘ and be would like to see you a mo- 
ment to arrange for a future interview, if you cannot 
attend to him now.” 

The doctor glanced over the card and read, ‘‘Sam- 
uel A. Markham, Attorney, London.” His eyes 
sparkled as he read. 

“Is be a fresh-faced, white-haired man with very 
sharp eyes?’’ he asked. 

*¢ Yes sir.” e 

** Keep the dinner hot, then, Ann, and add some- 
thing toit. Perbaps tbe gentleman will dine with 
me.” 

Doctor Thayer found his visitor standing, hat in 
hand ; a genfleman evidently, rather handsome, now 
he saw him well, and with a prompt, business-like 
look about him which suited the doctor admirably. 

‘The business on which I come may not occupy 
more than a few minutes,” the stranger said briefly, 
declining the seat the other offered him. “ Jt would 
be well to ascertain that at once, lest I may detain 
you unnecessarily.” 

The doctor bowed, and the gentleman proceeded: 

** My card will tell you my name and profession. 
I have been for many years the contidential legal ad- 
viser of the late Mr. Walter Stanley, of London.” 

** Late!” exclaimed the doctor, involuntarily, his 
countenance changing. 

“Yes sir. Mr. Stanley has been dead about a 
month; and in obedience to his will, I have come to 
this country to discover, if possible, some traces of a 
near relative of his.” 

Doctor Thayer’s eyes flashed up as he repeated the 
word ‘ relative!” and for a moment he forgot his 
visitor, and stood fixed in thought, putting link to 
link of the chain of seemingly detached events and 
incidents. 

‘IT beg your pardon, sir!” he said then. “ Pray 
seat yourself. Or perhaps you will dine with me? I 
was just seating myself at the table when you came 
in.”” 

The gentleman smilingly accepted the courtesy, 
and followed bis host into the dining-room. Evi- 
dently this grave but fine-faced country physician 
had something to tell him, and knew what he had 
come to ask. Business was business, but the Eng- 
lishman could not help noticing that the dining-room 


appointments, simple as they were, showed a highly- r 


cultivated mind, and an acquaintance with the 
usages of the best society. He had never before 
heard of Doctor Thayer; but the feeling of respect 
with which bis clear, keen face had inspired him on 
their chance meeting in the Hall avenue, was in- 
creased by what he saw of his menage. A man who 
had such silver, with such an initial on it, who knew 
enough to buy such an engraving as hung over the 
sideboard, whose cook knew how to make a chicken- 
pie, who, moreover, had the good sense to ofter his 
guest pure native wine instead of counterfeit toreign 
ones—such a man Mr. Samuel Markham could con- 
scientiously call a gentleman. The Englishman had 
been nearly poisoned more than once, by the ingenu- 
ous hospitality of those who had, on account of his 
nationality, felt obliged to offer him what they called 
port wine. He also admired the courtesy of his host 
who would not ask an explanation which he was 
plainly anxious to receive. Only the preliminaries 
of their business were spoken of during dinner. Mr. 
Stanley had died of gout in the stomach, had been 
suffering from it during several years. He had been 
int ending to come to America in company with bis 
attorney, though against the advice of his physician, 
and had probably bastened his death by the exertions 
he had ma de to prepare himself for going. He had 
been many years trying to find out where this rela- 
tive of his was, had at last got a clue of her, had 
written to a lady at whose house he had heard of her 
having been some years before, and had learned from 
his correspondent that the lady he was in search of 
bad died at Mrs. Burkhardt’s, 


and had immediately commenced preparations to 
come to this country, when he was taken worse. 
He had, however, left his aftairs in perfect order, and 
his wishes clearly expressed. 

‘<1 was to make inquiries not only of Mrs. Burk- 
hardt,” the gentleman said; “ but also of the physi- 
cian and clergyman who attended Mrs. Paulier in 
her last illness; also any physician or clergyman in 
the neighborhood who might be supposed to know 
anything of the matter. I was to search the records 
of deaths, was even to examine the grave where the 
lady is suid to be buried.” 

“There is then great importance attached to the 
fact of Mrs. Paulier’s death?” the doctor asked, 
quietly. 

* Yes sir,” the lawyer replied, closely observing the 
effect of his words. ‘‘ Mrs. Paulier was Mr. Stanley’s 
tirst cousin, and, if living, by his death she becomes 
heiress to an immense fortune. The Hail in which» 
she is said to have died was but a part of her in- 
heritance.” 


Mr. Stanley had, his | 
attorney owned, been frantic on receiving tbis news, | 


Doctor Thayer colored slightly at this announce- 
ment, but spoke as quietly as before. 

**] have no doubt that Mrs. Paulier died at Mrs. 
Burkhardt’s house, as you have been told.” 

“And that her child died at the poorhouse; as 
also I have been told?” asked the attorney, excitedly. 

Doctor Thayer was silent. 

The Jawyer pushed his chair back from the table. 

**T brought papers to satisfy Mrs. Burkhardt of 
my right to make inquiries,” he said, hastily. ‘ But 
if you have anything to tell me you have a right to 
be more particular. Besides, she saw and knew me 
in town as her cousin’s attorney. Will you go with 
me to the Hall, or into the city, where I can find 
so me sureties, | think?” 

“T will go to town,” the doctor said. ‘ Pardon me 
if I am too careful,” he added, with a slight smile. 
“Asa lawyer, you cannot but own that I err on the 
right side. Socially I am satistied. The hesitation 
is merely a technical one. There are persons who 
may suffer damage by what I have to tell you.” 

“No apology is necessary, sir,” the other said, 
heartily, impatient to be off. 

‘Mrs. Burkhardt must have been astonished to 
learn the relationship in which Mrs. Paulier stood to 
her,” remarked the doctor, as the two went out. 

“She was, sir, very much astonished,” the other 
said, dryly. ‘She was so much astonished that she 
refuses to believe it.’’ 

“Mrs. Paulier is clearly traced?’ was the next 
question, as they bowled over the gronnd toward the 
city. ‘* You aresure of her identity ?”’ 

*Oyes! We knew all about her and her little 
girl, and had them fully identified. She had three 
children, two boys, who died, and this little girl, who 
was born a month after Mr. Paulier died. Paulier 
was a worthless sort of a fellow, a musician, who 
ran away with Rose Stanley, thinking to makea 
fortune by it. Her father never forgave her, but died 
in a few years, leaving half his wealth to his nephew,® 
the other half to public charities. The Stanleys are 
,a stubborn race.. My client was in love with his 
cousin.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF course Doctor Thayer had to postpone bis visit 
tothe convent, and the next morning as he rode 
through the sweet country roads, be recollected that 
his second visit was to be made on the anniversary of 
the first. It was just ten years that very day of June 
that he had taken his first stealthy morning drive 
with the child beside him. He went over it all again 
in his mind, remembering even how she had watch- 
ed from his horse to the reins, from his reins to his 
hands, then up the sleeve till her bright glance had 
made its sudden leap to his face. So absorbed was 
he in this retrospection that he forgot the years that 
had passed, and as he went up the avenue that led to 
the convent, and saw a group of children playing on 
the terrace, he looked eagerly among them for Rose. 

** Rose Blanche she was to be named,” he thought, 
scanning them closely as he went up the steps. 

“Ts there one here named Rose Blanche?” he ask- 
ed of a bright little girl who stood near. 

“There isn’t any little girl of thatname,” the child 
said, smiling. ‘‘ But there is Sister Rose Blanche.” 

Doctor Thayer’s cheeks grew pale as he turned 

abruptly away, and ascended to the door. Full of 
those sweet, sad recollections, his heart had leaped 
out to meet that child who had once so loved him. 
It was a momentary shock to be furced to recollect 
that she was no longer a child, and that personally 
they were strangers, ard it was a still greater shock 
to think that he might be too late, and-that Rose 
night already have renounced that world which now 
offered her so brilliant a future. It seemed to him 
an hour before the door opened, then he was impatient 
of that gentle, moderate way of the nans, though he 
had formerly admired it; and when the superior 
came in, she found bim, hat in hand, walking up and 
down the parlor. 

** Madam !” he exclaimed, scarcely replying to her 
greeting, ‘‘I am consumed by anxiety. Has the 
child I left with you become a nun?” 

“She will commence her noviciate next week,” 
said the superior, tranquilly. 

“Thank Gxi lam not too late!” he exclaimed. 
And immediately apologizing for his abruptness, he 
begged the superior to be seated, and took a chair 
himself. 

Their interview was a long one. It was not easy 
_ for the religieuse to give up one to whom she. had 
become so warmly attached, and whom she regarded 
| as likely to become a shining ornament to their or- 
der. On the cther hand the doctor was peremptory. 

* After all, it is not for you and me, but for her to 
decide,” the nun said. “ But 1 could wish that she 
need never know of this.” 

‘Would you deprive her of such advantages?” 
asked the gentleman, in surprise. 

The superior smiled. 

“Osir! we poor nuns are not able to see how the 
glories of earth are brighter than those of heaven; 
or what advantage a gay and frivolous woman of the 
| world, who speuds her time in the pursuit of her own 

selfish pleasure, has over one who lives a retired, 
| humble and innecent life, watching her heart that 
| no sin may enter, instructing children, and forming 
| their mis.ds to virtue, accepting and using her lite 

all for God. Weare happy and at peace here, and 
| we know that tbe world has snares. Here every 
| day we say God chastens those whom he loves, and 
| in our crosses, if any are imposed, wesee our Father's 
predilection; in the world we wight forget that, and 





Dector Thayer was a man of the world, and though 
familiar with noble thoughts, and sympathizing with 
all high and generous sentiments, still, in many 
things he thought the world’s thoughts. He could 
appreciate the lofty purity of the stand this woman 
took; but the feeling was not familiar tohim, Pos. 
sibly he had heard similar sentiments from the pul- 
pits; but they had been from the lips of men who 
hadi fine, or at least comfortable houses, who had 
families, and freedom to go where they would, to 
whom society and nearly all its pleasures were open. 
But here was one who practised what she preached, 

‘But Rose may not become a frivolous woman. of 
the world. You have educated her here to a nobler 
lite; let her now go out and exercise her influence 
to purify this society which you fear so much. We 
want such women.” 

The superior sighed. 

“It is for her to choose,” she said, and going to 
the door, directed a sistet who stoxl in the hall to 
ask Sister Blanche to come to the fiarlor. 

The doctor was too much agitate! to ask why she 
should be called sister, and breathlessly watched the 
door by which his furmer charge was to enter, It 
opened presently, and a slender figure glided in, and, 
bowing to him, but without lifting her eyes to b's 
face, went and stood by the superior. A tremor of 
surprise and delight ran over the man, as he stod 
up, involuntarily, at sight of that visior. Blanche 
she was, pale of face but with the milky pallor of a 
flower that has grown in the shade, and still paler 
from the black of her coarse robe and veil. For 
though her noviciate had not yet commenced, she 
had anticipated the dress as much as was allowed. 
Ab! the tranquil sweetness of that unspeakably 
lovely and delicate face! the gliding grace of ber mo- 
tions! the indescribable air of beauty and holiness 
that hung abont her! 

“ Blunche, this gentleman is Doctor Thayer,” the 
superior said. ‘Ile has come to see you” 

A taint red bloomed in the girl’s cheeks at soun! 
of his name, and her brilliant eyes fl-shed full in bis 
face and dwelt there an instant, then dropped, suf- 
fused with tears. She whispered a word to the sape- 
rior, and receiving a nod in answer, tin.idly advanced 
towards him, with her hand extende:l. 

* You are welcome,” she said, vith the direct e: r- 
nestness of a child, letting. her hand remain a mc- 
ment in his clasp. ‘ My one earthly wish was to see 
you.” 

“Tf I had suspected that!” he exclaimed, redden- 
ing deeply. “I supposed that I was not expected to 
call here, and never dreamed that I was desired.’’ 

“You know I could never forget you,” she said, 
emphasizing the last word; then timidly withirew 
to the superior’s side, and sat with her eyes dow: - 
cast, waiting for them to speak. 

“ Doctor Thayer brings news for y4u,” the superior 
said, gently. ‘‘ Relatives of yours have sought you 
out, and a large fortune is at your disposal.” 

* Relatives!” repeated the young recluse, lifting 
her eyes again. ‘Have I relatives?” 

Her manner was perfectly tranquil, but there was 
a faint tremor in her voice. 

The dcctor immediately explained that the relative 
who instituted the search was now dead. “ Mr. 
Walter Stanley,” he said, 

“Walter!” she repeated; “then it was he who 
gave mamma this watch.” 

She drew it from her belt as she spoke, and opening 
it, pointed to the words engraven inside, “‘ Kose from 
Walter.” 

The doctor, a little impatient at the superior’s 
slowness in explaining, took the matter on bimeelf, 
and in a few forcible words detined her circumstan- 
ces, the relationship of Mrs, Burkhardt, her on 
ownership of the Hall, and the position she was 
called on to take in the world. She heard him with 
surprise, but no appearance of elation; there was 
even an expression of trouble in her face, as she looked 
thoughtfully down fur a moment without speaking. 

‘TI could give the money all away,” she said, pres- 
ently, as if seeing a way cut of some difficulty. “You 
cezld see to it, Sister Veronica,” to the superior. 
** Because, you know, since I am to commence my 
noviciate next week, I would not wish to have to 
think of such things.” 

The superior glanced triumphantly at their visiter. 
Here was a beautiful young girl who would willingly 
turn away from all the glories of earth, even when 
they were at her feet. 

“But, my dear,” exclaimed the doctor, “ you are 
not to be a nun!” 

The girl raised ber white and startled face, and 
looked from him to the superior. ; 
“That is,” be added, “not till yon have chosen 
again, from your rew position, You have now otber 
duties and rerponsibilities, which your conscience 
should not allew you to renounce. The superior will 
tell you that your noviciate must now be indetiritely 
postponed, if not finally abanconed. You are, of 
courge, too inexperienced to understand your duties 
fully. You would not wish to cast opprobrium on 
your friends here, by allowing the world to say that 
they enriched themselves at your expense.” 

The shaft flew, as he had meant it sbould. 

* Doctor Thayer,” said the superior, with quiet 
dignity, ‘1 would gledly take this girl penniless, as 1 
thought to receive her. But you are right in one 
thing; Bianche has not experience. 
her noviciate must be indefinitely p stponed. 


1 hope to be resigned.” 





| fall under the burden.” 


with,” the gentleman continued; * and of course it 
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“There will be some legal formalities to gothrough |. 
























would not be agreeable, nor, indeed, possib 
| pusiness to be transacted here. It seoms t 
that Rose should go to my house. I will 
sister for her at any time you may designat 
the request of Mr. Samue! Markham, wh 
pointed her guardian by Mr. Stanley, The 
vides that she shall be under guardianship 
| after she is found.” 
| Sister Veronica looked with a sad su! 
AN) young friend. 

You see, my dear, that you must sub 
said. “I have no authority, and you a: 
dependent. 1 can trust, though, that you 
forget me, nor God.” 

Rose Paulier had taken the superior's 
clasped it to her bosom, and while the 
speaking, had stood looking intently at ea 
expression coming into her face and 1 
seemed to grow taller, her head was lifted, 
lips were pressed a little more closely tog 
dark eyes were open, and brilllant with wh 
like the first stirrings of pride and will, an 
cheeks began to burn with a taint pink wh 
ually deepened to a vivid crimson, She \ 
scribably beautiful and imposing. In 
minutes doring which she stool there # 

habit of obedience and entire dependence 
} slip from her like & garment, and she | 
woman capable of thinking and deciding fo 
“ When do you think you would like to , 
. superior asked, watching her attentively, 
“1 ] will think about it to-day, and deck 
morning,” the girl replied, quietly, giving + 
a disposition to take advice on the subject, 
The interview was becoming constrained 
ward. Doctor Thayer rose to go. 
“TT willsend Mrs. Coolidge to call on y: 
morning, and you can make any arrangem 
see fit with ber. I shall be happy to bave 
der her protection, make my house your hy 
more suitable place is male realy for you 
Mr. Stanley’s desire that you should live at 
but there toay be some delay in obtaining | 
ofthat. However, I merely called on you # 
to announce to you the news of which I wa 
senger; the business is now entirely in the 
your guardian, and all your wishes are to b 
ed to him.” 

Whether by some subtle sympathy she 
the wounded pride and feeling which he ve 
fully under a tone of friendly courtesy, wh 
shrank from being turned completely into t 
of a stranger on her first entrance into the 
whether her old fondness for and dependen 
was stirring in her heart—tor whatever re 
young girl's countenance changed. An ear 
ness took the place of its absorbed look, 
looked up to him imploringly and timidly. 

‘Will not you even advise me?” she aske 

“ Whenever you may think fit to ask my 
shall be most happy to give it, as far as! 
he replied, smiling and turning to take lea 
superior. But the smile was not a hearttelt 
it woke no answer in that sensitive face. 

To his surprise, Kose followed him to the: 

**T do not want to go out of here, if Lam 
near you, amt buve you kind to me,” 
he turned, aware that she was beside him. 

ile had bowed, only, on taking leave of b 
with a real smile which ber face retlecte: 
ber band. 

“Tf you so choose it, I ehall be glad,” he + 

“And I want all the advice, except in my 
to come from you,” she said. ‘“ There ir 
the world who bas a right to command me,* 

He did not choore to say a word in reply t 
peal which so entirely suited him, in presen 
one else. He only smiled again, and clar, 
outstretched hand once more, took his leave 

Hut it was hardly a happy face whic) 
Thayer wore, as he drove down the avenue. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A WHISPER arose in the town of Saxon, 
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habit of obedience and entire dependence seemed to 
slip from her like a garment, and shé became a 
woman capable of thinking and deciding for herself. 

“When do you think you would like to go?” the 

* superior asked, watching her attentively. 

“J will think about it to-day, and decide in the 
morning,” the girl replied, quietly, giving no sign of 
a disposition to take advice on the subject. 

The interview was becoming constrained and awk- 
ward, Doctor Thayer rose to go. 

“T will send Mrs. Coolidge to call on you in the 
morning, and you can make any arrangements you 
see fit with ber. Ishall be happy to have you, un- 
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would not be agreeable, nor, indeed, possible for the 
pusiness to be transacted here. It seems to me best 
that Rose should go to my house. I will send my 
sister for her at any time you may designate. It was 
the request of Mr. Samuel Markham, who was ap- 
pointed her guardian by Mr. Stanley. The will pro- 
vides that she shall be under guardianship one year 
after she is found.” 

Sister Veronica looked with a sad smile at her 
young friend. 

“You see, my dear, that you must submit,” she 
said. “I have no authority, and you are not in- 
dependent. 1 can trust, though, that you will not 
forget me, nor God.” 

Rose Paulier had taken the superior’s hand and 
clasped it to her bosom, and while the two were 
speaking, had stood Jooking intently at each, a new 
expression coming into her face and form. She 
seemed to grow taller, her head was lifted, the sweet 
lips were pressed a little more closely together, the 
dark eyes were open, and brilliant with what looked 
like the first stirrings of pride and will, and her pale 
cheeks began to burn with a faint pink which grad- 
ually deepened to a vivid crimson. She was inde- 
scribably beautiful and imposing. In that few 
minutes during which she stood there silent, her 


der her protection, make my house your home till a 
more suitable place is made ready for you. It was 
Mr. Stanley’s desire that you should live at the Hall; 
but there ray be some delay in obtaining possession 
‘ofthat. However, I merely called on you as a friend, 
to announce to you the news of which I was the mes- 
senger; the business is now entirely in the hands of 
your guardian, and all your wishes are to be express- 
ed to him.” 

Whether by some subtle sympathy she detected 
the wounded pride and feeling which he veiléd care- 
fully under a tone of friendly courtesy, whether she 
shrank from being turned completely into the hands 
of a stranger on her first entrance into the world, or 
whether her old fundness for and dependence on him 
was stirring in her heart—for whatever reason, the 
young girl's countenance changed. An earnest soft- 
ness took the place of its absorbed look, the eyes 
looked up to him imploringly and timidly. 

“Will not you even advise me?” she asked. 

“ Whenever you may think tit to ask my advice, I 
shall be most happy to give it, as fur as I am able,” 
he replied, smiling and turning to take leave of the 
superior. But the smile was not a heartfelt one, and 
it woke no answer in that sensitive face. 

To his surprise, Rose followed him to the door. 

“T do not want to go out of here, if I am not to be 
near you, and bave you kind to me,” she said, when 
he turned, aware that she was beside him. 

He had bowed, only, on taking leave of her; now, 
with @ real smile which her face reflected, he took 
her band. 

“If you so choose it, I shall be glad,” he said. 

“And I want all the advice, except in my religion, 
to come from you,” she said. ‘ There is no one in 
the world who has a right to command me, save you.” 

He did not choose to say a word in reply to an ap- 
peal which so entirely suited him, in presence of any 
one else. He only smiled again, and clasping her 
outstretched haud once more, took his leave. 

But it was hardly a happy face which Doctor 
Thayer wore, as he drove down the avenue. 





CHAPTER VII. 


A WHISPER arose in the town of Saxon, a rumor 
too wild and strange to be true; yet every one was 
anxious to know how such an absurd story could 
have been started. The gentlemen poh-pobed it, the 
ladies doubted and buzzed, and meantime it became 
evident that something really was the matter. Mrs. 
Burkhardt was not at home to visitors, and the ser- 
vants, when questioned, merely looked mysterious, 
and said that their mistress was very much engaged. 
Next, it was ascertained that Doctor Thay er’s sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Covlidge, was at his house, making her 
yearly visit a full month earlier than usual; and in 
the bright moonlight evenings, passers by the cottage 
saw a slight, black-robed tigure walking in the gar- 
dens or on the piazza, sometimes accompanied by 
Mrs. Coolidge, sometimes ‘by the doctor, or pertaps 
by both. Then Mr. Markham, whom everybody soon 
found out to be an attorney from England, called at 
the cottage every day. Finally, the whole astonish- 
ing story came out; the heiress marrying against her 
father’s wishes, and discarded in consequence; the 
long, vain search of her early lover; the strange, 
sudden death of the lady; the still more strange ap- 
parent death and real resuscitation of her child, and 
all the romantic circumstances of her hidipg. It was 
known that Mrs. Burkhardt utterly refused to be- 
lieve the girl anything bat an importer, and threat- 
ened to contest the case. But scarcely bad a deeper 
and more sinister buzz arisen, with such questions 
as this,—‘* Did she know who Mrs. Paulier was?” 
“ What did the woman die of?” ‘ Was the pretend- 


fore it was anuounced that the mistress of the Hall 

was convinced that the case was not an imposture, 

and had acknowledged her young relative, and in- 

vited her to become her guest till she could give up 

the house to her sole occupancy. Her carriage had 

been seen standing at the gate of the doctor’s cottage. 

But no one saw the face of the lady assbe came down 

the walk, and, stepping into the carriage with the 

brief order, “‘ Home!” was driven rapidly away. Her 
veil was pulled too closely, not only for scrutiny but 
for recognition, 

Mrs. Burkhardt had had a hard time. One would 
think it enough to be obliged to give up this magnitfi- 
cent estate, and the prospect of a still more magniti- 
cent fortune, without doing so under such humiliating 
circumstances, 

“Madam,” Mr. Markham had said, when she took 
@ high hand with him, “you may say that you do 
not believe in the identity of the child; but you must 
have known the mother. If we have to contest this 
matter, inquiries will be made into the manner of 
Mrs. Paulier’s death. It took place at your house, 
and was very sudden. I find that the disease was 
called cramps, a@ very vague and unsatisfactory 
definition.” 

“My God, sir!” the lady exclaimed; ‘do you sup- 
pose that 1 murdered the woman?” 

“By no means!” was the ready answer. “But 
can you prove that you did not? The circumstances 
are very awkward, and, preposterous as such an 
accusation would be, can you prove it to be false? 
Your position and character would be no screen. 
You must know, madam, that no one can stand so 
high but suspicion and scandal may touch them.” 
“And so,” she cried, ‘‘ I have got to give up, with- 
out a word, a home which has been mine for twenty- 
six years, and take a young adventuress by the hand 
and acknowledge her as a relative, for fear the rabble 
may accuse me of crimes which never entered into 
tay heart to commit!” 

Mr. Markham rose, took his hat and gloves, and 
made a very stiff bow to the lady. 

“We will put to the proof my ward’s title to be 
called an adventuress,” he said, coldly. 

The end of the matter was, that Mrs. Burkhardt 
was suddenly convinced by the proofs shown her, 
and was devoured by impatience to embrace her 
young relative, whose natural protectress she was. 
Why should Rose be in the house. of those people, 
who were nothing to her? But Rose had put a stop 
to all that. 

**I do not know any friends but Doctor Thayer, 
Mrs. Coolidge, and my guardian,” she said; “‘and I 
am perfectly comfortable here. Do not hurry about 
leaving the house. I have no desire to take posses- 
sion of it for some time. Please stay there this sum- 
mer, if you like.” 

Rose had tried to be cordial, but had succeeded 
very poorly. She was afraid of this woman with the 
pale smiling lips and the hard eyes, and an inad- 
vertent remark of her guardian had given her a feel- 
ing of vague, incredulous horror towards her. 

‘The fact that Mrs. Paulier died at her house will 
be a vise on her,” Mr. Markham had said, then, with 
a glance at Rose, had checked himself. 

She did not know, she would not know, what he 
might mean; but:she shuddered at the thought of 
the woman, and, in spite of herself, bad received her 
advances in the most freezing manner. 

‘‘ I trust, Mrs. Coolidge,” the lady said, as she rose 
to go, “ that you will try to impress on Miss Paulier 
an idea of the vulgarity of family quarrels. Her cir- 
cunistances are already so peeuliar that good taste 
requires an avoidance of anything that may attract 
further attention.” 

‘‘ The young lady, in accordance with her cousin’s 
will, has assumed the name of Stanley,” said Mrs 
Coolidge, haughtily, not deigning to take any further 
notice of the other’s insulting speech. 

Of course such a reception could not be very agree- 
able to the lady of the manor, and the parting had 
been as icy as possible, the visitor hastening to hide 
her face behind her veil. 

This unlucky visit of the mother. did not, however, 
prevent any more civilities from the family. That 
very evening, Mr. Frederick Clarence Lenox Burk- 
hardt opened the gate of the doctor’s garden, and 
walked easily up to where a small party sat on the 
piazza, enjoying the bright moonlight and the cool, 
‘tlower-scented breeze. He had time to scan the com- 
pany fully, as he approached them, for the clear light 
revealed their positions to him. Doctor Thayer and 
Mr. Markham sat together at one end of the veranda, 
and Mrs Coolidge, with her little girl leaning on her 
lap, sat at the other, the child asking ber mother some 
of those puzzling questions which nobody can answer, 
the motber calling up all her wisdom to satisfy the 
child, and prevent her guessing, prematurely, that 
there are some things which even a beautiful and be- 
loved mother does not know. Pacing the veranda 
between these two, was a young man who bent his 
head to catch the low-spoken worés of a slender girl, 
who looked up ever and anon to meet his look. 

“Confound him! he’s on the trail!” muttered the 
approaching Visitor, as he recognized Charles Wilson. 

“‘Deetor, I hear that lve got a cousin in your 
house. May 1 have the honor of being presented to 
her?” said the young man, when the doctor rose to 
meet him. 

Mr. Clarence Burkhardt was rather a gay fellow, 
and, since there was no pecuniary necessity for his 
adopting a profession or going into trade, he had 
lived merely a lite of pleasure, and on his father’s 
death had suld out bis business—tbis last an unfor- 
tunate step, which bad caused the following com- 
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“Since Mr. Clarence Burkhardt does not think it 
necessary to engage in business or study a profession, 
he must be in circumstances which will render any 
bequest from me unnecessary.” 
But, after all, there were worse young men than 
this indolent pleasure-seeker, and Rose Stanley’s 
friends were glad to see him. It looked better that 
some relative should be on friendly terms with ber, 
and they had nothing against Clarence on her ac- 
count. He found bimself cordially received both by 
the family and by Rose, who gave him her hand and 
called him Cousin Clarence. He watched ber closely 
in that soft light, and became every moment better 
Satisfied with the programme which his mother bad 
marked out for him. 
“If I lose the money, you may win it,’ she had 
said. ‘ They will take possession of her and marry 
her to that Charles Wilson, if nobody interferes. 
They have some story of her having been taken sick 
at the Wilsons, and Charles having carried her in 
his arms to the poorhouse, and catching the fever 
from her, and nearly dying in consequence. They’ll 
make the most of it; but a mere dry-goods trader 
will have no chance, unless you let him. Now is 
your chance, befure she goes into society, and gets 
her head turned.” 
Mrs.*Coolidge had persuaded Rose to wear white, 
which was the only color for which the girl would 
exchange her black, and plain and nun-like as her 
nansook robe was, she could bear it without losing 
her claim to beauty. Only one skirt, with a hem un- 
adorned by either lace or ruffles, long sleeves fastened 
about the wrists, and a high bodice buttoned closely 
to her round throat, certainly made a toilet quite se- 
vere enough. The loose, rich hair of sunny brown 
was untwined from the stiff braid into which the 
little nun had made it, and arranged by Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s artistic hands in shining coils about a small jet 
comb. She needed no ornament to set otf Ler delicate 
yet spirited beauty. The play of expression in her 
changing face, the delicate grace of her manner, in 
which a naturally lively disposition, impassioned and 
full of enthusiasm, alternated with the results of her 
conventual training, the downcast modesty and si- 
lence, the humility and self distrust of one who had 
looked forward to, and might yet lead, a life of self- 
denial, and poverty, and obscure toil. Nothing could 
be more odd or more charming than these fluctua- 
tions in ber manner, never abrupt, but meliing into 
each other with a bright and unconscious variety. 

Mr. Clarence Burkhardt was enraptured by what 
he, hackneyed in the world’s ways, considered co- 
quetry; by her friendliness to himself, by the willing- 
ness of tbe family to allow his cousinly claim, by 
everything, in short, but the presence of Charles 
Wilson. Rose, on ber part, was delighted with her 
two gallants, and puzzled herself not only then, but 
afterward, to decide which was the handsomer and 
the more agreeable. They were strikingly alike— 
both fair-haired, tall, blue-eyed, and with features 
for which cone description would do; but the manners 
and expressions were different. Wilson was proud, 
Burkhardt supercilious; the one at twenty-four still 
retained some of that boyish blush and roundness of 
cheeks which had helped make his earlier beauty; 
the other, at twenty-five, was thin, and of an alabas- 
ter whiteness. The eyes of the younger were frank, 
yet sometimes sby; those of the elder were cool and 
impenetrable. In fine, Charles Wilson was romantic 
and high-hearted, and his friend and rival blase and 
skeptical. 

Mr. Burkhardt was so well pleased with his recep- 
tion that, on taking leave, he proposed to come the 
next morning and take Rose -and Mrs. Coolidge to 
drive. 

“ Thank you,” said Rose, who had not yet learned 
that the fashionable morning is from twelve to two 
or three, ‘‘ but I am engaged every morning, and all 
day to-morrow.” 

Nothing would have induced her to set aside her 
morning engagement. At five o’clock she rose, and 
at half-past five stepped into a close carriage which 
had been hired on purpose fur her, and was driven 
to the convent. There she heard mass at seven 
o’clock, breakfasted with her old friends at half-past 
seven, wandered for a few minutes about her beloved 
retreat, then started for home ateight. Nothing but 
a decided storm prevented this drive, and then it was 
not for herself she cared, but for the driver and horses. 

Jt was but natural that this programme should 
change after a while. ‘Ihe heiress was young and 
full of life, and, w hatever might be her future course, 
it was surely as well tu see something of that society 
which eagerly desired to welcome her, and of those 
gayeties which no one c8uld deny her right to partic- 
ipate in. 
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Rose had gone to the doctor’s study to speak to him, 
and though he seemed to have no more to say, she 
still lingered. His time was so much occupied in bis 
profession that it was seldom they wet except at din- 
ner, and then there was always company. She wished 
to see him oftener, to speak to him more freely. He 
was always kind, but that very kindness made her 
wish for more. She wanted to talk with him, to tell 
him all her thoughts, all her plans and wishes; to 
learn, also, something of him. She longed to hear 
him speak of that lost bride whom she had last seen 
in the full glory of her morning loveliness and joy; 
to know if he was very lonely; to hear what he was 
doing, what he proposed or desired to do, what he 
thought, what he loved, what be bated. She could 
only guess it all, and his reserve both piqued and 
hurt ber. Surely she might be trusted if no other 
was. So, on this tirst time for weeks that she had 
seen him alone, she lingered, hoping that he would 
detain her. But the doctor, after pleasantly answer- 
ing her, had returned to the book he was studying, 
seeming to think that she had gone. She waited a 
moment, then went quietly out. 

As soon as she had gone, he pushed his book back, 
““{t is very pleasant while it lasts,” he said; * but 
she will get over this fondness for me after she bas 
been in the world a while, aud it wonkd be folly in 
me to allow myself to become attached to her. If 
she were poor, and | could keep her here as my 
child—perhaps marry her to Charles—then it would 
do very well; but I must not fancy that my lonely 
days are over.” 

He sighed, and leaned his head on his hand. “I 
am afraid I have been very unwise,” he resumed, 
after awhile. ‘ I was not really cor scious of my lonc- 
liness iill I contrasted it with these gay comings and 
goings. What shall I do when they areall gene? I 
am afraid I shall have to get martied,” giving a little 
laugh; “ but to whom?” 

He made an impatient exclamation, and resumed 
his book, a frown, and a blush, and a balf laugh 
coming all together. The tact was that there were 
many ladies who were quite willing to cheer the doc- 
tor’s loneliness, and he knew it perfectly well; and 
among them was one at thought of whom in that 
connection, his face always reddened in that half- 
angry, half-ashamed way. Mrs. Burkhardt was ten 
years older than Doctor Thayer, and it was too ab- 
surd to think of; yet he could not hide from himself 
that she took particular pains to be captivating to 
him, and kept him fully aware of her attractions. 
He did not believe that she was in love with him; 
she never disgusted him with any silly sentimental- 
ities; but she felt the force of his character, she re- 
spected and liked him, and she was fascinated by 
him. 

‘*T dare say she would make a very good wife,” he 
said, and put the subject from his mind. 

It was arranged that Mrs, Burkhardt should leave 
the Hall in the autumn, and Rose persuaded Mrs, 
Coolidge to take up her abode there and be castellan. 
But before going, the lady of the manor proposed to 
give a party, at which her young cousin and sup- 
planter should make her debut in fashionable life. 
This party was a magnificent affair. Mrs. Burkhardt 
meant to abdicate royally; and, besides, she had 
several ends which she hoped might be served that 
night. By displaying herself to this unsophisticated 
girl as a woman who knew pertectly well all the ways 
of that world of which Rose was so ignorant, she 
could obtain an influence over her for the future; 
then she could further her scheme for Clarence by 
impressing Rose’s imagination. There were otier 
ends which the lady did not think of aloud. And, 
after all, it would be a pleasant thing to present to 
the world a girl whom eves ybedy was dying to see. 

Parties are pretty much alike in their general fea- 
tures; everybody has music, lights and supper. But 
few have grounds so capable of being transformed 
into enchanted lands, with June suddenly come back 
in the middle of October; roses, or the scent of roses, 
everywhere. The trees were full of birds, and three 
different bands were stationed in the grounds, Mrs. 
Burkhardt had regard for the many pairs of lovers 
who were to be of her company, and did not illumin- 
ate everywhere. There were dim, tragrant walks 
and groves, and mossy seats far trom the houre, 
where only stars shone, and tbe sound of music can e@ 
faintly, in thrilling, intermittent breaths. The house 
itself was a beacon to the country far and wide. 
There were people in the city who eat upon their 
house-rovf#, and watched through spy-glasses the 
blazing windows of Rose Hall, three miles or more 
away; saw the gay crowds pass up and down the 
steps, saw the dancers, Saw grcups scattered in the 
garcens and on verandas and balconies. Where all 





A drive of six miles and back in the early mornirg 


some self-reyiroaches, and the horses were brought 
round in the evening; and instead of the silent and 
solitary prayer at dawn of day, she had the concert 
or play, by gaslight. Then the Saxon families began 
to call at the doctor’s, and invitations poured in by 
scores. Moreover, Rose had found an old friend in 
O-—Miss Lily Raymond, her first intimate in the 
convent, and Doctor Thayer, ever thoughtful and 
indulgent, had invited the young lady to become 
Rose’s companion at the cottage. 

“You are so good!” said Rose, gratefully, when he 
suggested this invitation to her. 

‘Do not be too sure that I am not selfish in this,’’ 
he answered, smiling. ‘‘ It is many years since my 
home has been so gay and pleasant as it has been 
during the last three months. I want to make the 








ed death and the hiding for the child’s safety ?”—be- 








ment in the late Mr. Stanley’s will: 


most of it while it lasts.” 
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was rather an exhausting way to begin the day; 80, 
after a while it was omitted, though not without | 


the tlowers could have come from was a wonder even 
to those who knew the extent of the hothouses at 
the Hall. Every greenhouse for miles around had 
been rifled tor the occasion. Doctor Thayer bad gal- 
| lantiy cffired bis finest plants, and they bad Leen 
| gracicurly accepted. When he went there, he found 
| them in the place of Loror, not adorning the great 
' crimson saloon in which madam received ber visitors, 
but in the boudoir lined with rose-colored satin which 
Mr. Stanley had had fitted up when be made bis last 
visit. Aiter all, Mr. Stanley had good taste, bis 
cousin had said, viewing this exquisite casket of a 
room, when it was completed. 

There were thirty rooms thrown open to the guests 
that night, and in every room were pictures and 
flowers. It was like a royal reception, and Mrs, 
Burkbardt looked a queen. Perbaps she was pow- 
dered aud rouged, but no matter for that; she was 

the most superbly haudsome woman in her rooms 
| that ni,ht. She wore white satin, train and tunic 
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embroidered and fringed with gold. A set of dia- 
monds, which had not their equal in the country, 
glittered on her person. They lay among the laces 
on her bosom, they bound her arms and tuinkled 
from her ears, and a small corgnet that had only gold 
enoug? to hold the gems, surrounded, like an aureole 
of sunbeams, the black, crisp waves of her hair. 
With her commanding height and graceful motions 
and attitudes, she would have riveted all eyes, but 
for the girl who stood just beside her, a little with- 
drawn, and shrinking somewhat from the observa- 
tion which she could not avoid. 

Mrs, Burkhardt had bumored Rose’s wishes rel- 
ative to her dress. It could scarcely be expected that 
“the little pu,” or “Sister Blanche,” as she was 
everywhere called, would dress as other young ladies 
might. Her costume was copied from an antique 
statue; a trailing skirt and tunic of the pattern since 
revived in peplu‘us, high in the neck, and with close 
sleeves reaching to the elbows. his simple and 
graceful cosiume was of white royal velvet, witha 
border of pale blue. Bands of turquoises bound ber 
arms, worn over the long gloves that were buttoned 
with turq:ei-es till they nearly reached the sleeves. 
Only the elbows were visible, snowy white, beauti- 
fully rounded and dimpled. A scarf of blue lace 
bound her graceful head, bringing out the golden 
lights of her clustering hair, the fringed ends of the 
scarf forming a slight screen for her face, when she: 
chose tu so veil it by averting her head from some 
too admiring gaze, 

It would be useless to attempt a description of the 
enthusiasin she excited, of her sweet and simple un- 
consciousness that in that crowd of beautiful women, 
in all the glory of elaborate and becoming costumes, 
she shone resplendent and unique, like the evening 
star anid sunset clouds. She watched with bright, 
wonderiffg eyes the glittering throng that passed and 
repassed her, and gave a smiling greeting to the 
bew-comers, as Mrs. Burkhardt presented them, 
with her grandest air, to her ‘cousin, Miss Rose 
Stanley.” Doctor Thayer and Mrs. Coolidge also 
stood by Rose, the lady whispering observations on 
the people they saw,the gentleman smilingly guarding 
the “little nun” from a too great press of admirers. 
Not very far away, one might have seen a handsome 
young man standing persistently in the same place 
for an hour, and watching this group with unmoving 
eyes, only occasionally glancing to where Mr. Clar- 
ence Burkhardt stood smilingly receiving his moth- 
er’s guests. Clarence was looking unusually well 
that evening, and seemed to be fully aware of it. 

** Mr. Wilson,” says a soft voice in the ear of this 
watchful gentleman, “who is that lady in garnet 
velvet and diamonds?—the one who is just going in- 
to the music-room?”’ 

‘*T don’t see her,” replies Mr. Charles Wilson, 
with very good reason, for he has not removed his 
eyes from Rose and Clarence. 

Miss Lily Raymond glanced into his face, saw the 
direction of his eyes, and pouted her red under lip. 
The young man had been detailed to show her 
through the rooms, and he bad gone no farther with 
her than to this .post of observation, where for the 
last hour and more he had stood as if glued to the 
corner of the cabinet against which he leaned, and 
had not once looked at the lady on his arm. And 


| ganized, and a patrol of forty men paraded the 





yet, Miss Lily Raymond was well worth looking at. 
A pretty blonde she was, with a bright, airy manner, ; 
halt-childlike, half-coquettish, and wholly charming. 
She had now been at Doctor Tbhayer’s nearly two 
months, and had seen Mr. Wilson every day, yet 
this, she thought, with vexation, was ali the iupres- 
sion she had made. 

At length Mrs. Burkhardt felt herself released | 
from her duties, and, turning to take Ductor Thayer’s 
offered arm, she beckoned to Clarence. 

*“* Take Rose to see the roo:..s,” she said. 

But Rose, with pretty willfulness, shook her head 
at him, and put her hand in the doctor’s disengaged 
arm. She had begun to see that she could do as she 
pleased. 

‘“* Very well,” Mrs. Burkhardt said, smiling to hide 
her anger. ‘“ I will find an escort,” withdrawing her 
hand. 

Rose drew back, blushing. ‘I will go with Clar- 
ence,” she said. ‘‘ Was it very improper in me, | 
Clarence, to take the duct: r’s arm in that way?” she 
whispered, in much cistrcss. 

“Certainly net! You cannot do anything very | 
wrong,” was the gallant reply; ‘‘ but in a company 
like this, one lacy is considered enough for one gen- 
tleman. Whom ure you lsoking for?” 

**O, it is no matter,” said Rose, blushing again. 

She had been looking back to where Charles Wil- 
son stood, still looking after her, trying to hide the 
pallor of his face puder an appearance of gayety. 








together. | 

** Charlie and that pretty Mies Raymond are cer-- 
tainly very much cccupied with each other,” he re- | 
marked, carelessly, 

Rose looked into bis face, but said nothing. 

** It would be a guod match,” he went on. * Charles | 
is a capital fellow, and of course you can recommend 
your fair friend.” 

‘* What has become of the doctor and Mrs. Cool- 
idge?” asked “Rose, abruptly, stopping to look back 
as they stepped out on to the front veranda. 

‘Mrs, Coolicye is talking with Mrs. General Sum- ' 
merville, about her babics, ll be bound, and Doctor ' 
Thayer aud my mamma have just disappeared in the 
direction of the pink boudvir. I wish [I could ask you 
something in confidence, Cousin Rose,’ he said, as | 
abruptly as she bad spoken. 

* Sv you can.” 


| scope for the rest; but it was her intention to make a 


“People are talking a little about the doctor and 
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and his followers lined the railway when the great 


my mother, and I can’t find out anything by her. | way-freight came tearing along, and pe!l-mell, hel- 


Do you know anything? Do you think they are go- 


ing to be married?” 

“JY never dreamed of sucha thing!” cried Rese, 
starting away from him. “It would be shameful! 
She is years and years older.” 

“*T quite agree with you,” said the young man. ‘I 
was afraid of it once; but I feel easier now, since 
mother is so much less rich. I always thought he 
would like*the place here.” 

They went down into the gardens, that were scenes 
of enchantment. The fcliage had turned with au- 
tumn tints, and in the lights seemed to be trees of 
red and golden flame; the very spirit of starlight, 
odors, love and beauty breathed in the strains of 
music that seemed to pierce the air, so peuetrating 
was their sweetness. Lights were clustered here and 
there among the groves, and groups and pairs glided 
like shadows through the garden paths. The upper 
terraces were in full light from the house, and nearly 
as crowded as the saloons, the costumes and faces far 
more picturesque, since the light, coming only from 
one side, gave room for shade, and for many a bril- 
liant effect on jewels, feathers and silks. 

*T don’t see how anything on earth can_be so 
beautifal!’? exclaimed Rose, clasping her hands. 

That night Mrs. Burkhardt took leave of her friends 
with great emphasis. She was about going to Europe 
for a time, perhaps for years, and this was probably 
her last meeting with them before starting. Rouse 
was to take possession of the Hall in a week. 

“It will be so large and lonesome!” said Rose, 
pitifully, as they rode home. “Wont you change 
houses with me, Doctor Thayer, or come and live 
with me?” 
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(From “ Harper’s Bazar.’’] 


A RIDE IN THE DARK. 
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BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 


JOHNNY M’TAVISH, as all the good gossips of 
Chatterton said, was going to the—dogs just as fast 
as he could find any mode of locomotion to the des- 
tined spot; and, true to their instincts, each and 
every One among them all did the utmost to speed 
him along. To listen to the accounts of his total de- 
pravity that they gave one another you would have 
supposed him to be a hoary reprobate grown old in 
crime, for the years of manhood would never have 
been enough to contain one-half his commissions and 
omissions; everything short of murder and theft was 
laid at Johnny’s door—and he was exactly twelve 
years old. Johnny took down these signs and put 
up those; he rung door-bells, and left false messages 
when caught in the act; once he stealthily marked 
all the doors of the wealthier citizens of the town 
with cabilistic symbols in chalk, it was supposed, so 
tkat the community was thrown into a perfect panic 
with fear of burglars; a vigilance committee was or- 


streets from night till morning for several weeks; it 
was true that he had once been known, for a tact, to 
build ap immense bonfire of tar-barrels in the open 
street; he had raised such an alarm of fire at anoth- 
er time that all the engines were in full career before 
the imposition was discovered; he had made mouths 
at the constable; had passed a night in the lock-up, 
and had whistled all night; and bad even been 
heard to declare that the highest apex and goal of 
his ambition was to drive an engine. Iu truth, 
Johnny was a regularly organized bad boy. If he 
had not yet taken his diploma and degree in the 
school of vice, it was popularly understood in Chat- 
terton that the event would soon take place, and 
meantime he was trying tor high honors. 

If Johnny M’Tavish’s mother had not been weak- 
er than Taunton water, as the saying was, she would 
have had him by this time apprenticed at some trade 
where Le could have fuund oppertunity to work offa 
portion of all this superfluous spirit, and some sort of 


gentleman of her son, though she had nothing in the 
world to do it with, and ali Mrs. M’Tavish ever found 
herself capable of was sighing and wrinkling her 
smooth forehead, and wishing ‘ ber Johnny had less 
vinegar in him.” Johnny would kiss her pretty pink 
face all over, trom cap to chin, after these feeble re- 
monstrances, make her no promises, and not be home 
at night till long after the nine o’clock bells had bid- 
den him and all good boys to bed. 

Meanwhile what tive, when truant from school, 
Johnny did not spend round the wharves, learning 


meliitiuous foreign caths from the sailors there, and | 
Her escort glanced back, and shut his teeth close | wearing off the sick honors of his first old Virginia | 


leaf, he spent round the tunnel that traversed the 
town, and out at the railroad-crossing, waylaying the 
trains that were all obliged by law to brake up there, 
aud securing, with the half-dozen tiny scamps of 
whom be was the ringleader, @elightful rides of a 
mile or more on the steps of the last car. He knew 
the whistle of every engine on. either road; they all 
had a different note, which he recognized as easily as 
their own drivers would have done: this was the En- 
dicott that rung such a beld note, like the trumpet of 
some mighty bost; and this wheasy, phthisicky, fus- 


ter-skelter, obeying his lead, they threw themselves 
on the long empty platform-cars, in the middle of the 
train, at the end, anywhere where one appeared, and 
knowing, better than they knew their lessons, that a 
misstep would cause them to be cut to pieces. One 
of the drivers of this line, who had a natural sym pa- 
thy with Johnny’s recklessness, had bidden the fire- 
man puli him up on board several times, and had 
once given him a long midnight ride, wherein Jobn- 
ny bad watched his every movement as if bis lite de- 
pended on it, as indeed afterward it did, and had 
thanked him when they slowed and be jumped off, 
telling him that now perhaps he ha‘ stolen his trade. 
Johnny got back to Chatterton by boldly entering 
the passenger-train, and being infallibly put off at 
the next station for want of a ticket, until station by 
station he reacbed his home. But if he ever reacbed 
the pinnacle where that driver stood, and could con- 
trol that fiery horse with his own hand, and be the 
despot of a train full of people, it seemed to him, 
building bis air-castles, that he could ask no more. 

Mrs. M’Tavish used mildly to expect that some 
time she should see the mangled Johnny’s crumbs 
brought home on a shutter, and at one period she 
threw a glance into every wheel-barrow that went 
creaking by; but it took her only a little period to get 
used to anything, and now she could see him walk 
round the eaves of the house on his bead without a 
quiver. 

One lowering and gray summer afternoon at tea- 
time Johnny made his appearance with unlooked-for 
punctuality, entered the house, and ate his bread and 
milk without kicking anything over, made no motion 
tu go out again, and finally went to bed. It surprised 
his mother so much that she could not sleep. Long 
after she sought her pillow her eyes seemed glued 
wide open; and at last, as she lay there turning from 
one side to the other, ber wakeful ears caught sound 
of a rustle of the clothes on Jobnny’'s little bed, a 
sliding, slipping, hurrying, hustling murmur, and 
then she saw ashadow stealing by, and sat straight 
up in bed. “Johnny! Johnny!” she cried. But 
never a word replied. ‘ Johnny!” The front door 
ha‘ closed softly as if behind a ghost. She ran and 
threw open a window; it was a dark, thick night— 
not one outline of anything could she see—but two 
shoes pattering up the street as fast as one could fall 
behind the other told the whele story. He wasup to 
some mischief, Mrs. M’Tavish said, with her fretful 
sigh, that wes evident; bot it was of no use for ker 
to inquire into it now; by the time she could be dress- 
ed and out it would be over and done with probably, 
even if she knew where to go and find him as it was; 
and the comfortable sonl adjusted her night-cap and 
weut back to bed, only hoping that he was not going 
to set fire to a meeting-house, and shortly afterward 
was soundly sleeping the sleep of the just. 

Meanwhile, Jounny bad no such nefarious designs, 
Set fire to a meeting-house, indeed! why, be never 
went near one when he could help it. He was only 
going to run away with anengine. And he wasn’t 
going to steal the engine either; because, of course, 
that would be out of the question. Nor did be in- 
tend to do it any dainage; he was just going to have 
aride on her, and run her himself, he didn’t know 
where, and he didn*t much care; exactly as far as 
she would go, and they would find her when he was 
done with her. Collision, explosion, destruction of 
any sort, was not set down in his chart of the night, 
and he never gave it a thought. 

“Perbaps we'll goto the end of the world and 
jump off,” said Jchnny to little Tim, one of the four 
confederates of the night, and a rather shrinking 
one. 

On approaching the scene of immediate action, 
however, the engine-house was found to be locked 
and barred to a most dixpiriting degree; the only 
entrance that could be made must be through a win- 
dow-pane, and after a council of war it vas Tim who 
was selected, on account of his appropriate size, to 
make the first breach; he must be lifted cn the 
shoulders of the three conspirators in the darkness 
below to smash the pane, creep through, and raise 
the window for the others, for it was plain that it 
would need the united efforts of all four to wrench 
open the great doors; which last, after the engine- 
lantern had teen fi und and lighted with Johnny’s 
matches, was finally successfully effected. 

“Now,” said Johuny, “ the first thing to do is to 
build the fire.” 

“ That wont take long,” said Fred. 

“First your paper and shavings,” said Johnny, 
suiting the action to the word; “and then your chips 
and charcoal. Here they are all ready, and here’s 
the grate all dursped.” 

“ He’s an obliging fellow, that fireman—we’ll take 
him on if he asks us. 
steam up in no time!” exclaimed little Tim. 

“T guess I know. Don’t you bother,” turning on 
him sharply, “I’m captain here! I’m running this 
engine. A word out of your head and I'll put you 
off!” 

“You keep still, Tim,” exclaimed Will, making 
favor for himself at court. 

“Why, [ aint doing nothing,” whispered Tim. 

**He’s afraid,” said the stout-hearted Lawrence. 





sy whistle came from the throat of the General; and 
this shrill, feminine, wicked acreech belonged to the | 


‘Guess he’d better stay behind. Don’t want cowards 
along of us.’’ 
‘No, no, no,” cried Tim in an ageny, seeing all 


Vhere’s a roarer for you! have | 


“ Hold your neise,” said Johnny, in his mysterious 
o commanding uadertone. ‘ You want to bring 
| the police inon us? Ofcourse he’s going. Wh r-'s 
the use? S’pose we'd leave him behind to set all the 
railroad on our track? Shut upand bundle in now!" 

*‘Can’t go south, can we?” said Lawrence, 

“ Just as well go north, then,” answered Johnny. 
“ We'll back her out for water, and the switch is all 
set for the main track, got on that end and put! Go 
the way she’s headel now—ride twice as far as if we 
went south and were brought short up with a round 
turn in the city. Shan’t we have a go? 
tearer—is the Sitan! Aint I glad it’s her?” 

The roaring of the fire, the steam, and the sighing 
of the valves subdued the dialogue, the great bi ck 
creature, the shadows on beams an‘! rafters, the glow, 
and the stscurity gave the moment all it me’ed ot 
mystery and wicked adventure. And as the chief of 
some banditti gives the heroic word, Jotnny riiset 
his hand and touched the rod, and- O joy! O fte:r! 
there was a snort, a pant, a puff, and the stately 
Satan glided slowly out of the ergine-house, 

For one second Johnny’s beart sank into his very 
shoes; but with the next it bounded as h'gh as the 
heavens—some visionary who foun‘ at last his waxen 
wings sustaining an airy flight could feel no more 
exultation; and he put up his head like a king and 
brought her to a stop beneath the pu np. 

** How is it we get the water into her?” said John- 
ny then, after a moment's silence, in which his king- 
sip had met with the first rebel. ‘I've seen them, 
But I'll be dashed,” said the naughty Jobnuny, “if 1 
can remember how.” 

* Gness she’s got enovgh in her now,” suggest: d 
Lawrence. ‘They stop for water in the last station, 
you know.” 

“So they do,” answered Johnny. “And there's 
the gage, if that’s any sign—it says there's a plenty. 
So that’s all right. Here we go, boys. One, two, 
three, now look out!’’ A long slide, a jerk, a jump 
half cff the rails, and they were going indeed, past 
the long line cf the workshops and the freight-houses, 
out on the open country, cutting the air like a knife, 
a roaring wind themselves—for Johnny had let on all 
the steam at one blast, and, suddenly sending it 
against the cup-valve, turned in triumph to the thre: 
as one prolonged, tremendous shriek stabbed the 
aching air, and the Satan gave voice as she rushed 
forward, The proper engineer turned in his 5! ep 
that night. and cried out to his wife that if ever he 
heard the Satan scream he heard her now; bat while 
he spoke the thing was ont of hearing ani fleeting 
along. Along over the low, still meadows and the 
causeway between them, through the wide d rk 
tiekis, over the span of an echoing gully, whistling 
again like a rag:ng demon as they dashe'l across t! e 
turnpike; and then, obedient to Johnny’s hand, 
gently slackening speed as they approached the | ng, 
hellow bridge that rang out their thunder behind 
them, and where they saw the head-light laying 
beams of light and darkness for her to travel on as 
they felt their way over. The exhilaration with 
which Johnny was tilled was a sort of intoxication— 
to move this mighty mass of glowing machinery with 
x touch of his finger, to slip along at leisure, or to 
shoot as a blazing rocket dves, to rule over all the 
read, to fly along shrieking and waking the wayside 
peuple from their heavy sleep, to dominate the great 
black night in this way! And then the ha'fdread of 
discovery, the exciting fear lest the awakened road- 
master might be after them with the Endicott or the 
Demerara, each of which iron steeds had been lett 
behind stabled in their stalls! “It’s 1iproarious, 
boys!” cried Johnny; and after executing an Irish 
jig as well as circumstances and the narrow space 
allowed, the engineer walked round the engine-box 
on his hands, with his heels in the air, much to the 
detriment of little Lim’s face, and wound up with 
another screcch trom the brazen throat ot Sitan, ‘1 
guess we’re going pretty fast,” said Johnny then—as 
if there could be any dvubt about it. “lean bear 
the air sizz past us as loud as the engine.” 

Pretty fast indeed—those who, reused by the un- 
wouted tread of this midnight special, sprung trom 
their beds to look out upon the railway, said that it 
was no train, but a blazing arrow that shot by as ifa 
flash of lightning sprung along the rails, and they 
trembled in a sudden superstition, and told one 
another there would be news of some horrible cis- 
aster in the morning after such an ominous appear- 
ance in the dead of the night. 

Little did Johnny think of behulders, or dreamers. 
or ominous appearances, or disasters, a8 the Sitan 
| fled along- fis at a rate of speed that tiad never been 
asked of ber tefore, jumped along the track, and 
seemed faiily to devour the space «ith her burning 
axles. Now they reached the tremendous trestle- 
work that strode across the valley of the Marravick 
River from hill to hill; every p-und of steam was on, 
Johnny never lightened her, but ran down upon it 
full tilt, and plunged along ikea thunder-bolt, while 
the enormous piles and piliars rocked beneath them. | 
Far below the river rolled dimly its silent tide; the 
graveyard on its bank litted its white stones through 
the darkness; if Johnny knew anything about the 
depth and canger underneath it only added to his 
wild er joyment, inasu.ucb as be was triumphing over 
it. Hestood with his feet wide apart, a8 he tad seen 
the other drivers do; but could not tel bis arms in 
their nonchalant manner, as he was obliged ipgio- 
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| riovsly to hold on that he might not lose hia balance |. 


Satan. It was a queer fact to Johnny’s active mind, | the vhispered consultations and glorious secrets of —for the rest of the boys were being tossed and jost- 


that though they ail Lad male names, they were al- | 
ways spoken of as shes; it caused him to study the | 


the schocl-recessis vanishing into air. “I 
afraid! I’m not acoward! Hope I may die! 


aint 
You 


| economy of the engine to some purpose, but he never just mind your own business, Lawrence, now!” as he 
! cleared up that mystery for all, Every evening he grew desperate. “I’m going! 


I say I am!” 





| led to a jelly as tie Satan darted onward, trembling 
!in every valveand joint, and leaping and springing | 
asa panther does through the forest—and he gazed 
‘ out uublenchingly at the lane of lastre that opened 
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before them on the shining rails. Now they we 
firm land, and two great oxen, relieved of their 
yet exch following their yoke-fellow the 

through, blundered across the way, alter the » 
fashion of their kind; the cow-catcher toesed 
was left of them upon one side betore they kne 

thiog had bappened, and the Satan bounde 
Now they cut through a lofty birch forest, ever 
ot which gave them a hundred echoes, and lett 

of sight; towns and farms and fichis and bh 


| raced by; clouds of steam and smoke swept i 


Jeys alter them, and now all objects fled in o 
distinguishable line of swiftness, till the childre 
the darkling world go by them like some black 
flight. Now the speed was a trifle leas—they 
going about the declivity of a mountain, ar 
wheels turned, one time in four, without cling 
the rail and getting forward; on one side bere 
cipice went down @ hundred feet or more, Law 
looking out, and by the aid of the head light, di 
the peril, and shouted thereupon a shivering re 
strance in Johnny's car. Johnny reviled him 
faint heart, and made the engine jump; Law 
summoned his braggadocio to the rescue, anti k 
little Tim, who had curled himeelt into a hea, 
abandoned all thought of any thing but terror, 
suddenly another sound from any made by the * 
seemed to burst and scatter all the air about * 
and repeat itself in a prolonged and bollow roa 
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Leviathan Limeelt bad litted up bis born, 

“What's that?” sung out Tim and all ther 
chorus. 

“Gowl George!” said Johnny. ‘It's the 
Freight! Sure as you're alive it’s the Extra F, 
ty Chatterton! We're goners!” 

“Slow her! Slow her, Johnny! Slow her 
we'll all jamp off and leave ber," they all cri. 
gether, while their teeth chattered in their hea 

7 guess so!” retorted Johnny, witha proud + 
* Wait till I just whistle back first.” And the> 
opened mouth in a shriek that echoed trom «i 
side of the mountains and died away in the ¢! 
as if nothing less than Bellerophon'’s Chimur 
auswered the challenge of Leviathan. And 
they were tearing on. “Do you suppore,” 
Jobnny, then turning on the three quaking 
behind him with severity—‘do you suppose 
pack of little cowards, that I brought the Com 
engine out here to stash her up and yo safe my) 
No! they shall have her as good a# I found b 
they shan’t have me! Do you suppose, besides, 
I’m going to leave her on the track to throw 
Extra Freight ott the mountain and murder | 
know how many people?” 

“What are you going todo?” queried Lawr 
then, doubling up his tists, ‘'Do something q 
or Pikjamp off!” 

“You take care, or I'll pitch you off, you | 
and on the wreng side, too!” shouted Johnny. 

They bad passed the crest of the incline some 
since, and were dercending the opposite side, 
momentum added to their steam, It gas cert 
high time that Jobnny should do something. 
moment more, as they rounded the curve #t 
recklers rate, if they were not thrown cffin do 
by very reasun of the terrific rapidity, the great 
of tbe Extra Freight would break blindingly 
upon them; and then nothing but destruction 
cry, one pitiful pang, and shattered to dusty at 

Johnny knew it; he had been over the route 
before. Hedid not tell them—but he shut off a 
sieam—they ought directly afterward, he imag: 
to have been standing stock-still; and yet they 5 
in motion, though but slightly so. The engine, 
was almost red-Lot; bis own place was abeo! 
scorching ; he knew how low the water was now- 
moment the whole thing might explode, and ! 
nothing but a thousand fiery sparks whirling « 
the mountain side. Suddenly he faced about-—-! 
was an excuse to get the boys off, at any rate; 
might reach the place, by running, before the er 
did, and they might not. ‘ There's a shunting 
where they used to switch off the way-trains for 
express,” he cried. ‘ You three stop your bial 
ing and spring off. It'll take the three of yo 
move the switch. I'll run on with the Satan. 
minute ber last wheel is over lock it back agai: 
the Extra Freight. Look alive now—for I've ebt 
all the steam: and she’s going of berself!” Jol 
had risen to the emergency. 

Bat the boys listened to him as if they bad 
stunned; he bad to push and shove aud swing | 
off, at last, or they would still bave clung about 
as being the stronger mind and the only safety 
was not dangerous to do, for the Satan only wa 
along now, though that walk was the walk 
Juggernaut. 

It was little Tim who was the first to dart ¢ 
the switch and to pull upon it with all his we 
as Learly as estimated about as much as a feath 
and have it mind him no more than it woul! } 
mindeda sparrow. ‘The Satan belched outhertl 
der close upon him the moment he bad touche 
He called in a frantic cry, though it was airem)) 
late, to Lawrence aud Fred, who had contrive: 
scramble to his side, bot had neither strength, 
will, nor courage enough to lift their handr, 01 
anything with them after they were lifted. If t 
had it would have made no odds then, for be 
they had actualiy reached it the first wheel hal 
over, and then the last; and though, in the eter 
spasm of fright at seeing the worrt that coull! 
pen, they all threw themselves at once Upon the | 
er, it was after the engine Lad parsed the place, 
the little fools failed to move it an inch, when it 
bo Maiter whether they woved it or Bot. 
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said Johnny, in his mysterious 
srtone. “You want to bring 
fcourse he’s going. Whire’s 
leave him behind to set all the 
Shut upand bundle in now!” 
1 we?” said Lawrence, 
rth, then,” answered Johnny. 
© water, and the switch is all 
got on that end and put! Go 
1ow—ride twice as far as if we 
rought short up with a round 
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Aint I glad it’s her?” 
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betore them on the shining rails. Now they were on 
firm land, and two great oxen, relieved of their yoke, 
yet each following their yoke-fellow the night 
through, blundered across the way, after the stupid 
fashion of their kind; the cow-catcher tossed what 
was left of them upon one side before they knew any 
thing had Lappened, and the Satan bounded on. 
Now they cut through a lofty birch forest, every leaf 
of which gave them a hundred echoes, and left it out 


of sight; towns and farms and fields and hedges | 


raced by; clouds of steam and smoke swept in vol- 
leys after them; and now all objects fled in one in- 
distinguishable line of swiftness, till the children saw 
the darkling world go by them like some black comet’s 
flight. Now the speed was a trifle less—they were 
going about the declivity of a mountain, and the 
wheels turned, one time in four, withcut clinging to 
the rail and getting forward; on one side bere a pre- 
cipice went down a hundred feetor more. Lawrence, 
looking out, and by the aid of the head-light, divined 
the peril, and shouted thereupon a shivering remon- 
strance in Johnny’s car. Johnny reviled him for a 
faint heart, and made the engine jump; Lawrence 
summoned his braggadocio to the rescue, and kicked 
little Tim, who had curled himself into a heap and 
abandoned all thought of any thing but terror. And 
suddenly another sound from any made by the Satan 
seemed to burst and scatter all the air about them, 


Johnny must bave known perfectly well that it | 


would beso. It was a shunting disused this year or 
moore, on account of its hazardous situation, and the 
switch was something too rusty to be stirred unless 
it was pried with picks. Perhaps just one shadow of 
ignorant hope that it might be done held him in sua- 
pense as he helped the boys off, the suspense of only 
a@ single second; for still slipping slowly and inevita- 
| bly forward, with the roar of the advancing train, 
whose tread bad already shook the mountain, in his 
ears, he had lett the children and the switch behind, 
and, gradually gathering velocity with every revolu- 
tion of her wheels in the steep, descending grade, 
the Satan was crashing downward, round the curve, 
outin broad sight of the Extra Freight that was 
beating heavily and crueliy upward, like some pant- 
ing, writhing dragon of old story, vomiting flame, 
and bellowing and winding along iu shining .convo- 
| lutions. : 

But Johnny folded his arms firmly. He bad read 
about the sea-captains who never fursook the ship, 
and as for Satan, rather than desert Ler, he meant to 
die. He could not save her, but at least he would 
not survive her. All at once a last resort struck him, 
so that he almost staggered—to let on all the steam 
again, and then reverse the engine, and back her up 
the hill, and down the other side, and out upon the 
trestles, and the causeways, and the fields, till he 





and repeat itself in a prolonged and hollow roar as if | could give her up in some station where the men 


Leviathan himself bad litted up his horn. 

“What's that?” sung out Tim and all the rest in 
chorus. 

“Good George!” said Johnny. ‘It’s the Extra 
Freight! Sure as you’re alive it’s the Extra Freight 
tv» Chatterton! We're goners!” 

“Slow her! Slow her, Johnny! Slow her, and 
we'll all jump off and leave her,” they all cried to- 
gether, while their teeth chattered in their heads. 

‘*T guess so!” retorted Johnny, with a proud scorn. 


“ Wait till 1 just whistle back first.” And the Satan ; 


were out with lanterns to meet the Extra Freight. 
The Satan would make ten miles to the Extra Freight 
one. The thought flashed through his mind like a 
sunbeam, with an instantaneous sensation of relief 
and joy; he threw up his hand to execute the idea, 
and in the confusion and excitement of the moment 
—ftor Jobnny was not altogether invincible—he 
touched the wrong red. There was oue bound, one 
dart, and then a withering, searing sheet of hot light 
that opened and blazed everywhere about hiw, the 
report: f a thousand thunders; ieaven and carth had 





' 
opened mouth in a shriek that echoed from side to met and crashed together, and then blank blackuess, 


side of the mountains and died away in the clouds, 


as if nothing less than Bellerophon’s Chinera bad | 


auswered the challenge of Leviathan. And still 
they were tearing on. ‘‘Do you suppose,” said 


; and nothing more. The Satan was dust and ashes, and 
Johnny was nowhere. 

When the people of the but slightly injured freight- 
train bad exbausted themselves in vain search for 


Johnny, then turning on the three quaking mites | 5»me human remnant of the disaster, at last they 


behind him with severity—‘‘do you suppose, you 


came across a little heap of bruken bones, clothed in 


pack of little cowards, that I brought the Company’s | scalded and torn fiesb, one cluster of Which was still 
engixze out here to swash her up and go safe myself? | grasping the extinguished engine-lantern. They 
No! they shall have her as good as 1 found her, or | lifted it tenderly, amidst much wonderment, and 
they shan’t have me! Do you suppose, besides, that | hurried with it to the nearest aid. It was a sight to 
I’m going to leave her on the track to throw the | biake one shudder if it had given any sign of life. 
Extra Freight ott the mountain and murder I don’t | But the pain of the surgeon’s eff rts over this man- 


know how many people?” 


xied object brought back a spark of vitality, and 


“What are you going to do?” queried Lawrence, Jvhnny opened his eyes uu the faces that were bent 


then, doubling up his fists. ‘*Do something quick, 
or I’ jump off!” 

“You take care, or I’ll pitch you off, you baby, 
and on the wreng side, too!” shouted Johnny. 


over him, and closing them ayain, caught sight, as 
he did so of the engine-lantern, and started up on 
one elbow. 

' *T didn’t steal it,” said Johnny. “ Indeed 1 didn’t 


They had passed the crest of the incline some time | Mean to st-al the lantern. I only stole a ride.” 


since, and were descending the opposite side, their 


* Never mind, never wind,’? murmured the sur- 


momentum added to their steam. It was certainly | Ze0L, busy with his work, and not at all understand- 
high time that Johnny should do something. In a | ing tue sighing sentence. “ Nothing serious at ail— 
moment more, as they rounded the curve at this | paich you up as good as new. But Johnny, think- 


reckless rate, if they were not thrown cffin doing it 





ing then that it was the pretty pink face that he bad 


by very reasun of the terrific rapidity, the great light , lett at home, above him, had fainted again; and he 
of the Extra Freight would break blindingly full uever knew what the comforting assurance meant 
upon them; and then nothing but destruction—one , till many weeks thereafter it had been fultilled. 


cry, one pitiful pang, and shattered to dusty atoms. 


Upon the subsequent career of this young scape- 


Johnny knew it; he had been over the route once grace the Directors of the Chatterton Railroad Com- 


before. Hedid not tell them—but he shut off all the 
steam—they ought directly afterward, he imagined, 


pany felt that they had a word to say, and they were 
in a sufiiciently irate condition on the day succeeding 


to have been standing stock-still; and yet they were | the loss of the Satan to have run him through a 


in motion, though but slightly so. The engine, too, 


gauntlet of raw hides so soon as his bones should be 


was almost red-hot; bis own place was absolutely Whole again, and they would for a time listen to 
scorching; he knew how low the water was now—any | nothing less than a youth passed in the Reform 
moment the whole thing might explode, and leave | School, that there he might finish what negiect in 
nothing but a thousand fiery sparks whirling down | the streets had begun. But the president of the com- 
the mountain side. Suddenly he faced about—there | pany had a soul, if the corporation had none. . Tue 
was an excuse to get the boys off, at any rate; they lad who can do so much can do more,” said he. * His 
might reach the place, by running, before the engine future must be adopted by us as a sort of redeemable 


did, and they might not. ‘ There’s a shunting here 


pledge tor the Satan. He shall be educated in the 


where they used to switch off the way-trains for the | art he loves, at our expense, and whcn he is ready 


express,” he cried. ‘ You three stop your blubber- 


for work, we will tind it tor him in this great country, 


ing and spring off. It'll take the three of you to whose highways aud byways, whose unbridged rivers 


move the switch. I’ll run on with the Satan. The 
minute her last wheel is over lock it back again for 


to be crossed, and mountain-ranges to be tunnelled, 
demand his courage, and coolness, aud adventure. 


the Extra Freight. Look alive now—for I’ve shut off | And when he is binding the Atlantic and Pacific to- 


all the steam and she’s going of herself!” Johnny 
had risen to the emergency. 

But the boys listened to him as if they had been 
stunned; he bad to push and shove and swing them 
off, at last, or they would still have clung about him 
as being the stronger mind and the only safety. It 
was not dangerous to do, for the Satan only walked 
along now, though that walk was the walk of a 
Juggernaut. 

It was little Tim who was the first to dart upon 
the switch and to pull upon it with all his weight, 
as nearly as estimated about as much as a feather’s, 
and have it mind him no more than it would have 
mindeda sparrow. The Satan belched out her thun- 
der close upon him the moment he had touched it. 
He called in a frantic cry, though it was already too 
late, to Lawrence and Fred, who had contrived to 
scramble to his side, but had neither strength, nor 
Will, nor courage enough {o lift their hands, or do 
anything with them after they were lifted. If they 
had it would have made no odds then, for before 


gether with his iron chain, he will have paid us for 
the Satan!” And the President actually did it. Mrs. 
M’Yavish cried, but made no further opposition to 
the adoption of Johuny by the Chatterton Railroad 
Company, and to-day there is not a more skillful or 


the vast Rocky Mountain Valley than the hand and 
brain belonging to Johnny M’Tavish. 
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HAD NO FEAR OF STSALING YEARS. 

Napoleon in his Italian campaign, took a Hunga- 
rian battalion prisoners. The colonel, an eld man, 
complained bitterly of*the French mode of tighting— 
by rapid and desultory attacks on the flank, the rear, 
| the lines of communications, etc., and concluded by 
saying ‘‘ that he had fought in the armies of Maria 
Theresa, in Germany, when battles used to be won 
in a systematic way.”—‘‘ You must be old,” said Na- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Why is it that photographs fade? The causes of 
fading are manifold. Everybody now knows that an 
ordinary photograph is composed of a salt of silver, 
with which a small per centage of asalt of gold is | 
combined, and that several chemicals are used in its | 
production. Well, if any trace of any of these chem- 
icals remains in the paper, over and above that small 
portion which enters into the composition of the print, 
fading is inevitable. The washing away of such | 
traces constitutes one of the photographer’s most irk- 
some tasks; it is often Jeft to careless hands. But | 
supposing this priaary cause of fading removed, | A NEW ENCAMPMENT TALKED OF. 
others may exist. The paper upon which the priat| We learn that a new Encampment of Knights 
is mounted may contain some acid or chemical that | Templar is talked of in Boston, and by some of the 








[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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will decompose the matter of the picture; and the 
same remark a) plies to the adhesive substance used 
in the mounting. The vapors included in a presum- 
ably pure atmosphere may be sufliciently pernicious 
to disturb the chemical equilibrium of the darkened 
silver, and form acompound of another color. The 
first of these dangers may be guarded against; and 
photographers have lately striven to do battle with 
the last, by the use of varnishes to shield their prints 
from contact with the atmosphere. Even then it is 
doubtful whether permanency is certain, for chem- 
ists have asserted that the very matter of the phuto- 
graph is alone and by itself unstavle; and if this is so, 
all silver-printed sun-pictures will sooner or later 
fade. 

Thus we are brought to ask whether we cannot 
make the sun paint in media more stable than treach- 
erous chemicals? This has been an engrossing 
question for years. A photograph in printer’s ink, 
or some pigment as durable, has been a thing hoped 
for and striven after during a quarter of a century. 
Thanks to the indomitable perseverance of experi- 
menters, it has been secured, and we have now pro- 
cesses fur engraving on metal by the agency of light, 
and for transferring to the lithograpler’s stone the 
works of the photographer’s camera. These pro- 
cesses, however, are too elaborate fur everyday wants, 
and fail to reproduce the delicacy of the photograph 
in its fall integrity; they give broad lights and shad- 
ows, but no half tints nor gradations of tone. Lat- 
terly, Mr. Woodbury has removed this second defect, 
and impressed photographs upon metal printing- 
plates, from which copies can be worked which give 
all the beauty of the originals. But his method is 
complex, and impracticable for any but smali pic- 
tures. All these processes have their special applica- 
tions; but tor general uses—for portraiture and land- 


photography lies in the newly perfected method of 
printing in carbon. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the oldest sun-picture 
in existence, produced by the elder Niepce some time 
befure 1820, and preserved by the curators of the 


white metal plate, the clean surface of which forms 
the liglits, ana dark bitumen, a material early found 
to be sepsitive to light, the shadows. Lt was, Low- 
ever, in 1839 that the gers of the present carbon 
process was laid. Mungo Pontoon in that year an- 
nounced the discovery that a salt known as the bi- 
chromate of potash was, when spread upon paper, 
powerfully affected by the sun’s rays; being, in fact, 
altered from a soluble material of light color to an 





insoluble one of dark color under luminous infiu- 
‘ence. Very soon after this Becquerel instituted ex- 
| perizaents upon this salt in combination with organ- 
| ic matters, such as starch and isingiass, and he found 
that the mixed substances, like the chromic salt 





daring hand and brain employed in tying up the ' 
yawning chasms and fettering the mad torrents of ; 


alone, formed a tilm which was rendered insoluble 
; in water by exposure to light. The next important 
| Step was taken by M. Poitevin, who, in 1855, depos- 
' 
| his process of mechanical photography. The lan- 

guage of his patent is clear and intelligible, and 
| pretty well describes the method now brought into 
‘ practical use. ‘“ I apply,” said he, “ various liquid 
| and solid colors to paper, cloth, glass and other sur- 
' faces, by wixing such colors with the compound ofa 
chromate or bichromate and organic matter, and ap- 
plying the new mixture to the paper or other sur- 
face. The photographic impression is produced up- 
on this prepared surface by the action of light pass- 
ing through a negative photographic picture, or 
other suitable object of screen, and it is then washed 
with a sponge and a large quantity of water. The 
albumen or other organic matter is rendered insolu- 
ble at the parts where it has been acted upon by the 
light, and the design is thus reproduced in the color 

which has been employed.” To M. Poitevin, then, 
belongs the honor of producing the first photograph 
in pigments. But within a few years of his patent 
several other experimenters independently attained 
results so nearly like his, and by the same means, 
that we may fairly say tbat if he had not worked 
carbon printing to a practical issue they would have 
done so. 


« 


A GREAT LIAR.— Out West is a man who never 
hesitates to tell a lie when it serves his purpose. At 
one time he juined the church; becoming a backslid- 
er soon after, the clergyman remonstrated with him, 
and alluded to the punishment he might expect to 
meet hereaftér unless he reformed. ‘Why, Mr. 








lost conservative members of the Boston Command- 
ery. Itis thought, by those who propose to swarm, 
that the last-named institution is too large and un- 
wieldy for that sociability which is so characteristic 
of the Order of the Temple, and it was never more 
forcibly illustrated than a few weeks since when a 
steamboat pilgrimage was proposed to distant shores, 
forced through, and then abandoned as hurriedly as 
it was designed, because there was not that response 
which would have warranted success. 

We hope that if the enterprising Sir Knights do 
swarm, they will be successful in building up a large 
institution, and that they will work in harmony and 
good-will, and never cause contemplated move- 
ments to be published in the daily papers until sure 
that such movements will be made. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR PILGRIMAGES. 

The North Star Commandery of Lancaster, St. 
Paul Commandery of Dover, and St. George Com- 
mandery of Nashua, New Hampshire, visited Ports- 
mouth last week, and would have had a grand pil- 
grimage had the weather been on its good behaviour. 
The Commanderies were received by the De Witt 
Clinton Commandery of Portsmouth, and escorted to 
places where they ubtained refreshments, and then 
carriages were taken for Sagamore Beach, where the 
Templars enjoyed themselves to their heart’s con- 
tent. The Encawpments were officered as fullows: 

DE Witt CLINTON COMMANDERY. 

Albert R. Hatch, Em. Com.; Thomas Clapham, 
Generalissimo; John R. Holbrook, Capt. Gen.; John 
Dame, Prelate; Wshiugton Freeman, Warden; 
Wao. R. Martin, Je. Warden; Jobn Bennett, Treas- 
urer; Oliver G. Fernald, Recorser; Joseph Parry, 
Standay! Bearer; William P. Walker, Sword Bear- 


scape, and for reproducing works of art—the future of er; Robert O Dennett, B. F. Webster and 8. 8. 


Fletcher, Capts. Guard. 
NortTu STAR COMMANDERY. 


Henry O. Keat, Em. Com.; Chauncey H. Greene, 
Generalissimo; Edward R. Kent, Cant. Gor.; Hazen 
W. Fiske, Prelate; Chas. C. Smith, Sr. W.; E. N. 


British Museum, is a carbon photograph. Itisona) Qubleigh, Jr. W.; L O Kenney, Warder; W. W. 


Li wsey, Standard Bearer; Cephus Bracket, Sword 
Bearer; Philo S. Cheney, W. U. Gordon, Roswell 
C. Chesman, Capts. Guard. 

Sr. PAUL COMMANDERY. 

Richard N. Ross, Em. Com.; Joseph W. Welch, 
Generalissimo; John D. Lyman, Capt. Gen.; J. T. 
W. Ham, Treasurer ; Robert Hussey, Recorder; Thos. 
Spurling, Sr. W.; Frank Freeman, Jr. W.; Geo. W. 
Tash, Sword Bearer; A. G. Haley, Standard Bearer; 
Joseph Hartford, Warder; John Laskey, John A. 
Glidden, Chas C. Dow, Capts. Guard. 


eee 





KNIGHTLY BENEVOLENCE.—During the late en- 
campment of the New Hampshire Commanderies at 
Sagamore Creek, Portsmouth, the Sir Knights visit- 
ed a house in the vicinity, where resided one who 


| ited with the Prefect of the Seine a description of had for twenty years been confined to his room with 


diseased eyes, and, latterly, with other diseases com- 
bined, and indulged him with a serenade by the 
Portsmouth Cornet Band. The favor was most ac- 
ceptable to the invalid, and the act reflected great 
credit on those who thus went out of their way to 
gratify an unfortunate fellow-being, who had no claim 
on them but one of common humanity. It was a 
true instance ot knightly benevolence. 

A GRAND CONVENTION.—In St. Louis, Mo., the 
most extensive arrangements are being made to ac- 
commodate and entertain the Sir Knights who as- 
semble there next month in obedience to the call of 
the Grand Encampment of the United States. 
Representatives from Commanderies in all parts of 
the country will respond to the call, and we may look 
for a session full of interest to all Templars, as im- 
portant matters will be brought up for discussion 
and settlement. We hope that Boston and Massa- 
chusetts will send a fall delegation of able men. 


PROVIDENCE. 

A little error of the eye, a misguidance of the hand, 
a slip of the foot, a starting of a horse, a sudden mist, 
or a great shower, or a word undesignedly cast forth, 
in an army has turned the tide of victory from one 
side to another, and disposed of empires and whole 
nations, No prince ever returns safe out of a battle, 
but may well remember how many blows and bullets 
bave gone by that might easily have gone through 
him; and what little chances of death be has seen 
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, as he was obliged inglo- 
might not lose his balance 
were being tossed and jost- 
darted onward, trembling 
ind leaping and springing 
\ the forest—and he gazed 
lane of lustre that opened 
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“ , strous whoppers.” of the world. 
ho Matter whether they woved it or not. of them.” 
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and understand, if you live aft, I expect to find you 
aft, except when your duty calls you forward.” 

‘Thank you, sir,’ I answered, ‘‘ 1’ll do the best I 
can.” 

** That’s all I want,” said the captain, with a wink 
of intelligence to his mate, as if tu say, ‘‘ He’ll do.” 

The change was soon made. I transferred myself 
and my effects to the region of forks and dishes, and 
became, at short notice, a petty oflicer, and mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, after only three months’ 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union, Jj 
WITH NO OWE TO LOVE. 





BY MRS. J. 8. CRESSY. 
Annes 


Ah me, this life is a sorry one, 

With no one to love beneath the sun: 
No one to care for, no one to bless, 

No one to bestow one endearing caress. 


No one to weep when we are sad, 
No one to laugh when we are glad, 
No one to breathe one tender vow, 
No one to kiss our aching brow. 


No one to speak one cheering word, 
When the heart with bitterness is stirred; 
No one to whisper in our ear 

The love-words we delight to hear, 


No one to pour into our eyes 

The tender look no word belies; 
No one to hold our throbbing head, 
No one to care if we were dead. 


Unloved! Methinks a sadder word 
By mortal ear was never heard; ~* 
And ere ‘tis said of me, I pray 

I may long since have passed away. 


For O, *twould be so hard to brook 
The taunting word, the scornful look, 
Instead of the kindly words I hear, 
And siniles that I now hold so dear. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
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BY W. H. MACY. 





PROMOTION. —‘*COOPER'S NOVELS.”—THE 
MATE MORALIZES.—CAPE HORN. 


THE vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. John- 
son was filled by the promotion of Bunker to be third 
mate; and the next matter for consideration was the 
selection of a boatsteerer for the larboard boat. The 
two Nantucket boys were not, as yet, old enough or 
stout enough for this duty. Old Jeff and the two 
Portuguese, from their experience, were eligible 
candidates; but it seems Father Grafton had deter- 
mined, so far as he was concerned, to prgmote his 
bowman to that oftice. Captain Upton, as I afterwards 
learned, was disposed to leave the choice in the 
mate’s hands, merely reminding him of the necessity 
of due consideration in a matter so important. 
“ You know,” said he, “we can’t afford to have 
whales missed. However, ‘ Blacksmith’ seems a 
likely young man about the ship, and, as for his con- 
duct in a boat, you are better qualified to judge than 
Iam, as he has been at your bow car. So, if you 
think he will do his work, try him. Let him have 
one chance, at any rate; we mustrun a risk with 
somebody.” 

The weather had moderated at this time so that 
the ship was running under whole topsails; and a 
new boat had already been taken from overhead, and 
was in process of fitting for service to take her place 
on the starboard cranes. 

The word was passed for “‘ Blacksmith” to appear 
on the quarter deck. The old man and Father Graf- 
ton were in consultation as I came att and stood 
under their lee, respectfully waiting for orders. 

‘* Blacksmith,” asked the captain, turning sudden- 
ly upon me, ‘can you strike a whale?” 

“I think I could, sir, if 1 was within reach. of’ him,” 
1 answered. : 

** Do you want to try yourselit?” he asked. 

* Yes sir,” said I quietly, and yet contidently, too. 

** Remember,”’ said the old man, “if you fail once, 
with a good chance, you must give it up and let 
somebody else come in. We can’t atfurd to have any 
‘ foopaws.’ Mr. Grafton thinks you will do it well, 
and has said a good word for you.”’ 

I bowed my acknowledgments to the mate for his 
good opinion, and said something, I cannot tell what, 
to the effect that I would endeavor to justify it. 
Had I been previously notified, I might have had a 
** neat and apprepriate speech” prepared for the oc- 
casion. (The general reader may not be aware that 
the word * foopaw,” in nautical parlance, means a 
failure or bungling performance of any duty. Evi- 
dently a corruption of the French “ faux pas.”’) 

**T want you to remember,” resumed the old man, 
“when you go alongside of a whale, that the voyage 
is depending upon you. 
the ends of your front teeth right of! If you do your 
work, I'll see that you are paid the lay. You may 
take charge of the larboard boat’s craft, and rig the 
irons to suit your own-hand. Bring your traps aft 
to-night, and take up your quarters in the cabin; 


actual ene at sea. My companions in the “ bull- 
room ’’ were more select and less numerous than in 
the forecastle, consisting of young Fisher, the boat- 
steerer, the veracious cooper, and the Portuguese 


| but wear round now and then. 
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of the coopers yarns, and he did not fail te to entertain 
me with some choice specimens of Munchausenism 
during the first watch below that evening. 

“ Well, Blacksmith,” said he, ‘‘ you’ve seen a little 
of the other side of the picture, and you are satisfied 
that all whales are not taken so easily as that first 
one off the Western Islands. Not that I think this 
last one was a bad whale at all, but any whale is lia- 
ble to get an unlucky clip at a boat when he feels the 
iron. Then you see, it was rugged weather, and the 
boat was going to leeward under good headway, so it 
was awkward work to keep clear of him.” 

‘Twas all an accident,” said Fisher, who had 
come dawn to light his pipe, ‘as it always is, Z 
think. Of course, if you throw an iron into a whale, 
he’ll kick and struggle just as you or I would; and if 
a boat happens to be right in his way, why, the hard- 
est fends off. And that’s the way all boats are stove, 
IT believe. I never saw a whale that [ thought meant 
to stave a boat.” 

“ Didn’t you?” inquired the cooper. ‘* Well, hold 
on, Fisher, perhaps you’llgo another voyage and 
still not see a regular fighting whale. I hope so, at 
any rate. But it’s no use fur you to tell me there 
aint any, because I know better. I could tell you 
about a scrape we had in the Deucalion, only I don’t 
want to scare you young fellows.” 

* O, fire away!” said Fisher. ‘ You wont frighten 
me nor Blacksmith. What was it, that same whale 
that was so long you had to sling stages over the 
stern to cut his head off?” 

‘‘ No, indéed,” replied the cooper, “ that was in the 
Bajazet. No, this was only a forty-barrel bull, and 
the worst of it was, we didn’t cut him in at all. He 


splinters. We got out the last boat we had from 
overhead, and picked up the men, and the whale 
chased us all the way to theship. We pulled all we 
knew, and got alongside, hooked on, and had the 
boat raised out of the water, when the old fellow 
shoved his jaw out and grabbed her right out of the 


boards you never saw or heard as when he shut down 
upon her. The two men that were hooking on 
grabbed the tackles and shinned for dear life. But 
he wasn’t satistied with that mouthful, for he under- 
took to chaw the ship. But old Captain Harper 
hadn’t forgetten the Essex story, and we made all 
sail to get out of his way; for, mind ye, if he had 
started a leak in the old ship, we hadn’t a boat left 
to save ourselves in. He chased us about four hours, 
but he was somewhat weakened from loss of blood, 
for he had seven irons and four lances sticking in 
him. We were in hopes he would turn up in the 
ship’s wake, but he seemed to find out at last that a 
stern chase was a long one, and gave it up. The last 
we saw of him he was going to windward, spouting 
clear. About a fortnight afterwards, we spoke the 
Termagant, and they gave us our craft. They had 
picked him up, dead, and when we came to compare 
reckonings, we found it was about three hundred 
and tifty miles from where we lost sight of him!’’ 

** How long was it before they found him?” asked 
Fisher. 

‘<The second day after we struck him,” replied the 
cooper, not seeing the drift of the question. 

“ Well, he must have picked up his strength ama- 
zingly after he started to windward. You say he 


to windward in a matter of thirty-six hours: that’s 
about ten knots an hour.” 
‘67 don’t care it it is; he couldn’t keep up with the 


her quarter.” 

“Why, how fast would she go?” 

** Seventeen knot, easy,’’ answered the cooper with 
the utmost gravity. 

‘There, that’lido,” said Fisher. ‘ it’s time I went 
a ship went seventeen knots, then I shall be ready to 
believe in these eating whales. But you haven’t got 
tobacco enough to make me hoist in-either.” 


Fisher was gone. “ If he goes whaling as long as I 
bave been, perhaps he’ll see me eating a whale. I 
reckon it’s breezing on by the sound on deck. Yes, 
down goes the coil of the maintopsail halyards, and ' 
here they come stamping aft. 1 think the wind will 
haul ahead before morning, and then we may as well 
make out our log for three or four weeks, beating 
and bangiog to get round the Horn. Well, it’s all iu 
the course of a voyage. I was seventy days off the 
Cape in the Bajazet, and it never lulled enough to 


| get the fore and mizzen topsails ou her.” 
Get a good scote, and grit | 


‘**Must have been pleasant,” 1 muttered, half 
asleep. 

‘‘ Pleasant! yes. Plenty to eat, and nothing to do 
Tie worst of it was, 
the skip was so crank we had to travel on our 
ankles altogether, and when it did moderate, we'd | 
lost the power of using our feet like human 

I was by this time fast locked, and I presume that 
my snoring reminded the inveterate yarn-spinner 
that he might as well fullow suit as to waste his | 
breath. 





ratives; for when our watch turned out, the ship 
was under double reefs with the wind at southwest, 
and squally, There was nothing to do, however, un- 
less it“ breezed on ’’ harder. So, after seeing that 
the watch were all within call and the lookout set, 
we made ourselves comfortable under the hurricane 


among her modern improvements. 





hm and cabin-boy. I had now the fuli benetit 








“ When I first went to sea,” said Father Grafton, 





stove all four boats for us, and chawed them up into ' 


tackles! Such a crashing and splintering of cedar | 


couldn’t go fast enough to leeward to overtake the | 
ship, and yet he went three hundred and fifty miles | 


old Deucalion when we put her off with the wind on | 


on deck. Whenever I can believe that old wagon of | 


*1t’s no use for him to talk,” said the cooper after | 


His predictions proved more reliable than his nar- | 


house, for the new ship boasted that appendage > 





“we , would have laughed a at t the 1 notion of building 
such a covering as this, as we would at many other 
things which are now quite common, and which, a 
few years hence, will be looked upon as necessary. 
There’s the patent windlass: it’s the first one that I 
have been shipmate with, but I suppose after I have 
been this voyage, I should hardly know how to go to 
sea again with an old fashioned back-breaker. Why, 
on my first voyage, we didn’t ever have purchase 
bars at the windlass ends; nothing but the hand- 
spikes, and it was heave, Dick, and heave, Tom, for 
I hove last.” 

“ And yet you used to get large whales and cut 
them in,” said Mr. Bunker. 

“ Yes, that’s true. Some people will tell you that 
they did it as quickly and as easily then as we do 
now-a-days; but I can’t confirm that. We used to 
manage it, after a fashion. It istrue enough, there’s 
no knowing what men can do till they are put to it. 
There is a great deal of nonsense talked by some old 
school sailors about the good old fashions and good 
old days when we made short voyages, and got full 
ships in almost every instance; and they pretend to 
say that there were better whalemen in those days 
than now. But that’s all moonshine. There were 
more whales to be seen, and they were easier struck 
than now. If we struck one and lost him, why, ten 
to one, we saw another next day and got him; and 
80 the lost one was forgotten. But now we see them 
so seldom we can’t so well afford to lose one, and, 
with our improved gear and increased knowledge, it 
is unreasonable to suppose that we lose as many as 
jour fathers did. I think, if the statistics of voyages 
' could be collected and compared, we should prove 





j that we are better whalemen than they were; that 
, is to say, that we get much more oil in proportion to 
the opportunities we meet with. I know that such 
has been the fact in my own experience of twenty- 
tive years.” 
** You would find it rather hard to make some of 
, the old retired shipmasters believe that,” said Mr. 
Bunker. 

“TI know it. Some of them have an idea, even 
now, that they could come out with a ship, and turn 
them up on Peru and Chili just as fast. as they used to. 
And every now and then some heroic old gentleman 
takes a start, and comes out here to show us how it’s 
done, and goes home again with half a cargo of oil, 
and a flea in his ear. More than one instance occurs 
to me at this moment. Whales are not so plenty now 
that we can practise the game that Cooper tells us 
about on his first voyage.” 

“ What was that, sir?”.I inquired. 

‘Cooper tells that they used to throw bricks at 
them to see whether they would kick, before they 
went on to strike them. By the way, he was spin- 
ning you a tough yarn to-night. My room door was 
open and I could hear most of it. What do you 
think about that eating whale, Blacksmith?” 

‘**] hardly know how much of it to believe,” said I. 
‘“* Are there really any such whales as he tells of, 
sir?” 

“ Why, yes, now and then one; though I think the 
cases are very rare where whales make a deliberate 
attack. I have never yet seen one myself, but I have 
sailed with others who have. Captain Upton tells 
me he has seen two or three in his life, and I don’t 
think he can be mistaken. We have al! heard of the 
| Essex affair to which the cooper alluded, and the 
dreadful sufferings of the crew. I remember it well, 
for I was cruising on Chili at that time in the Plu- 
tarch, and from the statements of the survivors, it is 
plain enough that that whale went to work deliber- 
ately and with malice prepense, as the lawyers would 
say, to destroy the ship. The cooper’s yarn is, 
doubtless, partly true, but you know by this time, 
that a story leses nothing in his telling. He has, 
very likely, seen two or even three boats stuven by 
one whale, so that his romance is, like many others, 
* founded on facts.’ ” 

“ Do you think he believes his own stories, sir?” 1 
asked. 
| *T really can’t say. 








It is a phenomenon that has 
puzzled me for many years. I don’t mean in his 
particular case, for he is only one of a class, and I 
.mnyself have sailed with two or three others who 
could equal him in drawing the long bow. Sensible 
men they were, too, in other respects, and, even re- 
markably free from some other vices to which sea- 
meu are addicted; but lying seemed to be constitu- 
tional with them, or else they had cultivated the 
habit till they had lost all control of themselves. 
Aud they seemed impervious to shame in this one 
particular only, You have read Peter Simple, I sup- | 
pose?” 

“Yes sir,” I answered. ‘ You are thinking of 
, Captain Kearney, sir?” 
1 Yes. When I first read it, I thought Marryatt 


! 


had sketched a very extravagant character in Cap- | 


, tain Kearney, but I have since become more recon- | 
ciled to it, and don’t think it much caricatured after | 
all. I think that aman may contract an absorbing | 
passion for lying as well as tor strong drink, and be | 
, ready to go all lengths to gratify it. We see every 
, day inStances of men, with a thousand noble qaali- 
| ties, who are slaves to liquor, and seem to have lost 
all self-control in that one respect. Now the cooper 
| is a steady, sober man and a capital fellow, aside from 
| this singular propensity; but I firmly believe that, 
| like Captain Kearney, he will die with a lie in his 
throat. How do you head, Kelly?” 

* Southeast, sir.” 

“Knocking off, eh? 
ship!” 

The conversation was broken off, and was not re- 
, Sumed again for this watch. 





Well—stand by to wear 


The next morning, it being more moderate, spouts 
were seen to leeward, and the ship kept off for 
them. The new boat was pronounced ready for action 
at short notice, and all was excitement and expecta- 
tion for a few minutes; but the cry of “forked 
spout!” put a damper on our hopes. 

“Right whales!” said the old man. 
and let her come to again!” 

“ Let’s go down and try ’em?” petitioned Mr. 
Dunham. 

“No, I shan’t bother with ’em. If we can’t get 
sperm oil, we'll go home empty-handed. Keep her 
along full and by! Look sharp there aloft for another 
kind. These whales have got too many spout-holes 
for my use.” 

It was even so with Nantucket whalemen at the 
period of which Iam writing. A whale who showed 
evidence of having two spiracles was not worth both- 
ering about. And even for years atter the great 
Northwest whaling grounds were opened, and rich 
returns wera pouring into New Bedford, New Lon- 
don and other whaling ports, the islanders, the pio- 
neers of whaling, still clung to their old faith and 
plodded on over their old grounds, picking upa sperm 
whale now and then, and spending four years or 
more to get, in most instances, about half a cargo, 
They ignored the great Nor’west; it was a myth; 
the very sound of ita great bugbear. ‘ Spermaceti 
or empty casks” was their platform for many years; 
and when at Jast they woke from this delusion, it was 
too late; the cream had been skimmel from the 
northern grounds, and the palmiest days of right 
whaling were over. 

“Have you ever been right whaling, | Cooper?” I 
asked after the stir was over and all was quiet again. 

“Right whaling? yes, two voyages on the Banks. 
Talk about fighting whales! You ought to see one of 
those fellows pick his teeth with the corners of his 
flukes.” 

** How’s dat, when dey’s got no teeth?” asked the 
cook, who stood within hearing. 

“ They’ve no teeth, strictly speaking, that’s true; 
but they’ve slabs of bone which amounts to the same 
thing for all the purposes of the stury. I've seen ’em 
do it many a time—slat their flukes from eye to eye. 
Whip-lashes are nothing to ’em.” 

‘* Make more oil than sperm whales, don’t they?” 
I asked. 

** Yes, such as ’tis—make four or five hundred bar- 
rels sometimes!” 

* Do they ever eat up boats?” I inquired. 

**No, never fight with their heads; they wear 
‘bonnets’ on their heads, and I suppose they don't 
like to rumple them.”’ 

‘* What are they made of?” asked Fisher. ‘“ Gauze 
and ribbons?” 

** No—lice and barnacles,” said the cooper. - 

** Do the bulls wear bonnets, too?” 

** Yea, of course.” 

“ Do they have new bonnets as often as the fash- 
ions change?” 

The only answer was a warlike demonstration 
with a squilgee that lay at hand; and Fisher beat a 
retreat. 

We met the strong westerly winds as we approach- 
ed the latitude of the dreaded Horn, which is seliom 
to be caught asleep on the outward passage, the pre- 
vailing winds having aimost the regularity of trades 
as to direction; and fur three weeks they blew south- 
west and west, so that all hands were well initiated 
to the beauties of this delectable corner of the world. 
We were obliged to keep mostly on the starboard 
tack, and stretch to the southward nearly to the lat- 
itude of sixty degrees, which brought us completely 
out of the track of homeward-bound ships, who, 
with the same winds, would hug the land and give it 
the go-by undera press of canvas. ‘ Begins with 
strong gales from west-southwest and rugged sea,” 
became a standing form of entry in our journals till 


“ Brace up 





we tired of the sight of the words; and day by day 
our stout sbip struggled, and wallowed, and tumbled 
about, till our patience was well nigh exhausted. 
Heavy squalls, accompanied by a peculiar, sharp 
hail, which cut our flesh like small shot, sometimes 
varied the entertainment. Yaris, as usual, whiled 
away the dreary night watches; the experiences of 
former voyages were referred to, and tite changes 
Trung upon them; the cooper drew his bow with a 
strong hand and heaped Pelion upon Ossa in the 
way of falsehood; while Father Grafton entertained 
| us with more reliable stories, not only of his own ex- 
| periences, but of those of other voyagers, going bavk 
to the days of LeMaire and Schouten, who gave the 

cape its name, and coming down through the eras of 

Auson and Cook to the voyage of the little ship Bea- 

ver of Nantucket, the pioneer of Pacitic whaling, 
| which doubled the Horn in 1791, and made her voy- 
age in seventeen mouths. His memory was well 
stored with facts of this kind, and so arranged that 
he could draw freely upon them as they were want- 
ed. A most entertaining companion was our worthy 
chief officer, and the night watches slipped away 
, much more pleasantly to me since my change of sta- 
: tion had brought me nearer to him. 

After standing so far south, we could do something 
on the other tack, taking the advantage of slants of 
wind. Our progress was slow and wearisume; but | 
. perseverance at last prevailed oves al! obstacles, the | 
redoubtable headland was doubled without further 
accident than the loss of another boat washed off the 
waist cranes in a gale, and a few days more saw the 
gallant Arethusa duing her best to make up for ber 
lust time; as, seemingly conscious of her ta dines, 
aud réj icing in ber freedom from Antarctic thral- | 
dom, she went rolling down the coasts of Pataguuls 
| and Chili before a “ long and strong souther.” 
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~The ‘World | in WMiniai 


AUTUMN LEAF 





1 wonder what has vanished from the wo: 
It was so bright a little while ago, 
a And now the leaves upon the branches eu: 
Hang wearily, just swaying to and fro 
The sun shines on, the cruel biting sun, 
He will not veil one smile to case our pa 
What matter that, so his great course ts rm 


The subjcets suffer, but the king must r 
We are too weary even to complain 


An English jadge lectured two solicitor: 
week or two since, for appearing in court 
becoming dress, and refused to grant cost: 
them for his delinquency in this respect. 
a velveteen coat and the other a shooting. 


A short time since the weekly prayer 
the Presbyterian church in Adams, Jeffere 
N. Y., was closed before the usual time 
quence of aswarm of Jane bugs filling th: 
swarming about the lights. They made #. 
ing that the children laughed and 
frowned, and finally all were obliged to ret 
homes to finish their devotions, 


A boy eight years old, in one of our pub 
having been told that a reptile “is an a 
creeps,”’ on being asked to name one on ex 
day, promptly and triumphantly replied, 

One of Marshal McM abon's aids is a 
officer, but lazy beyond expression, Some 
ago his servant entered his tent at the Ch: 
and said, ‘‘ Colonel, the general is up and 
“Really? the general is up, dressed, and 
abed! I’m a wretch, unworthy to see th: 
draw the curtains, boy.” 

One day when Napolcon was on a visit 
male school he had founded at Rouen, be 
asked a bright young girl, ‘* How many ne 
thread does it take to make a shirt?” § 
wittily, ‘* One, sir. if it were sufficiently k 
poleon was so pleased with the reply that} 
young lady a gold chain. 








The Methodists in Chicago are havin; 
fight with the atheists, deists, and spin 
that place. 

A young French gentleman, five years « 
approached with childish endearments by 
of eighteen months. “ Don’t you see,’ 
mother, ‘ that the baby wants to kiss you? 
replied young France, indiguantly, ‘that’ 
he takes me for his papa.” 


The way in which offences are punished j: 
at times is very surprising. The other d» 
was brought before a magistrate for borse: 
his wife naked, six weeks after marriage, 
was covered with red weals from her ne‘ 
heels, giving her two black eyes and near! 
her to death, for no cause but some stupid 
He was fined forty shillings. On the same: 
was brought up for beating a cow, and sen 
twenty-one days’ imprisonment. 

A Jersey farmer who went tu Philadelp) 
load of squashes, a day or two since, and rr 
cents apiece all day for them, dumped the 
the ferry boat on his return, rather than ce 
home again. 

A Richmond lady sent a silver urn to an .. 
be sold. It was the last of her once grea 
The people present who knew her made up 
purse, put it in the urn, and sent it back t 
er. Pretty charity, wasn’t it? 

Scene—A Room. Present: Swell, Young 
Little Boy. Algernon (who has been anxic 
ing Tommy would leave the room) Here, 
% my man, bere’s half a crown, Kun up & 
fetch your sister’s photograph book, and d 
back. 

The little boy who died in New York of } 
bia, foamed at the wouth and bit and bark 
dog. His cruel father whipped him for suc 
and threw him under the bed. 


i Calais, Me., wants to have the names of | 


9 


neatly painted on pieces of board and plac 
corners of the streets. A reasonable sugge 
pecially as the local paper says & great mar 
people dou't know the names of the streets 
on, 


The latest Paris horror is the discovery, ! 
to day, of various portions of # human bo 
done up in silk, in different parts of the ¢ 
police are putting them together a# fast + 
but the whole man has not yet been receive 

Button-hole people are bores—of course | 
They mistake the ures of things and the t 
people. Button holes were wade for but! 

for pumps. They were invented to mak 
‘ comely and comtortable, not the reverse, t 
| the owner to button himself up in Lisown g 
and nature, and not to tolerate time and 
| stealers. In all times they bave Justified t 
moral and physical, of all good people. Per 
do not respect button holes, or who don’t ki 
real purposes, are heathens, and ought to bee 
| unfortunate victias of tract societies. 






















A dignified gentleman on going into chur: 
his seat cccapied by a stranger. Highly bi 
thereat, he wrote upon acard, * This is my m 
and tossed it to the stranger. The latter 
reply, “It's @ very good seat; what rent 
pay?” The indignant owner apologized. 
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eward, and the ship kept off for 
boat was pronounced ready for action 
und all was excitement and expecta- 
minutes; but the cry of “ forked 
umper on our hopes. . 

3!” said the old man. “ Brace up 
2 to again!” 

wn and try ’em?” petitioned Mr. 


bother with ’em. If we can’t get 
zo home empty-handed. Keep her 
vt Look sharp there aloft for another 
‘ales have got too many spout-holes 


with Nantucket whalemen at the 
(am writing. A whale who showed 
ig two spiracles was not worth both- 
\nd even for years after the great 
ing grounds were opened, and rich 
iring into New Bedford, New Lon- 
haling ports, the islanders, the pio- 
‘, still clung to their old faith and 
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then, and spending fuur years or 
most instances, about half a cargo. 
» great Nor’west; if was a myth; 
f ita great bugbear. ‘“ Spermaceti 
was their platform for many years; 
| they woke trom this delusion, it was 
-eam had been skimmed from the 
is, and the palmiest days of right 
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twenty-one days’ imprisonment. 

A Jersey farmer who went to Philadelphia with a 
load of squashes, a day or two since, and refused five 
cents apiece all day for them, dumped the load from 
the ferry boat on his return, rather than carry them 
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The World in Miniature. 


AUTUMN LEAF. 
I wonder what has vanished from the world, 
It was so bright a little while ago, 
And now the leaves upon the branches curled 
Hang wearily, just swaying to and fro. 


The sun shines on, the cruel biting sun, 
He will not veil one smile to ease our pain; 
What matter that, so his great course is run? 
The subjects suffer, but the king must reign. 
We are too weary even to complain. 


An English judge lectured two solicitors severely a 
week or two since, for appearing in court in an un- 
becoming dress, and refused to grant costs to one of 
them for his delinquency in this respect. One wore 
a velveteen coat and the other a shooting jacket. 


Ashort time since the weekly prayer meeting of 
the Presbyterian church in Adams, Jefferson county, 
N. Y., was closed before the usual time in conse- 
quence of aswarm of June bugs filling the room and 
swarming about the lights. They made such a buzz- 
ing that the children laughed and their elders 
frowned, and finally all were obliged to retire to their 
homes to finish their devotions. 


A boy eight years old, in one of our public schools, 
having been told that a reptile ‘is an animal that 
creeps,”’ on being asked to name one on examination 
day, promptly and triumphantly replied, “a baby.” 


One of Marshal McMabon’s aids is an excellent 
officer, but lazy beyond expression. Some mornings 
ago his servant entered his tent at the Chalons camp 
and said, ‘* Colonel, the general is up and dressed.” 
“Really? the general is up, dressed, and I am still 
abed! I’m a wretch, unworthy to see the light—so 
draw the curtains, boy.” 


One day when Napolcon was on a visit to the fe- 
male school he had founded at Rouen, he playfally 
asked a bright young girl, ‘‘ How many needlefulls of 
thread does it take to make a shirt?’’ She replied 
wittily, ‘‘ One, sir. if it were sufticiently long.” Na- 
poleon was so pleased with the reply that he gave the 
young lady a gold chain. 


The Methodists in Chicago are having a wordy 
fight with the atheists, deists, and spiritualists of 
that place. 


A young French gentleman, five years of age, was 
approached with childish endearments by an infant 
of eighteen months. ‘* Don’t you see,’ said the 
mother, “ that the baby wants tokiss you?” ‘ Yes,” 
replied young France, indignantly, ‘that’s because 
he takes me for his papa.” 


The way in which offences are punished in England 
at times is very surprising. The other day a man 
was brought before a magistrate for borsewhipping 
his wife naked, six weeks after marriage, until she 
was covered with red weals from ber neck to her 
heels, giving her two black eyes and nearly choking 
her to death, for no cause but some stupid jealousy. 
He was fined forty shillings. On the same day aman 
was brought up for beating a cow, and sentenced to 


home again. 


A Richmond lady sent a silver urn to an auction to 
be sold. It was the last of her once great wealth. 
The people present who knew her made up a heavy 
purse, put it in the urn, and sent it back to the own- 
er. Pretty charity, wasn’t it? 


Scene—A Room. Present: Swell, Young Lady and 
Little Boy. Algernon (who has been anxiously hop- 
ing Tommy would leave the room). Here, Tommy, 
my man, here’s half a crown. Run up stairs and 
fetch your sister’s photograph book, and don’t come 
back. 


The little boy who died in New York of hydropho- 
bia, foamed at the mouth and bit and barked like a 
dog. His cruel father whipped him for such actions 
and threw him under the bed. 


Calais, Me., wants to have the names of its streets 
neatly painted on pieces of board and placed at the 
corners of the streets. A reasonable suggestion, es- 
vecially as the local paper says a@ great many of the 
people dou’t know the names of the streets they live 
on. 


The latest Paris horror is the discovery, from day 
to day, of various portions of a human body, nicely 
done up in silk, in different parts of the city. The 
police are putting them together as fast as found, 
but the whole man has not yet been received. 


Button-hole people are bores—of course they are. 
They mistake the uses of things and the temper of 
people. Button holes were made fur buttens—not 
for pumps. They were invented to make people 
comely and comfortable, not the reverse; to enable 
the owner to button himself up in hisown good way 
and nature, and not to tolerate time and patience 
stealers. In all times they have justitied the kicks, 
moral and physical, of all good people. People who 
do not respect button holes, or who don’t know their 
real purposes, are heathens, and ought to become the 
unfortunate victiaus of tract societies. 

A dignified gentleman on going into church found 
his seat cecupied by a stranger. Highly indignant 
thereat, he wrote upon acard, “ This is my seat, sir!” 
and tossed it to the stranger. The latter wrote in 
Teply, “It’s a very good seat; what rent do you 
pay?” The indignant owner apologized. 





aa 2. GAG OF OUB UNION. 





uch in Wittle, 


Quite a number of naval ships are to be put out of 
commission to save expense. 

The New Yorkers did not treat the Montgomery 
Guards as soldiers or friends. 

Stee) rails are being laid on our roads. They last 
ten times as long as iron. 

There were 158 deaths of children under five years 
of age last week ia Boston. 

A Washington gentleman is to sue a Boston lady 
for breach of promise. 

Russia has received her $7,200 000 for Alaska. 

Thus far 483 licenses to sell liquor have been grant- 
ed in Suffolk county. 

Cape May is so crowded that high prices are paid to 
sleep on the piazza. 

Jersey mosquitves are said to be big enough to use 
in cock fights. 

One of the private wheat crops of Kansas is ten 
thousand bushels. 

The Bonaparte apartments at St. Helena are being 
refurnished. 

A female clerk in Washington has gone insane over 
planchette. 

A Washington newspaper, the Express, has been 
sold for $10,000. 

The Princess of Teck leans toward Catholicism, 
aud London gossips about it. 

Milk wagon races are the latest fashion at Chicago. 
They call them aquatic sports. 

Philadelphia is having its streets cleaned, slowly 
but thoroughly. 

San Antonio’s cattle trade with Mexico amounts to 
$8,000,000 per annum. 

Something that was quite welcome—the heavy 
rains of last week. 

Senator Fowler says that Gen. Butler was a traitor 
during the war. 

Some fvol hopes the South will never again be pow- 
erful through cotton. 

The duels in New Orleans have given way to elope- 
ments. 

The marriage portion of Princess Elizabeth of 
Spain is 36,000.000 reals, which is a pleasant real-ity. 

The New York theatres propose to abolish the ban- 
quet business this season. 

Fried eels, boiled oranges and snails form a Jap- 
anese repast. 

A New York clerk excited suspicion by being over- 
pious. A search revealed bis turpitude. 

London laments the lack of ice, and what it has is 
very dirty. 

Woman shows her fondness for unity by always 
wanting to be won. 

A cat in Memphis is nursing a litter of kittens and 
rats. 

A man in New York bit cff his wife’s lip. She had 
given him too much of it. » 

The Pall Mall Gazette condemns English hotels as 
worthless. So do the guests. 

Loweil boasts of a torty pound baby, nine months 
old. His arm girt a foot at the elbow. 

The political campaign is getting sharp. 

E.jitors already speak the truth of each other, by 
calling one another liars. 

Judge Lynch is on a rampage, South and West. 

Washington is infested with office-seekers. It al- 
ways was. 

Texas has water melons 69 pounds weight, and 
juicy. 

A Long Branch lady succeeded in apyearing in 
fourteen cifferent toilets in one day. 

It is estimated that to repair the streets and rebuild 
the bridges in Baltimore will cost $215,000. 

The Prince Michael af Servia, who was assassina- 
ted, left a fortune of several millions, realized trom 
the sale of cattle. 

The French newspapers announce the death of Ex- 
President Buchanan at his residence of “ Stony 
Batter.” 

Mazzini has been chosen Grand Master of the 
Freemasons of Italy. 

Verdi is writing a new opera to be called Falstaff. 

A gymnast in Liverpool beats a drum while hang- 
ing to a rope by his teeth at the height of forty feet. 

Paris has # new journal which bears the astuundiog 
title otf Bed Bugs in the Butter. 

Harvest havds in Minnesota command five dollars 
a day. 

Visitors have been forbidden from ascending the 
column of the Place Vendome, Paris. 





been in the sand-paper line. ; 
Mark Twain is said to have received $10,000 for his 
new bock about the Holy Land. 











‘Marriages, 











In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. b. F. Larrabee and 
Miss Lizzi ‘H. Bosson. Zz 
By Rev. Mr. Batterson, Mr. George E. Orrok and Miss 


Katie buoklic 
By Rev. be Ww hite, Mr. Charles A. Sanborn and Miss 


z s 
oe acu Mr. William N. Rogers and Miss Nellie 


A. Perry. 
Deaths. 


eames 




















2 Ann Ba- |} 
In this city, Mr. John Neale, 40; Miss Lizzie 
con. IS; Mrs. Abizail Bigelow, 73: at South Boston, Mrs. 
Jemima ‘Emerson, 86; at East Boston, Mr. Francis W. 
Bird. 42 
“At Cambridge, Mr. John Wilson 66. 
At Cambridgeport, Mr. Nathamel Burpee, 87. | 
At Ashby, Mr, Levi bu-r, 64. | 






At Rowley, Mrs. Emily L. Richards, 56. 





At fonahore’. Mrs. Anna Rice, 83. | 


The man who showed his grit is thought to have | 


“The Wouscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
ALMOND CAKE ICED.—Make half a pound of puff 
paste, give it nine rolls, rolling it the last time to the 
thickness of a penny piece, have ready blanched and 





chopped a pound of sweet almonds, which put in a | 


basin with half'a pound of powdered sugar and the 
whites of two eggs, or little more if required ; spread 
it over the paste the thickness of a shilling, and with 
a knife cut the paste into pieces two inches and a 


halt in length and nearly one in breadth, place them | 


upon a baking-sheet, and bake nicely a very light | 
brown color, in a moderate oven; dress them on a 
stiff border of any kind of stiff jam or marmalade, so 
as to form a large crown, according to the size you | 
require it; then fill the interior with van‘lla cream, 
or any other, iced, but not too hard, and bring it up 
toa point; the cake may be cut into any shape. you 
fancy, but never make them too large. 





NOURMAHAL CAKE.—Cut four slices of sponge 
cake about an inch thick of an oval shape, but each 
slice smaller than the others. Spread a thick layer 
of apricot jam upon the first and largest slice, and 
then lay the next sized slice upon it; spread the 
second slice with apple marmalade, and cover with 
the third size, which is to be spread in like manner 
with strawberry jam, and covered with the smallest 
size. Press the top lightly with the hand, and with 
asharp knife cut away the central part, so as to 
leave a wall about two inches and a half thick, which 
is to be trimmed outside. Mash up the part removed 
from the centre with eyual parts of white wine and 
brandy, sufficient to tlavor, and stir in some thick 
custard, then pour into the centre of the cake. Whip 
the whites of two eggs into a stiff troth, pour over 
the whole, heaping it well up in the centre, and 
shake sifted sugar thickly on, then place io a quick 
oven until the frosting is set. A few pieces of straw- 
berry jam or any other preserve placed round the 
bottom of the dish, gives a finish to the whole. 





DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED, 

whose coy have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whese cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable :— If you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect does it 
produce’ upon your general health? Do you feel weak, 
debilitated, easily tired? Does a little éxtra exertion 
produce palpitation of the heart? Does your liver, or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 
order? Is your uriné sometimes thick, milky, or flecky, 
oris it ropy on settling’ Or docs a thick scum rise to 
the top? Or is there a sediment at the bottom after it 
has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels constipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of bivod to the head ? 
Is your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 
dwelling upon this subject? Do y u feel dull, listless, 
moeping, tired of company, of life?) Do you wish to be 
left alone, to get away from e very body ?° Does any little 
thing make you start or jump ? Is your sleep broken or 
restless? Is the lustre of your eve as brilliant ? ? The 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Hant stories in bound form, richly Hlustrated with pangs 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for teenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-patd, tor one dollar. 


THe MAN OF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—LonoG Sim, 
THE Ipror Pavcrer, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S. Raymond.—TuHe OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tne Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WiLp WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tue Ska GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—TnHer Deatu-Tovucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 

$KRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue 
Freespooter, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 

| L. 8S. Goodwin.—Tne Potice Sry, by Francis A. Dari- 
| vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—Tne Gir- 
| sky DavGnTE R, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suir, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SpaNnisi TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE 
| Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosattur, by 
| Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OvTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
or Deatu, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna’s Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONkE-Eyeb JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1c Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirk RasuLeicu's Secret, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tus Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THe SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE SivRM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuiItTE Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IvVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION'sS BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE Sea LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THe Ska 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe Heart's SECKET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesMmonpb, by Darius Cobb.—Tue Reset Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Licatenant Murray.—THe GoL_p 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PAvuL Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Bianca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by. George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THue Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.tympria, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
Prize, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 


bloom on your cheek as bright? Do you enjoy yourself | by John B. Williams, M. D.—THe Pirate SMUGGLERS, by 


in society as Well? Do you pursue your busivess with 
the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence in 
yours If? Are ycur spirits dull and flaguing, given to fits 


Lieutenant Murray.—THe CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE Puantom Riper, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Pop- 


of melancholy ? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dys- | LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor.—Tue Girsey Bricarp, by 


pepsia. Have you restless nights? Your back weak, 
your knees weak, and have but little appetite, and you 
attribute this to dy spepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, selt-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 
and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a weak- 
ness of the generative organs. The organs of generation, 
when in pertect health, make the man. Did you ever 
think that those bola, ‘defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose ygenera- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being meiancholy, of nervousness, of 
palpitation of the heart. They are never afraid they 
cannot succeed in business; they don't become sad and 
discouraged; they are always polite and pleasant in the 
company of ladies, and look you and them right in the 
face—none of your downcast looks or any other mean- 
ness about them. 1 do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflated by running to excess. These will not only 
ruin their constitutions, but also those they do business 
with or for. 


How many men, from badly-cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses, have brought about 
that state of weakness in those organs that has reduced 
the general system so much as to induce almost every 
other diseases—idiucy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, 
suicide, and almost every other form of disease which 
humanity is heir to, and the real cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but 
the right one. 

Diseases of these organs require the use ofa Diuretic. 


HELMBOLD's FLUID EXTRaACILr BUCHLU is the great | 
Diuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Bladder, | 


Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female 


Complaints, General Debility, and all diseases of the | 


Urinary Organs, whether existing in male or female 
from whatever cause originating, and no matter of how 
long standing. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insan- 
ity may ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from 
these sources, and the health and happiness, and that of 


posterity, depend upon the prompt use of a reliable | 


remedy. 


ilelmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward of | 


cighteen years ago, prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, 594 New York, and 104 South ‘Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25 per bottle, or six bottles 
for $6.50, delivered to any address. Sold by all druggists 
every where. 


NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in steel en- | 


graved wrapper, with fue simile of my Chemical Ware- 
house, and signed, H. TV. HELMBOLD 


ANTED — 4 iTS —SIS to S2OO per 
month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 





manner. Price only $t8 Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 


more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 





| from which twice that ameunt can be made, 
|} SECOME & Co.. PittspukcH. Pa., or Boston. Ma 


* Elastic Lock Stitch. Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. ye pay Avents from 
| $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission 






CAUTION.- Do not be imposed upon by other pz 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the s 
naine or otherwise. Ours is the only eehuliie and really 
prectical cheap machine manufactured. 4t aug 15 
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Address | 


Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuk Counci, oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tne Cursess JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Coga DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
ELLIOTT, = ES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Gi FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued cach month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1—Tue GoLpeN Eac.e, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE Bravo's Secret, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 

No. 7.—THE BoRDER LEAGUE, by Mrs.C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’s Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—Tne Woop W ITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—LEN Hamep, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—Tue YounG Pioneer, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tne Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 13.—THe West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 

No. 14.—Tne Mysreriow’s MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 

| No. 15.—F11z-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

| No. 1j.—Tne KinG’s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GoLb RosBeEks, by H. E. Bennett. 





| 
| 
| 
* | No. 20.—THe Wire's SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 


No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THe YounG C ONQLEKOR, by George L. Aiken. 
| No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
| No. 25.—Tiv, by C harles Cuttectield. 
| 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 
—THE OCEAN SPECTKES, ‘by Harry Hazelton. 
28.—THKOUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
| No. 30.—SCYRos THE Consain, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 41.—ZeLva, by Miss Jane Howard. 














| No. 32.—BuieG nT Lovub, by William H. Bushnell. 

| No. 33.—1THE FATAL CaskeT, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No —THeE Bakon's WELL. by Margaret Blount. 
No —RKED GoLb, by Miss Camiila Willian. 

| No. —Vikegt a, by Emma Carra. 

| No. 38.—THE HEIKESs oF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 


No. 39.—THE BLack ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. W ARBURTUN'S GHOST, ri Margaret Blount. 
) No. 41.—TneE BDAUCER MURDER, by S. ¢ eee: 


| No. 42.—AN OCEAN Walp, by Henry 8. Sgudde 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA, by William ii. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CaMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THe CiKCasstan SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—Rev Ruvent, by Lieutenant Murray 

No. 48 —A DAKK SECKET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 45.—THe Fotunpvuine, by Perley Varker. 

No 50 —THE MYSTERIOL s Kny, by L.M Alcott. 

Nv. 51 —c OLKRINNE, by Frederick Hunter 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.- Maret WaAxkD, bv Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by Ghorge L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—-i nk BEAITIFUL Scott, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No, 56. —THe CRYSTAL DaGorr, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No 57.—THE MYsTexKies OF Venice. by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.--ALLA Leg, by R. Weis Keiner. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mall, post paid, 


upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTY, THOMES & TALBOT, Pu BLisnEeRsa, 
| Bveton, Mass. 
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RA eee 
BY MRS. WILKINSON, 





You know the world is wide, my love, 
Is wide for you and me, 
And let what may betide, my love, 
I'll promise this to thee— 
That if you ‘ll keep the inner land, 
I'll linger by the sea; 
But should you choose the sea to take, 
Why, then, the land my choice I'l] make. 
And should you thither chance to roam, 
I °d seek again another home; 
For though the world is wide, my love, 
And spreads from shore to shore, 
Had we another just as large, 
And then ten thousand more, 
There ne'er could be, of earth and sea, 
Too wide a space ‘twixt you and me! 





Our Young folks’ Department, 


woe 


PLL LLAAS 
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CWritten for the Flag of our Union.} 


MARY STARR’S WHITE ROBES. 


Annes 
BY NELL CLIFFORD, 
nner 


BIRTHDAY party! 
: Mother says I may have 
one,” cried Bessie Har- 
court, with a pretty mix- 
ture of delight and im- 
portance, addressing a 
bevy of her schoolmates, 
as they stopped under 
the shade of some wide- 
spreading oaks in front 
of Mr. Harcourt’s man- 
sion, one afternoon on 
their way home from 
school. 

** When, Bessie?” cho- 
russed a number of eager 
young voices. ; 

“In a week from 
Thursday, when I shall be eleven years old. Come, 
girls, into the yard; | want to tell you something. 
No, | didn’t mean you, Mary Starr—{ don’t want 
you,” rudely. ‘‘ Mary don’t dress so weil as the rest 
of you,” bending her haughty little head to whisper 
to Maggie Kelsey an explanation, “‘and her mother 
is poor, and has to work for a living.” 

The children followed her with a rush, except poor 
Mary, who shrank ‘painfully back. This fair, proud 
Bessie was almost as much of a queen in her small 
province as Victoria is in hers; tor her word was law, 
for the most part, with her young associates. A res- 
idence of a few months in New York gave her pres- 
tige among them; and besides, she was a natural 
leader. There is no gainsaying that the smaller folk 
are faithful imitators of the larger, and are possessed 
of the same spirit of pride and vain-glory. Though, 
when in the first stages of childhood, they may be 
democrats, making no distinction of caste, yet, when 
more advanced iu years and worldly wisdom, being 
apt scholars, they learn to be more aristocratic, and 
will evince it more insolently than their elders, be- 
cause more frank and more abrupt. 

“ Say, girls,” said Bessie, ‘‘ you’ll all come, wont 
you?” 

te Yes.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Yes.”” 

*‘ Mother will give a splendid supper—candies, and 
nuts, and raisins, and ice-cream, and beautiful frost- 
ed cakes.” 

** Bat aint you going to invite Mary?” asked Mag- 
gie Kelsey. 

“ Mother told me to be sure and invite all of you, 
80 I suppose [’ll have to; but-I bet [ll do it in such 
away that she wont want to come, unless she is a 
downright goose.” 

“Mary is a good girl, and smart, too,” ventured 
sweet-faced Gracie Lysle. 

“ 7 don’t like her,” said Bessie. ‘ She is so proud 
of standing at the head of her class, and it lifted her 

up so bigh in her own estimation because she carried 
off the first prize for good scholarship last term, the 
little upstart! I don’t see what mother finds so at- 
tractive in her. Anyhow,I am determined she shan’t 
be at my party. I havea plan to prevent her com- 
ing, aud 1 wish you wc uld help me carry it out.” 

* What is it? Iam sure we will do all we can,” 
said Maggie, Bessie’s echo. 

“ Mary is a proud thing, and she wont come if she 
knows we are all going to dress alike, and in some- 
_ thing she hasn’t, and can’t afford to buy. Suppose 
we all dress in white and wear flowers in our hair. 

It will be quite stylish, you know.” 

**I will,” said Maggie. 

“And I. Mamma will get me a new muslin,” said 
Tina Ray. 

“And I,” 

“And I,” 

Meanwhile, how did Mary take it? Sensitive to a 
fault, she felt the slight that had been put upon her 
in leaving her out of the consultation, most keenly, 

She felt a great lump in her throat that she tried to 
swallow, but which wouldn’t down at her bid- 
ding; and presently the tears rushed out in spite of 
her efforts to restrain them, and Bessie and the rest 
found her in this sorry condition, a little way outside 
i yard. 








‘* What are you erying aboo 12” ached Bemie, who 
knew the reason well enough, but chose to appear 
innocent thereof. “I wouldn’t cry tor nothing, if I 
were you!” in a little tone of disgust and vexation 
that, to say the least, was exasperating. 

** You have treated me very shabbily, and take oc- 
casion to do so‘every chance you get.” 

** Well, 1 don’t see how you can expect me to be a 
great friend of yours, when my father and mother 
move in the first society, and are very rich,” replied 
Bessie, vain-gloriously, ‘I can tell you what we 
were talking about, if you want to know so bad. We 
are all going to wear flowers in our hair, and white 
dresses, at my party, aint we, girls?” 

“ Yes. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Yes.”” 

“And they’ll be ashamed and wont come unless 
they can dress so, wont you, girls?” 

6 Yes.” 

oe Yes.” 

‘* Yes.” 

**Mother told me to ask you, and I suppose you 
will come, too?” 

“And I suppose I wont,” bursting into a fresh 
flood of weeping. 

**] suppose you can stop at home, then, and I am 
sure you are very hard to please.” 

If Bessie had mistrusted she had an accidental lis- 
tener, she would have been quite ashamed. 

Mary went bome with red eyes that night. 

* What is the matter, darling?” inquired Mrs. 
Starr, anxiously. 

** I believe Bessie Harcourt hates me, she treats me 
80 mean; and she makes the other girls do just as 
she says, they think her so fine.” 

“It is a great trial to you, my dear; but what is 
the particular instance this time?” 

And then Mary related the whole story as well as 
she could. 

“JT shan’t go, of course, mamma; but I think if 
Bessie didn’t want me, she might have taken a kind- 
er way to tell me so.” 

“T. be sure she might,” replied Mrs. Starr. 

“Atter all, Mary, L think you’d better go to the par- 
ty,”’ said her mother, the next day. ‘“‘ Mrs. Harcourt 
has been here and urged me to let you attend, saying 
that she had a special reason for desiring you to be 
present; and 1 promised you should go. Not on 
Bessie’s invitation, but tor Mrs. Harcourt’s sake.” 

* But mamma, the girls are going to wear white 
dresses, and 1 have noue.” 

“Your pink gingham will answer nicely; and be- 
sides, my daughter, you may have a whiter robe 
than any of them will wear, and more beautiful 
ornaments.” 

** What do you mean, mamma?” 

“T mean clothed with goodness, raiment white as 
snow; and your adorning, the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit. By-and-by, you shall go in to the 

King’s Feast, called of God, a crown of stars on your 
brow.” 

Mary’s eyes dilated with interest and pleasure. 
She drew nearer her mother. 

‘Js it true as can be, mamma?” 

‘Yes, dear.” 

* Clothed with goodness,mamma —make it plainer.” 

‘It means, do all the good you possibly can; be 
gentle, meek and loving.” 

“Pil try, mamma.” 

“In the meantime, Mary, I have thought how you 
may have a dress like the rest, for the occasion. Our 
neighbor, Mr. James Merton, wants to engage some 
one to gather his strawberries, and ofters five cents a 
quart fur doing it. You can pick enough before and 
after school hours, with what 1 am able to help, to 
get one. I can’t afford to buy one outright, you 
know.” 

Accordingly, little Mary was up with the sun, and 
might be seen heaping baskets with the luscious fruit 
in Mr. M.’s garden. Her mother’s talk with her in 
regard to the white robe and starry crown took 
strong hold of her imagination, and she would say 
over to herself, ‘‘ all the good I possibly can.” After 
this, when tempted to fly into a passion, she would 
whisper, ‘‘ Gentle and loving I must be, if I would 
wear the white robe.”’ j 

Pondering these things in her heart, in a child- 
wise, innocent fashion, it came to her that her moth- 
er needed a bonnet far more than she herself needed 
a dress—her dear, hard-working mother, who so 
often denied herself for her. She put the thought 


away, because she had set her heart upon being | could not thank him as she desired to, but burst into 


dressed nicely, like her schoolmates; but it would re- 
turn. The bad spirit in her said, ‘“* Mary, you’ll look 
so nice, I wouldu’t give it up if 1 were you!” and the 
good angel replied, “‘Ah, Mary, Mary, that better 
robe wont look so white! Better give it up, and 
buy a bonnet for your mother.” 

The good angel got the victory at last, and the 
stars in her crown had an added brightness, and the 
robe gleamed more purely white. 

When Mr. Merton paid her three dollars for her 
labor, be smiled, and said: 

‘*‘And this goes for a white dress, in which to attend 
my niece Bessie’s famous party—so your mother 
hinted, eh?” 

“It was to have gone for that, sir, but I have 
changed my mind.” 

“Changed your mind! and why?” 

‘* Mother needs a bonnet more, and I mean to get 
her one.” 

** But don’t you want the dress?” 

*O yes sir, very much; but it isn’t right for me to 
have it,” tears in her eyes. ‘‘I love my mother, and 
I want to do right.” 


OF OU UnNro 





Me 


There was an enessal moletare ‘te Mr. ‘Merton's 
eyes when he said: “ 

“ Well, little girl, Iam going up to the stores, and 
you shall go with me, and 1’ll help you pick out the 
bonnet, and see that you don’t get cheated. I don’t 
think three dollars will get a real nice one, but 11) 
trust you for as much more. I like to see little girls 
thinking about their mothers’ needs.” 

We assure our little readers that Mary went home 
in a little flurry of triumph and delight, carrying a 
new bandbox, which contained the pleasant surprise. 

“ Mother, I have brought you a present— guess 
what it is!” holding the box behind her, her whole 
face shining with pleased excitement. 

“A basket of berries?” 

** No, something nicer.” 

“Well, I am sure I can’t guess straight, then. 
What is it?” 

** Look, mamma!” showing the bonnet in question. 
“It is yours, and [ bought it with my own money.” 

“Your own money! How did you come by 80 
much?” 

“Mr. Merton let me have it.” 

* But I thought that was to buy you a dress?” 

* You need this more; besides, it is better to wear 
the other robe you told of, isn’t it, mamma?” 

Mrs. Starr drew Mary to her bosom, unable to 
speak, for the moment. 

“tis the best and most beautiful that can be 
worn, darling. God bless you for this act of self- 
denial !’” 

And Mary smiled brightly, and tightened the 
clasp of her arms about her mother’s neck. 





A score or so of litile girls were gathered around 
the elegant tea-table spread in the shade of the great 
trees in Mr. Harcourt’s front yard, discussing the 
nice supper Mrs. Harcourt had provided in honor of 
her daughter’s birth. It was a radiant circle of 
young faces, and Mary Starr’s fairly shone with hap- 
piness and love. It is true, she was a little shy and 
uneasy at first, when some of her mates eyed her 
plain dress askance; but in the merry games that 
followed, she forgot it all, and her laugh rang out 
clear and sweet as the song of a bobolink. 

In the delight of the hour, Bessie did not remem- 
ber her ill-will towards Mary, but was as gracious to 
her as to the rest. She did the honors of the table 
like a young queen. Hearing the click of the front 
gate, she turned her head, and saw Uncle James 
Merton coming up the walk, bearing two packages. 

“A birthday present for me, 1’ll wager!” she whis- 
pered to the girls. ‘Here, Uncle James, is a place 
tor you, close beside =" said Bessie, as he came 
nearer. 

“Thank you,” he answered, dropping into the seat 
she indicated. 

Uucle James was a genial man, whom all children 
loved, and his presence was no check on the chil- 
dren’s merriment. 

“And now, Bessie,” he said, when the meal was 
concluded, 1 have not laid my offerings at your 
feet yet.” And Bessie smiled in anticipation. 

He unrolled a package and revealed an elegant 
gold watch and a beautiful Bible. 

“This,” he said, handing her the watch, “is to 
mark time, and help you to learn its value; and 
this,” holding the Bible reverently, “is to light and 
direct you to God. May he add his blessing.” 

“Thank you, uncle,” throwing her arms about 
him, and kissing him gratefully. 

“1 have a gift for another little girl here, but I 
have a story to tell first. Do you want to heara 
story?” 

“ Yes.” 

iT) Ves.” 

“ Yes ” 

And then he told them Mary Starr’s story, not 
omitting what he had overheard Bessie say, when 
she had announced she was to have her party; for he 
it was who happened to overtear Bessie that day. 
He mentioned no names, but all understood it with- 
out them. 

* Now,” he said, ‘* with the counsel and assistance 
of two ladies you know, I have been able to get this 
for the little girl,” unfolding a beautiful white dress, 
with any number of tucks and rufiies about it. * Will 
you tell me to whom it righttully belongs?” 

“*It is Mary Starr’s,” they all said, with one voice. 

‘“* Here, Mary, it is yours,” smiling. * 

Mary came modestly forward to receive it, and her 
throat was so full of cobwebs, or sometbing, that she 


tears. 

During the narration of the tale, Bessie hung her 
head more than once; before it was ended, drops 
other than raindrops washed her cheeks. She stood 
up bravely and sincerely at }ast, shorn of envy. 

** Mary Starr, I have ill-treated you; I have done 
wrong. Will you forgive me, and let me be your 
friend?” 

And Mary put up a pair of rosy lips, in token of 
pure friendship. 

“And, though Mary wears a beautiful spiritual 
robe, beside which this is inferior, still it will please 
me to see her in this outward visible emblem of it. 
Go with her, Bessie, aud act as tire-woman.” 

Mary came back looking as sweet as a white rose, 
her arm linked in Bessie’s. And so pleasantly cluse l 
the party, which Bessie afterward said was the best 
one she ever had, since she learned that grace and 
purity of character form a robe that outshines every 
earthly garb. If they are not formed in the heart, 
then white raiment only makes the wearer like the 
platter spoken of in the Bible, which is clean on the 
outside, but full of filth within. 


Sutin of the 3 Day, 


A NEGRO’sS REASONS. 


Rev. Doctor Cooper, who was a man of accomplish- 
ed manners and fond of society, was able, by the aid 
of his fine talents, to dispense with some of the severe 
study that others engaged in. This, however, did 
not escape the envy and malice of the world; and it 
was said, ina kind of petulant and absurd exagger- 
ation, that he used to walk to the South End of a 
Saturday, and if he saw a man riding into town with 
a black coat, would stop and ask him to preach the 
next day. 

Doctor Chauncy was a close student, very absent 
and very irritable. On these traitsin the character 
of the two clergymen, a servant of Doctor Chauncy 
laid a scheme for obtaining a particular object from 
his master. 

Scipio went into his master’s study one morning to 
receive some directions, which the doctor having 
given resumed his writing, but the servant still re- 
mained. The master, looking up soon afterwards 
and supposing he had just come in, said: 

** Scipio, what do you want?” 

**T want a new coat, massa.” 

** Well, go to my wife and ask her to give you one 
of my old coats,” and tell to writing once more. 

Scipio remained in the same posture, After a few 
moments, the doctor looked towards him and repeat- 
ed the former question: 

“Scipio, what do you want?” 

* T want a new coat, massa.” 

It now flashed over the doctor's mind that there 
was something of repetition in this dialogue. 

‘“*Why, have I not told you before to ask Mrs, 
Chauncy to give you one? Get away.” 

‘© Yes, massa, but I do not want a black coat.” 

** Not want a black coat! why not?” 

“Why, massa—I’se ’fraid to tell you—but I don’t 
want a black coat.” 

‘* What’s the reason you don’t want a black coat? 
Tell me directly.” 

*O massa! I don’t want a black coat, but I ’fraid 
to tell you the reason, you so passionate.” 

** You rascal! will you tell me the reason?” 

“*©O massa, I am sure you be angry.” 

“If I had my cane here, you villain, I’d break your 
bones! Will you tell me what you mean?” 

“TI *fraid to tell you, massa: I know you be angry.” 

The doctor’s impatience was now bighly irritated, 
and Scipio, perceiving by his glance at the tongs that 
he might find a substitute for the cane, and that he 
was sufficiently excited, said: 

** Well, you make me tell, but I know you be angry. 
I ’traid, massa, if I wear another black coat Doctor 
Cooper ask me to preach for him.” 

Tuis unexpected termination realized the servant's 
calculation. His irritated master burst into a laugh. 

**Go, you rascal, get my hat and cane, and tell 
Mrs. Chauncy she may give you a coat of any color; 
@ red one, if you chovse.” 

Away went the negro to his mistress, and the doc- 
tor to tell the story to his friend, Doctor Cooper. 


MINOR JOKES. 

When are gloves unsalable? When they are kept 
on hand. 

‘Drop me a line?” as the drowning man said to 
the fellow on deck. 

“* When is a clock guilty of misdemeanor? When 
it strikes one. 

Why does a sailor know there is a man in the 
moon? Because he has been to sea. 

What joint of meat is most appropriate for an 
empty larder? A fillet (fill it). 

‘I tell you, wife, I have got the plan all in my 
head.” ‘Ah, then it is all in a nutshell.” 

How many hoops does a good barrel need? No 
hoops. 





will convert oats into goats. 

Why are worn-out shoes like children without 
parents? Because they are /e/t off uns. 

A barn-dovur towl end a lawyer who talks fur pay 
pick up their living with their bills. 

When a poor fellow is about to be burned by the 
savages, his very existunce is at stake. 

Ifa man sitting on a chest is shot at, he woul | pre- 
fer, if hit at all, to be hit in his chest. 

Why is a spendtbrift’s purse like a thunder-cloud? 
Because it is continually light’ning. 

Why is the Union like a crab-apple? Because to 
be worth anything it must be preserved. 

A man who is building a house says he don’t want 
a dumb waiter in it because it wont answer. 

**Sir, you are just like the motion of a dog’s tail.” 
“ How so?” “ Because you are a wag.” 

A down-east paper wants to know if a man with 
wooden legs can be considered a foot passenger. 

Why are military cflicers the most unlucky of 
men? Because they are always in some mess or 
another. 


coroner render a verdict of killed by bis own hands? 

A respectable gentleman don’t like to have a heavy 
charge levelled against him—especially if it is in a 
gun. 


host. 
Why are our fingers particularly reliable in case of 





nails. 
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1f a man is murdered by his hired men, should the 


A farmer, a lawyer, or a doctor, may be a very re- | 
spectable individual, but # hotel-keeper is a whole | 


Why is a farmer impressed by the letter G? It | 7% 





breakage? Because they are always or hand with te 
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TERS FLAG O# OUR UNION, 





YOUNG AGAIN. 





I'm growing old, but what of that! 
The winter snows are in my hair, 
And like an antiquated cat, 
I love my fire and easy chair. 


To sit and think, and read the news 

Through pebbles twain that bridge my nose, 
A matted stool beneath my shoes, 

To coax the dull blood to my toes. 


I'm growing old, but what of that! 

Each fading sense, each twinge of pain, 
But tells me with familiar chat 

I'm coming to my youth again. 


And bids me joy that change eterne 
Revives, renews the meanest thing— 

That life is born when grasses turn, 
That out of winter leaps the spring. 


And sucha spring! Rejoice,O me! 
That age and mildew pass away, 
That a brief cycle sets me free 
To launch into unfading day. 


The snow shall fade from out my hair, 
Dim eyes and weakness flee with pain, 

Heart's ease the wrinkled brow repair, 
And all nfy youth come back again. 


Night flames his wings and turns to day, 
‘Mid joy and bells the heart is born; 

Though all things seem to pass away, 
To all shall come another morn. 


Him we call Death, with kindly hand, 
Plants all the daisies of the plain, 
And when o’er me he waves his hand, 
I shall rencw my youth again. 
‘ - 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
WEAKNESS VS. STRENGTH. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





ONE of the favorite themes of masculine pens is, 
and has been from time immemorial, the weakness of 
women. Let noone fancy I am going to take the 
tield on the *‘ woman question.” lam not very en- 
thusiastic on that subject, politically considered. I 
have very grave doubts concerning the much-agita- 
ted matter—whether it would be really a help and 
advantage to society generally, or woman particular- 
ly, if the right of suffrage, so strenuously advocated 
by some, were at once granted to woman. 
ly, the idea is very repulsive. If, therefore, any of 
my friends propose electing me to the legislature, 
under the new regime, I beg leave to decline in ad- 
vance. Or, if they depend on my ballot to elect them 
to the position, I am afraid they are likewise doomed 
to disappointment. 

The bitterness and mal gnity of political contests 
are a perpetual shame to the nation. 1 tail te per- 
ceive the attraction to a true woman's nature, in 
their present unamiable spirit, or, that woman’s par- 
ticipation would particularly improve the spirit. 

I do not, however, subscribe to the masculine idea 
that women are weak. I know that they are strong; 
that where one of them falls, a score of men would 
yield. Society recognizes this fact by the higher 
standard of womanly, than of manly virtue. The 
weaknesses of women are more on the surface. Lit- 
tle vanities, petty envies, and varrow ranges of 
thought, are so easily perceptible. But the real, un- 
derlying principle, the innate love of goodness, the 
spirit of love and endurance, the infinite patience 
and tenderness of a woman’s nature, lie hidden under 
this mass of flimsy rubbish—which some mistake for 
the real nature—awaiting the-need, or the occasion, 
tostand forth a perfect tower of strength. 

‘When Gudtrey Leonard married Constance May, 


all his friends thought, if they did not say, that he. 


bad taken a dead weight on bis shoulders, and they 
commigerated him the more because they all knew 
that life was an uphill road for him, and if he won 
the goal of his hopes at the last, it would be no easy 
victory, but the result of covstant and earnest 
struggle. 

You see they all knew his strong pride and eager 
ambition, and knew that he could never be content 
to be one of the plodders. If fortune had been more 
favorable—if he had not to start from the very low- 
est round of the ladder—it would not have looked so 
unwise, his burdening himself at the outset. But 
what young man in love ever stopped to philoso- 
phize? Whatever they may think afterward, they 
have some very fine sentiments then, and their 
hearts are made strong and their bands steady by 
them. 

When Godfrey Leonard was seventeen, his father 
lost his life and his fortune together. A mania for 
speculation swept through the town and carried 
away a score or more of victims. 

James Leonard had just buried his wife, and thé 
offer of excitement and change of scene lured him 
away against his better judgment. Godfrey was at 
school, and there were no home ties to bind him, and 
80 he converted his property into money, and joined 
the little. company of Australian adventurers who 
were to make themselves independent in a trice. 
Only one of them all realized his expectations. The 


rest, through ill luck and ill health, dissipated the | 
savings of yearsin less than one; while some returned | 


to their homes broken in health and spirit, and some 
found rude graves in that wild land, among which 
last was James Leonard. 

The dreamy student life of Godfrey Leonard was 
exchanged for one of hard, uncongenial toil. From 


Personal-’ 





profession, This rebuff of fortune had wot deatroy ed 
the dream ; it had only made it the more desirable. 
And so, with alternate seasons of work and study, he 
at last worked himself up to the standard which ke 
had set for himself, and at twenty-four was admitted 
to the bar. 

It was at this time that he assumed the burden of 
which his friends complained. It seemed the moze 
unwise to them from the fact that Adelia Armstrong, 
who was worth fifty thousand dollars in landed es- 
tate, might bave been had forthe asking. And Con- 
stance May had never in her life had fifty dollars ata 
time. The elder daughter of a large and constently 
increasing family, with a weakly mother and an im- 
poverished and indolent father, would stand a poor 
chance of inheriting a fortune, you might suppose. 

Constance was naturally delicate, and early toil 
had still further impaired her health, so that, at the 
time of her marriage, she was little better than an 
invalid. 

“ She'll never be any help to him, that’s certain,” 
said all the good, sensible, practical ones. ‘“ He'll 
have to climb the bill alone, and drag her after him. 
A little weak, frail atom, that a breath might puff 
away! It’s fortunate there is some strength and 
character on his side, or they’d go to the bottom at 
the outset. Now what young Leonard needed in a 
wife—if he would marry—was strength, energy and 
capability. A woman that could rough ita while, 
and be some help to him if the way was long and 
hard. Constance was very pretty and sweet-tem- 
pered, but then, she was so frail and weak!” So said 
all his friends. 

For the first two or three years of their married 
life, fortune seemed to favor them beyond their ex- 
pectations. The townspeople took a sort of pride in 
him, and thougb they did not probably quarrel with 
each other solely to benefit him, yet they left more 
reconciled to their losses, and more ready to listen to 
his advice, because he was, as they expressed it, 
“raised among them.” 

But this petty village notoriety did not by any 
means satisfy the longing for fame in Godfrey Leon- 
ard’s heart. Tobe a humdrum village pettifogger 
was not what he had tried and striven for all these 
years. He was very glad of the sympathy and ad- 
miration of his neighbors, but this was not the fame 
of which he had dreamed—the realization of the am- 
bition which had fired his soul. And so he left a 
plain but comfortable certainty, for a dazzling and 
alluring uncertainty. 

It has always been one of the most profound mys- 
teries to me how so many ‘counsellors ” manage to 
exist in great cities. I like to amuse myself in my 
leisure moments in counting them over in the direc- 
tories, and mentally calculating how many there are 
in every score of the population, and fancying the 
various devices to which they must resort to pay 
their grocer and tailor. In some localities, where 
they are particularly plenty, my theory is that they 
reenact the fable of the Kilkenny cats, and devour 
each other, for lack of more lawful prey. 

Well, into this great city travailing with struggling 
attorneys, this seething vortex of ‘ counsellors,” 
Godfrey Leonard dropped one day. There was one 
more sign on Court street, and one more anxious 
waiter for unwary flies sitting patiently by his web, 
as the days went by. 

At first the novelty of city life ocoupied the mind 
of Constance Leonard, but by-and-by a vague sense 
of uneasiness crept in, as day by day she watched 
their little fund of savings grow less and less. She 
noticed, too, how thin and haggard Godfrey was get- 
ting, and once she fancied he was not quite himself 
when be came home at night. His temper grew mo- 
rose and fitful, and there was a desperate look in his 
face sometimes that frightened her. 

Things could not, of course, staad still, and as they 
did not mend, they naturally grew worse. Con- 
stance, fortunately, was used to careful calculation, 
else their money would have failed them long ago; it 
would, perhaps, as it was, if she had not taken tine 
sewing and embroidery from one of the shops. She 
bad done it very privately, however, and her hus- 
band had never suspected it. She knew how much 
it would annoy him, and so kept the knowledge trom 
him. It told on her delicate frame somewhat—that 
and the anxiety—but her courage and patience never 
faltered. 

In the midst of all these discouragements and per- 
plexities, her child was born. After the first anxiety 
for her life was over, Godfrey relapsed into his old 
moody abstractedness. Constance strove, with all 
the pretty little arts of love, to win him back to 
cheerfulness, but in vain. She dared not tell him 
how low the money was in her purse—the money he 
had allowed her for housekeeping when they first 
came there. As soon as she was able to go out, she 
left her babe with the woman below stairs, and crept, 
like a guilty creature, for fear that he would see her, 
round to the little shop where she had taken work, 
and white and panting, hurried back again with a 
package of work, which, with the care of her child, 
she hardly knew how she was to accomplish. 

And now began the real struggle— now became ap- 
parent the real strength and the real weakness in 
the character of Gcdfrey and Constance Leonard. 
He was too proud to go back, “he would die first,” 


to seek the most menial employment, he could get 
nothing to do. Locking at his—as he considered 
them—weak and helpless wife and child, he grew al- 





his earliest boyhood, the law had been his chosen — 


most distracted. How little he suspected that for 


them all from starvation! 


he said fiercely; and though he had humbled himself 





| weeks the labor of that “‘ weak” woman had kept | 
He grew almost vexed at | close at hand, and one of the employees was a cousin 
the pleasant smile with which Constance always ' of Stedman’s, else, at that late hour, it might not 


greeted him, and the hopeful manner, for oho deli- 


cately forbore conversation upon the matter, that | 


characterized her at all times. ‘It is as much fore- 
thought as a woran has,” he said in his ungenerous 
selfishness. ‘*They have no great hopes or ambi- 
tions, and they expect to be provided for in some 
way, and why should they worry?” 

But at last there came a time when things grew 
terribly dark—darker than I like to write of or think 
about. There came days—whole days— when there 
was no food in the house, and Constance too ill to go 
out for work, or to work if she had it. The baby too 
was puny and fretful, and a great fear had taken 
pessessicn of Constance vithin the last few days. It 
was going to dic—this little child of her sorrow. She 
dared not breathe her fears to her husband, lest she 
should add one grain to his burden. Once she thought | 
perhaps it would be better for Godfrey if she and baby | 
both died; he would be free then to go somewhere 
else—a man could always get along alone, she had 
hearg—but the next mement she was asking pardon 
for the thought. “If it were best, God would take 
us,”’ she said, soberly, ‘‘ and if not one sparrow fall- 
eth tothe ground without him, I need not be afraid 
to trust him with my little May.” 

“Tcanendure this torment no longer,” Godfrey 
Leonard exclaimed, going back to his ftice, one day, 
his brain nearly crazed by the thought that his wife 
must go supperless to bed. ‘1 will not liye to see 
her starve before my eyes. Scmebody will take care 
of her, if Iam outof the way. Good-by, little Con- 
nie, and you too, baby May—poor liitle beggar’s 
heir—” he said, drawing a little vial half-way from 
his pocket. ‘I will give fate one more chance; if 
nothing comes before midnight—” and he paused, a 
little shudder convulsing him as he left the sentence 
unfinished. 

It was a still, starless night, with something of the 
summer’s sultriness in the autumn air. All the af- 
ternoon baby May had been growing whiter, and the 
little limp bands now fell down by her side, and the 
faint breath came in little convulsive puffs through 
the gray-white lips. : 

“If only Godfrey were here!” Constance said, 
her heart like lead, as she thought how utterly alone 
she was in the great city, and her child dying in her 
arms! ‘It was so strange that Godfrey had not 
come home, and then suddenly it was revealed to 
her, by some strange intuition, that Godfrey was in 
some terrible peril. 

*T must go to him,” she said, resolutely laying her 
child on the bed. ‘I cannot save you, my darling; 
perhaps I can him,” and with a swift prayer that God 
would spare her child until her return, she went 
swiftly and noiselessly down the stairs and into the 
street. ‘I will go to the offive first,” she said, hur- 
rying down the street, which was nearly deserted, 


‘for, though it was scarce nine o’clock it was not an 


inviting night to be abroad. 

Up two flights of stairs, the gaslight falling with a 
ghostly glare over her white, solemn face—her great 
blue eyes looking straight before her—her ears dumb 
to all the sourd and stir of life by which she was 
surrounded—on, still on, until she stocd before her 
husband’s door. A man was standing before the 
door. As she came up he said: 

*“Could you tell me if this is the right entrance to 
Mr. Leonard’s rooms? I have rapped, and though 
there is a light Ican get no answer.” 

“T think he would not like to be disturbed to- 
night,” she answered, with aready presence of mind. 
** Have you business, sir? I am his wife.” 

‘* Yes, I had business, but if you think he would 
not like to be disturbed—” 

‘Our child is very ill—dying,” she explained. 

“Ah! Well, I will call to-morrow morning then. 
Will he be here, or at his house?” 

** You may call here at nine o’clock. 
you.” 

The man turned and walked away, and Constanve 
opened the door and went in. 

A sudden thrill of fear shot through her heart at 
the ominous silence of the room. 

“ Godfrey,” she said, hastily, coming up beside his 
chair. He did not speak or stir, but sat with his 
head leaning on his hands on the little deal table, 
where, among books-and piles of blank paper, her 
quick eye caught sight of a little bottle labelled 
* laudanum,”and which she well remembered having 
procured at the apothecary’s once when she was suf- 
fering from neuralgia. The bottle was empty, and 
the stopper had rolled upon the floor. A faint odor 
filled the room, and for an instant she felt dizzy and 
sick. But she must not yield to feelings, now; his 
life depended upon prompt and vigorous action on 
her part. She put her ear to his lips; a faint, con- 


He will meet 


vulsive breathing assured her of life, but all her ef-. 


forts to rouse him were in vain. Going to the win- 
dow, she threw up the sash, and tossed the empty 
bottle far out into the silence and darkness. A breath 
of fresh air swept into the room dispelling the sick- 
ening odor that pervaded it. Then stepping to an 
adjoining room whose occupant, one Stedman, she 
remembered hearing Godfrey mention as another 
“unfortunate,” she asked him to procure her some 
sort of conveyance to take her husband home, as she 
had found him insensible, *‘ probably in a fit, or some- 
thing of the sort. He had not been well,” she said, 
hurriedly, in answer to the scrutinizing look of the 
man. She knew well enough what was in his thought ; 
‘¢ well, let him think so, better that than the truth,” 
she said to herself with a shadder. 
The moments before the man came with the car 

riage seemed hours. Fortunately there was a stable 
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have been an easy thing to have got a carriage, es- 
pecially where there was so little hope of payment. . 

Stedman was fortunately a very muscular man, 
and with a little assistance from the stable boy, soon 
succeeded in placing him in the carriage, and with- 
out waiting toask if she needed him further, got 
quietly in and drove home with them. 

* 1t’s a slame, such a good fellow as Leonard ia, 
should get in this condition,” he said to himself, as 
they drove through the deserted streets. ‘It's this 
accursed luck—it’s enough to drive a man to most 
anything, I know,’’ and he glanced backward over 
his shoulder to where the white, still face of this 
brave young wife gleamed through the silence and 
the darkness, as she held against her bosom—this 
frail little woman that a breath might sweep away — 
the strong, powerfully-built man, the weight of 
whose hand seemed as if it might crush her. 

* Leonard isa richer man than I thought,” he said 
again to himself—for there was no word spoken dur- 
ing this strange ride—“ a wife like that is above ru- 
bies. How strong and brave she looks now—and 
such a little atom, too!” 

At last Constance Leonard was rewarded for her 
labors. Toward morning Godfrey opened his eyes, 
and started up with a little shuddering cry. 

** Tbave bad such a horrid dream, Connie,” he 
said, looking searchingly about the room. 

* You are a little feverish, I think, Godfrey,” she 
said, holding some nice cold water to his lips. He 
drained the glass, and witha little sigh of satisfaction 
closed his eyes and fell into a quiet, healthful sleep. 

Only the Infinite, whose pitying eye sees all the 
anguish and pain in his children’s hearts, ever knew 
what that night was to Constance Leonard. All 
through the long hours of silence and darknes@two 
lives, her husband’s and child's, hung in the balance. 
The child rhe knew must die, but he, O, would 
God leave ber utterly Cesolate! Ido not know, but 
I like to think that Constance Leonard’s prayers 
were a3 instrumental in saving her husbanu’s life, as 
the remedies which, fortunately (having had a rela- 
tive who was addicted to opium-eating), she knew 
how to administer. 

And when in the gray, uncertain dawn, her liltte 
child, her baby May, breathed out its life on her 
bosom, she did not faint or cry out, but wept softly 
and silently as she folded away its memory in her 
beart, a memory that should bencefurth make all her 
life richer and deeper by its sweet, sanctifying 
presence. 

** Godfrey, dear,” she said, coming and laying her 
hand lightly on his arm, after the kind woman below 
stairs had robed little May in the soft muslin robe 
that the fond mother bad toiled so hard to procure, 
**so that baby might have one nice dress if she went 
anywhere,” and folded tbe little transparent hands 
across the innocent breast, and brushed the little 
damp coils of fair hair away from the waxen fore- 
head, and left her to silence and repose. ‘“ Godfrey, 
wake up, love. I want you to know that little May 
has gone back to heaven. Ihave no one but you, 
now, Godfrey.” 

** Baby dead!” he cried, springing up, “and I-O 
Connie,” all the remembrance of the pust night com- 
ing back to him, 

“ You were ill, dear, and you could not save her, 
and so I let you sleep.” she said, quietly, so utterly 
ignoring that circumstance, that he hardly knew if 
he were yet awake. 

“ But I was not bere,” hiding his face in his hands 
with a low groan. : 

‘*No, you were taken ill at the office, and I got 
alarmed about baby and came to find you. I got 
Mr. Stedman to bring you home when I found how 
really ill you were. But I think you are nearly well 
now; at least you pill be by nine o’cluck, for I have 

n engagement for you at that bour.” 

“What do you mean, Constance?” he asked, al- 
most sharply. 

‘“*T mean that I have promised a gentleman that 
he could find you at your office at that time. I met 
him at your door when I came to call you, and told 
him that our chi!@ was ill, and you could not see him 
before. He said he had business, Godfrey,” a little 
tremor of exultation in her voice. 

When Godfrey Leonard returned to bis home after 
his interview with the stranger, he called his wife to 
him and folding her clcsely in his arms, he egaid, his 
voice broken and husky: 

* Constance, my precicus wife, my good angel! 
God telling ue, I will never be so weak again,” and 
that was ail the allusion that was ever made between 
them to the events of that night, when a woman's 
“ weakness,’”’ was so much mightier than a man’s 
strength. 

The business, coming so providentially, proved to 
be of great importance, not only in itrelf, but in its 
influence upon the community. Pevople suddenly 
discovered the genius of the young lawyer, and his 
popularity increased rapidly. All his olden fire and 
energy came back, and to-day, more than his olden 
ambition is realized. 

“ There was a good deal in Leonard,” his friends 
say—the friends of his youth—“ for be has succeeded 
in spite of the drawback of a weak, helpless wife.” 

But ah, they do not know! and they never will 
know, for ths pride and glory of Constance Leonard’s 
heart is her husband’s honor, and she would not de- 
stroy the popular illusion, if she believed it false. 
But guth compels me to state that this fond, foolish 
little woman religiously believes her husband to be 
the strongest, and bravest, and best man in the 
world! and would not for a moment admit that in 
real bravery, in moral strength and true courage, 
she was more than his peer. 
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(Written for The Fing of our Union.) 
TO JOY. 





BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 
Yes, stay with me and be my daily guest, 
My nightly visitant. O, let me feel 
The sunlight of thy presence! In my breast 
Implant thy source so deep no grief can steal 
Upon me unaware. Keep my heart warin, 
Nor let me feel the chill of sorrow’s storm. 


Sit thou beside me; iet my solitude 
Be broken only by thy cheering tone. 

Let no harsh word, or sound of footstep rude, 
Jar on our peaceful quiet. Here, alone, 

The air about us hushed, serene and still, 

What happy thoughts our every dream shall fill. 


Walk thou beside me in the daily path, 

My chosen comrade, cheering, bright-faced Joy! 
Turn thou aside each hidden bolt of wrath, 

Each dart that would my happiness destroy. 
Thine be the rule of every passing day, 
Our hearts, our lives, we place beneath thy sway. 


Then leave me not, I pray thee,—enter in 

The secret chambers of my waiting heart. 
Set up thine altars, let thy reign begin, 

And from thy kingdom nevermore depart. 
Life shall be full of brightness; night and morn 
Shall only rise to see new glories born. 





A DUG POR LIB. 


BY MOY THOMAS. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A FRIEND AT COURT. 


Ir was his own obstinacy, thank God,” said the 
corpora}, “ but it’s a pity.” 

The cause of the corporal’s sudden burst of com- 
passicn was a kind of remorse which perhaps only a 
soldier can understand. The fact of having shot a 
deserter who had detied them to the last, and had 
fiually attempted to escape after due warning, would 
have seemed to him a small matter. It was the fact 
that both his men, instead of one only, had fired on 
the deserter which weighed upon his conscience asa 
soldier. The truth was, that he had at first expected 
to overawe his prisoner by a mere display of force, 
and had given the order to fire in the hurry of Car- 
rell’s attempt to escape, which left him no time for 
reflection. Now this, though of little moment to the 
wounded man, was with the corporal a distinction of 
great importance. Que of bis men had humanely 
dropped his carbine and fired low, but this did not 
affect the case in the corpoval’s eyes, for the fact of 
two men having deliberateiy fired on one at close 
quarters would, he knew, be regarded as cowardly 
and unsoldier-like. 

**T gave him time to surrender,” said the corporal, 
musingly, as the soldier who was supporting the head 
of the wounded man wiped the blood upon his breast 
to examine the wound. 

‘Sure enough,” said the soldier who had suggest- 
ed the fetching of a surgeon; ‘“‘ but the boy’s moan- 
ing. Don’t move him, only fetch a docthor.” 

The cerperal despatched the other man for aid. 
* Be sharp, O-borne,” he said, ‘‘ though,” he added, 
** you might as well fetch an undertaker at once.” 

Meanwhile, the Stedmans, aroused by the scuftle 
and the report of fire-arms, had haste¥ed to the spot. 
The scene before them told the old man at once the 
true story of their unfortunate guest. 

* Poor boy,” said the bargeman. ‘“ Deserted did 
he? and was that all he’d done to be shot likea dog?” 
and the worthy pair fell a-crying over him, kneeling 
down and kissipg his hands as if the wounded man 
had been their own son. 

** You’d better get water, and some cloths to stanch 
this blood,’’ said the corporal. 

‘Run, missis,” said Stedman to his wife. ‘I may 
be of use here, and women go fainting sometimes 
over the sight of blood.” 

Mrs. Stedman wanted no second order; she has- 
tened back by way of the creek, for the tide was out 
aod the water had dwindled toa little rivulet, mean- 
dering through the middle of the sand and mud of 
the channel. Likea good country housewife of the 
old schoul, she was never withort certain cordials 
and other things necessary for such cases of emer- 
gency, and she scon returned with all the articles 
which the corporal had asked for. 

Carrell still moaned fiintly from time to time. 

“Lok ye here, corporal,” said the Irish soldier, 
“did ye ever see a boy raise his arm a quarter of an 
hour aiter he’d been shot through the lungs? Jist 
look at ’im now.” 

The wounded man raised his right hand slowly, 
and clutching the front of his shirt, made a move- 
ment as if to cover his breast. 

‘‘Ay, that’s their way when they’re asleep and 
dreaming that somebody’s spying secrets,” said the 
corporal. ‘It’s the mark he’s wanting to hide.” 

Then Mrs. Stedman, bending low and watching 
him fondly for some further sign of life, heard him 
murmur the word * Isabel.” She said nothing to 


those around her, but she treasured up this fact, and | 


afterwards pondered upon it until she perceived its 
true significance. 
In a little while the private who had been des- 


tersville. Spilsby had retired from his profession, | 
but did not refuse to come in a case of such urgency, | 








He had seen many a gunshot-wound, and he ex- | 


amined both the weunde which Carrell had received 
with close attention. 

“This one in the thigh is but a trifle,” said the 
doctor; “if he lives after a ball throngh the chest, 
’twill be a proof that miracles are not come to an end. 
And yet I’ve seen that before now, when a man’s 
healthy and strong.” ; 

Under the surgeon's directions Stedman formed a 
litter with a piece of sail-cloth and two oars, and 
having raised the wounded man gently upon this, 
they carried him across the dry creek to the barge- 
man’s cottage. 

‘We must march to-night with him, doctor,” said 
the corporal, after they had laid Carrell on a bed, 
* unless he’s like to die on the road.” 

* Like to die!” exclaimed the doctor; “ ’twill be 
murder if you carry him half a mile.” 

“* Write your certificate, doctor,” said the corporal, 
who was secretly afraid of this excuse for showing 
mercy to bis patient. ‘ Give the word, and I prom- 
ise you the man shan’t be moved till I get further 
orders.” ng 

The surgeon wrote bis memorandun, certifying 
that Edward Carrell had received two gunshot- 
wounds; that one wasin the thigh, and that there 
was no need to describe it; and “‘ that the other was 
@ wound of a very serious character, which would 
probably prove fatal, the ball having entered the left 
side of the chest, where the bone and cartilage of the 
seventh true rib unite, and come out in the situation 
of the angle of the same bone.” This wound, the 
doctor certified, would render it impossible to move 
him at present without bringing on symptows which 
would in ail probability end in death, ‘That nighta 
close sentry was placed in the room of the wounded 
man, with strict orders to fire upon any one attempt- 
ing to rescue him. 

Meanwhile, Carrell had slightly revived under the 
stimulants which the doctor had prescribed; but he 
breathed heavily and spat blood. 

** Don’t cry, mother,” said the old surgeon kindly, 
to Mrs. Stedman. “ Blood-spitting is a bad sign, 
you know, but I’ve seen many 4 man live to dance a 
hornpipe after it.”” © 

The surgeon dressed the wounds and left his pa- 
tient for awhile. Mrs, Stedman sat beside the bed 
and tended him according to the surge n's directions. 
The bargeman had been anxious to undertake that 
duty; but his wife had resolutely asserted her right, 
as a woman skilled in the ways of sick people, to 
perform it unaided. So Stedman, having got per- 
mission to delay his voyage, took to smoking in the 
garden below, and walking about the house in an 
uneasy manner, and worrying thegentry that night 
for such frequent bulletins of the patient’s condition 
as ensured vigilance on the part of that worthy Irish- 
man, who, having heard the surgeon’s dictum that 
the wounded man could not be moved, was under a 
strong temptation to indulge in a nap before his com- 
rade’s hour fur relieving him arrived. 

** Softly now,” said the sentry, after numerous in- 
terruptions of this kind; then, winking his eye at 
Carrell’s nurse, fer the rough soldier was a wit in his 
way, he added, ‘* Den’t you percaive that you’re de- 
priving a poor crayture of sleep?” an admonition 
which, being understood by Stedman as referring to 
the wounded man, was sufficient to secure peace and 
retirement to the sentry fur the remainder of his time 
of duty. 

But his kindly nurse took no rest while the death 
of her charge seemed imminent. She watched him 
incessantly for any sign of improvement, while she 
moistened his lips from time to time, or gave him 
such nourishment as the doctor would permit. Often 
she thought of that one word, ‘‘ Isabel,” breathed in 
her ear in what seemed the very moment of death, so 
faintly that it had been inaudible to all but her; 
and coupling it with that convulsive movement by 
which he had sought to conceal the fatal sign of his 
disgrace, she divined the romance of bis life now with 
asurer instinct than when she kad reasoned on the 
facts of their rescuing hire from the river. 

* Poor lad,” she thought; “ so it was not for the 
sake of any young lady after all, but to get away 


from these murderers, that he tried to drown biwself ! 


in Sea Reach; and now be has falien in love with 
Miss Frere, who weuld1’t lock at a poor soldier, I 
dare say, though he saved her life.’ * 

Carrell’s strong and healthy tiame, his temperate 
habits, and constant labor in the open air, were all 
favorable to bis recovery, as the doctor had antici- 
pated. On the third day after the struggle in the 
brickfield the crisisseemed to have passed. Surgeon 
Spilsby pronounced the case to be progressing fav- 
orably. 

“In ten days or less,” he said to his patient, 
*‘ you'll tind your sufferings abated.” 

Carrell smiled faintly, in token of thanks; but the 
news brought him no comfort. He knew very well 
that his recovery would be followed by a court-mar- 
tial, and by that degradation compared with which 
death would have been welcome. 

“Let me die, dector,” he said, faintly. 
a flicker of life you are keeping alive. 
know what you do.” 

Spilsby held his finger to his lips to eujoin silence, 
and whispered ; 

“Surely you’ve suffered qnough. They'll be satis- 
fied now. Listen to me,” he said, dropping his voice, 
** Don’t be exciting yourself now. I’ve a good bit of 
news for you, and it may help to keep you up. But 


“Tt is but 
You don’t 


Carrell did as he was directed, and listened. 
* Well, then, I have beard about it from Widgett, 











who knows everything that stirs at Borley. I tel! 
you, you have a friend at court, my lad.” 
Carrell smiled faintly and shook his head, 


rich lady, who Is sure to intercede for you. If she is 
as pretty as they’ aay she’s govud, she wont plead in 
vain. They’ll find sume way of evading the sen- 
tence, mark me. After al!, the great tolks contrive 
things as they please.” 

“Why should any one intercede for me?” mur- 
mured Carrell, 

* You are speaking in contravention of orders,’’ 
interrupted the worthy doctor, “and, besides, we 
shall be overheard by our friend the sentry. Only 
listen quietly, and you shall hear all.” Then he 
brought his wouth closer to Carrell’s ear and whia- 
pered, ‘¢ There's a lady who owes you a debt of grati- 
tude. You know her. Have you forgotten the 
hatchboat?” 

The wounded man made an attempt to raise him- 
self npon one elbow. He stared wildly about him; 
some mist was before his eyes which obscured the 
form of him whose words had moved him; but by an 
effort his vision became more distinct, and he finally 
fixed upon the surgeon «gaze which appalled bim. 
The face of the wounded man bad grown 80 wan and 
bloodless that it seemed as if the tinal moment had 
come, 

“Who is this friend?” he asked, in a hoarse whis- 
per, which brought on an ominous gaspirg for 
breath. 

** Miss Frere,”’ said the doctor, in a low whisper. 

Mrs, Stedman, who had heard the latter part of 
their dialogue, hurried across the room and placed 
her hand upon his arm. 

* Doctor, doctor,” sbe said, “‘ you don’t know what 
youdo. Look there; cannot you see you are killing 
my poor boy?” 

The effort had exhansted his patient. Carrell's 
eyes retained their glassy stare, but his jaw fell, and 
his head sank backwards on the pillow as if in the 
faintness of death. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MR. WIDGETI'S REMORSE. 


MR. WIDGE7T bad indeed picked up this piece of 
news in Borley, where the Honorable Mrs, Carew 
had at first failed to discover it. His informant was 
the love-sick Clara, whom he had enlisted in his ser- 
vice asa collector of information, and who carried 
her zeal so far as evento listen one night to a con- 
versation between Fiere and his client in the veranda. 
She had heard that all was actually arranged for the 
marriage, which was to take place at no distant 
date; and this informaticn she had faithfuily con- 
veyed to the admiring Widgett, who saw no reason 
for keeping secret what in a few days, as he reflected, 
must become known to all the world. 

The rapidity with which events had followed each 
other, and the excitement consequent on the sudden 
discovery of Carrell’s lurking-place, had hitherto left 
Mr. Widgett no time for reflection. But it happened 
that a calmer survey of the position of affairs, aided 
by the light of Clara’s information, sufficed entirely 
to change the current of his ideas, and to work a 
complete revolution in his view of the situation. 

On the day of the arrest he had ascertained that 
Edward Carrell the deserter was beyond question 
identical with the Ishmael to whom Isabel’s con- 
tidential note was addressed. Having inquired fur- 
ther, and learned trom Stedman the whole story of the 
hatchboat, and Isabel’s escape from the perils at sea 
under Carrell’s care, he became still further con- 
vinced that the man who had given him so much 
trouble, and who seemed now in so pitiable a plight, 
was a very-important personage indeed, and even in 
a fair way to fortune. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Widgett was not solely de- 
pendent for information on Clara’s enterprise. He 
was not a scrupulous person, or one who was en- 
cumbered, in his investigations into secrets of im- 
portance, by any high standard of honor. While 
riding back to Borley to communicate the“ intelli- 
gence of Carreil’s arrest, he had taken the liberty of 
pulling out of his pocket Isabel’s undelivered letter, 
and of making himself master of its contents, by a 
process of unsealing and sealing again, in which 
i frequent practice had rendered him remarkably 
| skillful. 
| ‘The contents of Isabel’s letter caused Mr. Widgett 
| Still greater uneasiness. There was, it is true, a cer- 
| tain tenderness in it which did not fail to strike his 
| experienced mind; but a love affair between Carrell 
and the rich young lady who had come witb her 
father to Borley, and as actually affianced to the 
heir to the title and estates of Lord Carew, was too 
absurd an idea to be entertained by that intelligent 
officer. Moreover, the colonel’s mother was certainly 
informed by Isabel on the subject. It was the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Carew, indeed, who had first employed 
him in this business, and who had described the let- 
ter to Clara asa confidential one, which could only 
be entrusted to a discreet and trustworthy hand, 
For these good reasons Mr. Widgett, who was un- 
skilled in the lore of hove, interpreted the tenderness 
of the epistle asa mere token of her obligations to 
one who had saved her from death. 

“A discreet and trustworthy hand, humph!” mut- 
tered Mr. Widgett, sarcastically, as he mounted 
again and allowed his horse to walk gently with 
slackened rein through the green lanes. “ Very dis- 





He continted his meditations on this subject dur. 
ing the remainder of his ride, but his sagacious mind 
was net able to percelve any probable is: ne which 


‘© But 1 tell you you have,” continued the surgeon. | woald be it the slightest degree satisfactury to 
The commendant is going to marry a young and | himself. 


| “Tt ina bad job,” he thought, make what one 
will of it, for there is the unpleasant discovery which 
I have made for them, that their young friend is one 
of the most desperate of out black sheep. That, to 
be sure, may change their opinion of the gentiewan, 
but the women- folks are sure to pity him now he’s 
shot; and ifhe lives, what a hubbub there'll be about 
a court-martial and a flogging for the young lady's 
deliverer.” ° 

On the whole, Mr. Wicgett came to the painful 
conclusion that many weeks would not have rlled 
over bis head before Borley would have become too 
hot to hold him. Anyway, it wonld be a cisagree- 
able incident on the very eve of the colonel's marriage, 
and one which might lead to results which even his 
gentus for intrigue might fail to furesee. But of one 
thing he felt certain, and that was that his engage- 
ment with Clara was placed in immediate Jeopardy, 
What would Mrs. Carew, who had promised hima 
handsome reward for his patns, say to his blundering 
zeal? What would the lady who was soon to be the 
reigning queen over Borley think now pf the discre- 
tion of her messenger? 

All the circumstances of the case, indeed, seemed 
to have conspired to convince Mr Widgett that he 
had been guilty of a series of blunders, which might 
have disastrous consequences for himself. He knew 
that it was impossible to conceal from Mrs. Carew 
the fact that he bad not performed the object of his 
erraud; and he determined, therefore, to seek out 
that lady, and to throw himselfon her mercy at once. 
Accor®hgly, he had no sooner dismounted from his 
horse and seen it safely sheltered in the barrack- 
stables, than he proceeded to her apartments, and in 
@ private interview related the extraordinary inci- 
dents of the last two days. 

That ingenious lady was not long in betraying to 
the unfortunate Widgett the fact that the news which 
he had brought was anything but welvome to her. 
Tbe whole affair, indeed, was just one of those con- 
tretemps which she dreaded. ‘It is the misfortune 
«ft employing people of this kind,” she thought, 
** that they involve one in scrapes which all the wit 
in the world cannot guard against.” 

Mr. Widgett was cresttallen as one who feels that 
he has failed to sustain his reputation fh a great 
emergency. He was not naturally of a voluble turn. 
Indeed, he was, as a rule, somewhat taciturn; but 
being conscious that his quiet manners created a 
prejudice against him in society, he had acquired a 
notion that the only way to ingratiate himself with 
strangers was to be garrulous and communicative in 
matters of little moment; so he hung his head low 
and said: 

** You see, madam, he was such a notorious fellow. 
Twice escaped. Gave us the slip in Bemfleet, when 
we were standing with a corporal and two men out- 
side the watch-kouse. Just as we were going to clap 
the darbies on, madam, he slips in again, closes the 
door in our faces, and away throngh the back, and 
vanishes like a puff of smoke in the air. It was 
magic. Only think, four to one, and couldn’t finda 
trace ofhim. Hear of him next, madam, weeks and 
weeks afterwards, as having been seen going down 
the marshway where the navvies were at work. 
Knew his game, cf course; deserters always do try 
to get work at the excavations. It’s almost always 
off the mainroad, you see, madam, and then nobody 
asks any questions in that employment, if your back 
is strong enough, which our men’s seldom is, not 
being used to it. But1 beg pardon, these are not 
things that ladies care to hear.” 

Mrs. Carew, who had been trifling with a dry pen 
over a sheet of note-paper at her little eseritoire dur- 
ing this harangue, was in fact listening attentively, 
and was really curious about the history of the man 
with whom Isabel Frere appeared to have kad a kind 
of sentimental engagement. i 

“Go on,” she said; “I will tell you at once if it 
tire me.” 

Thus encouraged, Widgett preceeded. ‘ Well, my 
lady,” he continued, waxing more polite, as he be- 
gan to perceive that he was making a good impres- 
sion on his hearer, ‘I think you will say, when you 
have condescended to hear me, that 1 could not do 
any other than I did. For when my comrade and J 
came down upon him, he drew his knite and wanted 
to fight, set the blackguards in the cutting on to us, 
and then slipped away, ard run mea good tive miles 
through the marshes; such a run, my lady, as I 
never hope to have again, though I used to be known 
as amatch for any man, down Mersea island way, 
which is my country, madam.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the lady, impatiently; 
“but tell me, how did he escape you after all?” 

Widgett was quick-witted enough to perceive that 
his questioner desired to hear less about himself and 
more about the object of his chase. 

*O, the man, my lady,” he said. ‘He turned 
upon me once, as if to show fight, but thought better 
of it, and so kept gn till he came to a creek, where 
he dived in and swam for it. For you see he was 
barefocted, and hardly a rag of clothing on him, 


swimmer. Besides, | was exhausted, and it was fast 
getting dusk. So I gave up the run, pretty sure of 
finding him starving about that way befure many 


Gays; fora wilder bit of country you wont find in 





creet and very trustworthy I have been. I am afraid | 





I have made but a bad job cf this confidential 


' business.” 


this country.” 
The Houorable Mrs. Carew having possessed herself 
of tLese facis, turned her mind to the cousideration 


while i had my heavy poots, and I’m not much of a | 
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patched for aid returned with an old naval surgeom® do you think you can bear it quietly? Move your 
named Spilsby, who had taken up his abode in Clay- hand if you do.” 
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of the position ofaffairs, Sho feared the conreg 
of the fact becoming known to ber sen that s 
intrigued with Isabel for the purpose of conv: 
letter tosuch arrival, It was painful to ber tf 
to have to trast to a man like Widgett; bat 
cisive Jadgment enabled her to perceive at on: 
there was no other course, 

+ Widgett,” sald the lady, in & voloe that imp: 
her hearer more than ever with the gravity 
situation, “ you have done your duty, no dou! 
this is not the less an unfortunate Dnetrnem. 
Frere is not likely to hear of this affair, for + 
been contined to her room with indlsporit! 
some days, and will leave here shortly, Th: 
of her receiving no reply to her letter will + 
known to her, unless some gossip of the tv 
ghould reach her, which we must emleavor 
vent. The shock would be too great for her, 
is under great obligations to thisman, There 
reward.” 

She placed, in the officer's hand two Kove: 
which he deposited with grateful acknowled, 
in a leathern purse. In trath, he had begue 
gard his promised reward as in the highest 
problematical, 

“No word shall come from me, my lady,” | 
marked. 

“And now,” continued the lady, “show yo: 
cretion, and everytbing will go well. As forth 
—I mean the deserter—the matter must t 
course. He will probably die, or if not, will m 
punishment like a brave man. That is all; t 
member that there is no reason to tell how y: 
covered him, That is an affair between you a: 
To divulge it would give pain in certain qv 
which I need not name; moreover, it would 
harm. Take the glory of tracking oat th 
entirely to yourself, and your zeal and your 
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will be applauded. Lay it to the account of 
accident, and who will give you credit for it 
sides,” added this astute lady, ‘ you have th 
lection of that affair in the marshes to wipe « 
good officer, you know, should never let ap 
slip from his grasp.” 

Having thus appealed to every passion by 
Mr. Widgett was likely to be assallable, and 
clinched ber address by arousing his) prof: 
pride, the Honorable Mrs. Carew felt once mo 
she had extricated herself by her wit from an 
that might have proved inconvenient. Inde: 
had scarcely felt a keener pleasure in her | 
tual powers on the day when she had first co 
Cousins, and by one masterly stroke convert: 
sharp man of business from an enemy of her 
into a useful weapon of defence. She prided 
on not*eing a revengeful woman, When b 
pose was accomplished she certainly took no 
in inflicting pain, even upon her enemies; b 
found it impossible to repress a chuckle over th 
rout of Frere’s projects, which she had so « 
brought about. ‘ What aclimax to bis vulgar 
ering after a connection with the peerage 
thought, “if this sentimental affair at Clayt 
had ended in an intrigne—ay, perhaps « clan: 
marriage with a desperate ruffian. What « 
lesson on the vanity of human wishes to have 
duced this crafty old lawyer to @ son-in-law © 
on the breast like a felon at the bulks. A 
said the lady, who was not entirely without ! 
ity where the welfare of her son was not con: 
“the poor girl deserved something better. St 
good for that” 

As for Mr. Widgett, he departed with far d) 
reflections. Thankfulness for a temporary 
from an embarrassment that had weighed oy 
was bis first feeling. His pride was even flat! 
the corroboration which Mrs. Carew's rema: 
afforded of the sagacity of his latest view of 
uation. “ Disguise # how she will,” he cor: 
“TI can see that this man’s arrest is an incony 
| here, and that I shall hardly get thanked 
pains. Great folks do not display all this 
about a poor sokhier without good reason. N 
is this Carrell?” thought Widgett, who ! 
known him previously, and recognized him 
excavation only by the infallible military + 
short bair and an erect figure. “ Can it bet 
know anything about him which is unknow 
comrades?” 

A little inqniry seemed to unfold to the ev 
ning Widgett still further mysteries. He tow 
that Carrell, while in the army, had alwave | 
marked as 4 man e#nperior to bis station; ) 
listed when a mere youth, and given to mn 
account of his connections. He was known 
great strength and agility, and his fondness 
door exercises; but when no contests of Ubin ki 
going on, he had always been # man of retires 
mixing, at least, very little with bis comre 
was this fact, indeed, which had rendered 
popular, and had led to that persecution whi 
drove him to insubordination and to flight. 

There existed at this time at Borley @ cer! 
geant Jackson, who was known among m 
whispered under the sobriquet of “ Blo 
Jackson.” This m:n, whose career would ; 
have been bronght w a@ speedier close ur 
reign of any commandant less given to the a 
pursuits of horse-racing and gambling in 
than Mrs. Carew’s sop, was notorious among © 
for intriguing against any soldier who ham 
incur bis displeasure. This was the enemy 
provoked Carrell, ina moment of frenzy, to 

which had compelled him to desert, and hw 
driven bim to the desperate resolve of meet! 
rather than submit again to the ignominy of 
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ditations on this subject dur- 
iis ride, but his sagacious mind 
‘elve any probable issne which 
ghtest degree satistactury to 
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vations. It’s almost always 
°e, Madam, and then nobody 
at employment, if your back 
h our men’s seldom is, not 
1 beg pardon, these are not 
o hear.” 
been trifling with a dry pen 
er at her little eseritoire dur- 
in fact listening attentively, 
‘bout the history of the man 
appeared to have had a kind 
nt. zi 
{ will tell you at once if it 


gett proceeded. ‘ Well, my 
ixipg more polite, as he be- 
was making a good impres- 
hink you will say, when you 
ear me, that I could not do 
‘or when my comrade and ] 
> drew his knife and wanted 
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, down Mersea Island way, 
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of the position ofaffairs, She feared the consequences 
of the fact becoming known to her son that she bad 
intrigued with Isabel for the purpose ot conveying a 
letter to such a rival. It was painful to her feelings | 
to have to trust toa man like Widgett; but her de- | 
cisive judgment enabled her to perceive at once that | 
there was no other course. 

“ Widgett,” said the lady, in a voice that impressed 
her hearer more than ever with the gravity of the 
situation, “ you have done your duty, no doubt, but 
this is not the less an unfortunate business. Miss 
Frere is not likely to hear of this affair, for she has 
been confined to her room with indisposition for 
some days, and will leave here shortly. The cause 
of her receiving no reply to her letter will not be 
known to her, unless some gossip of the barracks 
should reach her, which we must endeavor to pre- 
yent. The shock would be too great for her, for she 
is under great obligations to thisman. Thereis your 
reward.” 

She placed, in the officer’s hand two sovereigns, 
which he deposited with grateful acknowledgments 
ina leathern purse. In truth, he had begum to re- 
gard his promised reward as in the highest degree 
problematical. 

“No word shall come from me, my lady,” he re- 
marked. 

“And now,” continued the lady, “show your dis- 
cretion, and everytbing will go well. As for this man 
—I mean the deserter—the matter must take its 
course. He will probably die, or if not, will meet his 
punishment like a brave man. That is all; but re- 
member that there is no reason to tell how you dis- 
covered him. That is an affair between you and me. 
To divulge it would give pain in certain quarters 
which I need not name; moreover, it would d6 you 
harm. Take the glory of tracking oat this man 
entirely to yourself, and your zeal and your ability 
will be applauded. Lay it to the account of a mere 
accident, and who will give you credit forit? Be- 
sides,” added this astute lady, ‘* you have the recol- 
lection of that affair in the marshes to wipe out. A 
good officer, you know, should never let a prisoner 
slip from his grasp.’’ 

Having thus appealed to every passion by which 
Mr. Widgett was likely to be assailable, and finally 
clinched her address by arousing his professional 
pride, the Honvurable Mrs. Carew felt once more that 
she ha‘ extricated herself by her wit from an affair 
that might have proved inconvenient. Indeed, she 
had scarcely felt a keener pleasure in her intellec- 
tual powers on the day when she had first called on 
Cousins, and by one masterly stroke converted that 
sharp man of business from an enemy of her peace 
into a useful weapon of defence. She prided herself 
on noteing a revengeful woman. When her pur- 
pose was accomplished she certainly took no delight 
in inflicting pain, even upon her enemies; but she 
found it impossible to repress a chuckle over this final 
tout of Frere’s projects, which ske had so cleverly 
brovght about. ‘* What aclimax to bis vulgar hank- 
ering after a connection with the peerage,” she 
thought, “if this sentimental affair at Claytersville 
had ended in an intrigne—ay, perhaps a clandestine 
marriage with a desperate ruftian. What a bitter 
lesson on the vanity of human wishes to have intro- 
duced this crafty old lawyer to a son-in-law stamped 
on the breast like a felon at the hulks. And yet,” 
said the lady, who was not entirely without human- 
ity where the welfare of her son was not concerned, 
“the poor girl deserved something better. She is too 
good for that ” 

As tor Mr. Widgett, he departed with far different 
reflections. Thankfulness for a temporary escape 
from an embarrassment that had weighed upon bim 
was his first feeling. His pride was even flattered by 
the corroboration which Mrs. Carew’s remarks had 
afforded of the sagacity of his latest view of the sit- 
uation. ‘ Disguise # how she will,” he cor sidered, 
“T can see that this man’s arrest is an inconvenience 
» here, and that I shall hardly get thanked f-r my 
pains. Great folks do not display all this anxiety 
about a poor soldier without good reason. Now who 
is this Carrell?” thought Widgett, who had not 
known him previously, and recognized him at the 
excavation only by the infallible military signs of 
short bair and an erect figure. ‘‘ Can it be that they 
know anything about him which is unknown to his 
comrades?” 

A little inquiry seemed to unfold to the ever-cun- 
ning Widgett still farther mysteries. He tov learned 
that Carrell, while in the army, had always been re- 
marked as a man superior to his station; had en- 
listed when a mere youth, and given to no one an 
account of his connections. He was known for his 
great strength and agility, and his fondness for out- 
door exercises; but when no contests of this kind were 
going on, he had always been a man of retired habits, 
mixing, at least, very little with his comrades. It 
was this fact, indeed, which had rendered him un- 
popular, and had led to that persecution which finally 
drove him to insubordination and to flight. 

There existed at this time at Borley a certain Ser- 
geant Jackson, who was known among men who 
whispered under the sobriquet of ‘“ Bloodhound 
Jackson.” This m:n, whose career would probably 
have been brought to a speedier close under the 
reign of any commandant less given to the absorbing 
pursuits of horse-racing and gambling in general 
than Mrs. Carew’s son, was notorious among the men 
for intriguing against any soldier who happened to 
incur his displeasure. This was the enemy who bad 
provoked Carrell, ina moment of frenzy, to an act 
which had compelled him to desert, and had finally 
driven him to the desperate resolve of meeting death 








= than submit again to the ignominy of the sol- 


dier’s punishment. Jackson, indeed, had been more 
than any other man enraged by the desérter’s escape 
in the marsh. He hated him with the implacable 
hatred of wounded pride, for Carrell’s education had 
led to his being employed in little matters for su- 
perior officers, and had brought him under their no- 
tice in a way that marked him far promotion. The 
cleverness of Widgett’s discovery at Ciytersville, 
however, had quite turned the current of Jackson’s 
feeling, and Widgett found himself in especial favor 
with this petty tyrant. 

Widgett’s first thought was naturally to sound 
Jackson in @ careless way about the deserter’s his- 
tory. Jackson saw nothing in this but what was 
natural. This man had been certainly the most 
notorious of all those whom the disorder prevailing 
at Borley had driven to rebellion—the most conspic- 
uous victim of that system which had finally caused 
the services of Mr. Widgett and his companion, 
Goldney, to be in permapent requisition there. Jack- 
son told him all he knew. Carrell, he said, was evi- 
dently a young scapegrace, who had cut adrift from 
his friends and connections, and enlisted in the army 
to save himself from something worse. “We know 
this sort of man here, sir,” said Sergeant Jackson, 
with more oaths than need be set down; ‘* and what 
is more, we can tame them. The fellow thought 
himselfa gentleman still, and furgot he was only a 
private soldier. But we have means here of bring- 
ing such customers to their senses, and, by Jove, 
we’ll use them, Widgett.” 

This was but slight information, it is true; but it 
was suflicient for Widgett’s purpose. Widgett de- 
lighted in speculations upon the history of people 
with whom he came in contact; but, like many men 
of his class, had but a weak head for reasoning. He 
was apt to snap atan idea, and to hold fast to it; 
rapidly assimilating into his system any facts that 
came in bis way which were favorable to it, but re- 
jecting with equal readiness whatever happened to 
be of a contrary tendency. 

The fact that Carrell was manifestly a gentleman 
by birth had already led other personages in this 
story into erroncous conclusions; but no one had been 
carried so far astray by that circumstance as Mr. 
Widgett, whose special business it was to detect 
truth. Widgett caretully put together in his head 
that night al! the facts of the case which had come 
to his knowledge; and being able to see no other 
solution of the mystery of the extraordinary interest 
which appeared to be shown by the colonel’s mother 
and his intended bride in this young man, he came to 
the conclusion that they were cognizant of his origin; 
that one or other was probably intimate with Car- 
rell’s relatives or friends—perhaps was actually her- 
self related to him, and anxious by some arrange- 
ment tosave him from falling to a still lower depth 
of degradation. Here was in his mind a theory 
which explained everything; the shelter accorded by 
the Stedmans; the fact of Carrell’s being so much in 
the society of Isabel at Claytersville; his voyage with 
her in the hatchboat; the secret letter; and, finally, 
Mrs. Carew’s dread lest Isabel should hear the dis- 
astrous news of the struggle in which he had been so 
mercilessiy shot down. 

It was true that the Honorable Mrs. Carew had 
spoken coldly of the prospect of Carrell’s being tried 
by court-martial and condemned; but it was evident 
that she regarded his death from the wounds he had 
received as a far more probable result of the affair. 
“* Moreover,” thought the far-seeing Widgett, “* there 
are ways of getting a young gentleman out of a scrape 
when influence so powerful is at work. They may 
bring him to court-martial, but my name is not 
Joseph Widgett if Bloodhound Jackson gets him 
in bis claws again. Oue day the bird will have flown, 
nobody will know how or why, and there’ll be an 
end of this business.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE ROAD TO BORLEY. 


PERHAPS a gentleman less confident in his own 
power of weighing evidence than Mr. Widgett would 
have been shaken in his conclusions by a piece of 
news which reached that officer on the fullowing 
day. 

The authorities at Borley bad determined to re- 
move Carrell to the barracks, in spite of the surgeon’s 
wapning. There was a rumor abroad that the 
gravity of the deserter’s situation had boven exag- 
gerated, and that there was a plot preparing for 
rescuing him once more. Howor whence this rumor 
arose none knew; but it was observed to be strongest 
in quarters most frequented by the implacable Jack- 
son, whose animosity towards Carrell was by no 
means lessened by the intelligence of his dangerous 
condition. This was not surprising, as Jackson, like 
other persons, openly talked of the fact, and, being 
more closely concerned in it than other, naturally 
talked of it more. Jackson, however, professed to 
know nothing of his own knowledge, except that this 
had somehow become the common gossip of the bar- 
racks, as indeed it had. a 

A report so widely spread was not long in reaching 
headquarters. In fact, Jackson himself felt bound 
to mention it to his superior ¢ flicer, who reported the 
fact of the rumor at the adjutant’s office, where he 
knew that the authorities would be compelled to take 
notice of it. For Carrell was no ordinary deserter. 
The story of his escape by a clever ruse from Bemfleet 


. watch-house, and his subsequent flight in Canvey 


Island, had made his name a synonym of successful 
defiance of authority. The daring and the impunity 
of bis evasions had already produced an evil effect on 





the minds of others inclined to insubordination, aud) Claytersville she looked around her. The front of 
the mutinous spirit prevailing at Borley had reached! | the cart was turne! towards them, s> that they could . 


a point which rendered an inquiry from the Horse | 
Gaards imminent. Though the colonel, absorbed in 
his desperate speculations, and in that large amount 
of business which is always engendered by compli- 
cated pecuniary transactions, took little heed of all | 
this, there were others who foresaw a storm, and 
were anxious. Even the mode of Carrell’s last arrest 
had something in it which rather dazzled the minds 
of the daring spirits of the barracks, and his detiance 
of his pursuers to the last bade fair to render him -« 
popular hero among them. All these considerations 
led to a determination to remove the wounded desert- 
er from a place in which he had too many friends to 
be secure, and to bring him to Borley, where Jack- 
son would answer for his safe custody. 

With this view an army surgeon was despatched to 
Claytersville, to report on Carrell’s case, and if he 
saw fit, to order his removal on his own respon- 
sibility. This surgeon was a young man, and was 
deeply impressed with the fact that it was thought 
worth while to take all this trouble about a mere 
private of dragoons. Noone had told him that his 
judgment was not to be as free in this as in any other 
case; but there are men who are by nature fitted to 
be the zealous tools of the unscrupulons; and this 
young gentleman so well divined the otject of his 
mission that he no sooner saw the wounded man. 
than he pronounced hiw, in spite of Surgeon Spilsby’s 
resolute dictum to the contrary, to be so far recover- 
ed as to render it possible to remove him without any 
extraordinary risk. 

Carrell took little heed of this news. Death had no 
terrors for him, and he was too weak to observe the 
anguish of the good old bargenau and his wife at 
parting with their unfortunate guest. Aruade farm- 
cart was procured, in which the soldiers placed some 
straw, and arranged it as well as they could, so as to 
support the head of the wounded man, who thanked 
them with a faint smile as they laid him down on this 
uneasy bed. Then, with many sad farewell looks 
from the cottage where the outcast and wanderer had 
found so kind a welcome, the mournful procession set 
out for its destination. 

The miseries of that long ride would inevitably 
have destroyed a man of less bodily strength than 
Carrell, and brought the predictions of Surgeon 
Spilsby to a speedy fulfilment. The jolting of the 
vebicle over the stones and ruts of lanes gave a hor- 
ible intensity to the pain which he suffered. But 
thev went slowly, for the corporal and one soldier 
marched behind the cart to guard it, while the Irish 
private who had suggested sending for the doctor 
rode in the vehicle by Carrell’s side. 

In this way they travelled on hour by hour. The 
sun grew high in the heavens, and the heat made the 
torment of the wounded man still greater. 

The soldiers stopped the cart at noon under a great 
limetree, which cast its welcome shade across the 
road, and, there sitting to eat their noonday rations, 
and drink their bottle of beer, made their customary 
jests, and talked and laughed until the wood behind 
them echoed with their voices. Yet these men were 
not without human feeling, and they did their best 
for a comrade brought to this miserable condition. 
Now and then the soldier on foot found a little bright 
rill of water running over small pebbles in a diich 
beside the road, and steeping a cotton handkerchief 
in it, gave it to the soldier in the cart, who squeezed 
some drops upon the deserter’s lips, or on a sign from 
Carrell shed a little of the cooling moisture on his 
brow. When they came to a dustier road, where 
this relief could no longer be found, the corporai 
stopped the cart at the door of a cottage and asked 
for water. A woman brought hima glass, and the 
soldier in the cart, leaning over Carrell, who seemed 
fainting, took it from his hands and sprinkled the 
face of his prisoner. But for these kindly offices th> 
tyrant Jackson had even yet been baftl-d of his 
prey 

Towards sundown the cart had arrived within two 
miles of Borley, on a winding road between tall tirs. 
The firs gave no shelter from the level rays of tha 
sun, except the bars of shade cast by their bare stems 
across the roadway; but the day was growing cooler, 
and there was a delicious woodland fragrance in the 
air, as fro:n a soil formed by the fallen cones and shed 
foliage cf those giant trees. The cart stopped here 
awhile to give rest to the horse, and the wounded man 
was conscious of the soothing influences of the air, 
and found relief in sleep. 

There was a sound of carriage-wheels in the dis- 
tance, intermingled, as the carriage drew nearer, 
with the loud cracking of a whip. A post-chaise, 
with a postilion and pair of horses, was apprvaching, 
and became visible as it came round the winding 
avenue. The soldiers drew the cart closer up to 
the side of the road, for the way was narrow, and the 
post-chaise was approaching at a great speed. 

One gentleman and lady were in the post-chaise, 
which slackened its pace as it approached. Tue lady 
sat back in the vehicle, but her companion rose from 
his seat, and, attracted by the unusual appearance 
of the convoy, directed the postilion to walk the 
horses. 

‘“* What have we here?” asked the gentleman in 
the post-chaise. “A man wounded?” 

The postilion, being unable to answer the question 
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not see the fcatares of the wounded man, 

“How comes he n this plight?” asked Frere; for 
the occupants of the carriage were Isabel and her 
father, who hai taken their final departure from 
Borley that afternoon. 

The corporal, unwilling to disturb his prisoner by 
telling the story of his offences in bis hearing, ap- 
proached the carriage, and whispered to Frere: 

*“ He was shot down for trying to esctpe from ar- 
rest. Yoa’ve beard of Carreli the deserter, sir?” 

Frere shook his head. 

“ Maybe you have under bis last name of Ishmael, 


sir?” added the corporal. 
Frere shook his head again, and sank into his seat 
as the carriage moved on; but Isabel, who heard the 


mention of that name, turned deadly pale. As they 
passed the cart she rose and stared wildly at the face 
of the wounded man. Then a sbriek arose in the 
air, which startled the roltiers, amid the rattle of 
the carriage-wheels. 

Carrell opened his eyes, for that shriek had awak- 
ened him. He gazed after the carriage as it grew 
smaller and smaller in the distance, until his features 
grew fixed into a stony stare. But, in truth, he un- 
derstvod nothing of what had passed. 
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COLONEL ISAAC SHELBY, 

A soldier in the war of the American Revolution, 
was born near the North Mountain, in the then 
Province ot Maryland, in 1750. His tather, General 
Evan Shelby, came at an early age with his father 
trom Wales, aud settled in Maryland, about 1740. 
General Shelby took partin the French and Indian 
wars which commenced in 1754, and was afterwards 
a captain in the provincial army raised fur the re- 
duction of Fort Du Quaesne, now Pittsburg. He was 
also an cflicer in the war of the Revolution. 

In 1771, Cutonel Shelby removed to Western Vir- 
ginia, where he was extensively engaged in raising 
cattle. He wasalieutenant in a company command- 
ed by his father in the battle fought on the 10th of 
October, 1774, at the mouth of the Kenhawa Kiver, 
against the Indians. 

In 1775, he was engaged as a surveyor in Kentucky, 
where he remained nearly a year. In July, 1776, 
during his absence from home, he was appointed 
captain of a company of minute-men, by the com- 
mittee of safety in Virginia. In 1777, be was ap- 
pointed by Patrick Henry, then governor of Virginia, 
a commissary of supplies for a large body of militia, 
posted at different garrisons to guard the frontier. 
In 1780, he was called upon by General M*Dowell, 
to assemble the militia in order to meet the enemy, 
composed of British and loyalists; ina few days he 
marched with three hundred riflemen, across the 
Alleghany Monntains. 

Soon atter his arrival at M’Dowell’s camp, he was 
ordered with Lts. Sevier and Clarke, with a dvtach- 
ment of six hundred men, to surprise a post of the 
enemy. Tie British surrendered the garrison, al- 
though from the nature of the defences, thé} could 
have repulsed twice the force of the Americans, 

Cvulonel Shelby was in several engagements with 
the enemy, in which he distinguished himself by his 
bravery. At the battle of King’s Mountain, which 
took place on the Ist of October, 1780, the Americans, 
after pursuing the British force under Major Fer- 
gnson for thirty-six hours, without alighting from 
their horses but once, and then for only an hour, 
exposed to a heavy and incessant rain, they came 
upon him securely encamped on the mountain. Col- 
onel Campbell’s regiment formed the right, and 
Colonel Shelby’s regiment the left column in the 
centre; the right wing was commanded by Sevier. 
On approaching the mountain, the two centre col- 
umns formed a front, and attacked the enemy, while 
the right and left wings were marching to surround 
him. In a few minutes the action became general 
and severe, continuing furiously for three-quarters 
ofan hour, when the enemy were forced to surrender 
at discretion. Major Ferguson was killed, with three 
hundred and seventy-five ofhis officers and men, and 
seven hundred and thirty were taken prisoners. Thee 
Americans had bat sixty killed and woundel. The 
Legislature of North Carolina passed a vote of thanks 
to Colonel Sheiny and several other officers, and 
directed each to be presented with an elegant sword, 
tor his patriotic conduct in the attack and defeat of 
the enemy on King’s Mountain, October, 7th, 1780. 

In the campaign of 178!, Culonel Shelby served an- 
der General Marion. In 1782, be was elected a mem- 
ber of the North Carolina Assembly, and served upon 
several important committees. In 1792, be was a 
member of the convention which furmed the first 
constitution of Kentucky, and was elected governor, 
in which office he was continued trom 1792 to 1796. 

In 1812, at the commencement of the war with 
Great Britain, he was azain elected governor, and 
organizing a body of four thousand +o unteers, be 





led them in person, at the age of sixty-three, under 


without closer observation, stopped his horses just | General Harrison, into Canada, in the fal! of 1*13. 


before they reached the cart, and repeated it to the 


of the carriage, and, with a salute, replied that they 
were conveying a deserter from Claytersville. 





| 


i was awarded a goli medal for 
Until then the lady in the post-chaise had seemed | services. He died in Lincoln county, Kentucky, 


His gallantry and patriotism were acknowledged by 


soldiers. Then the corporal recognized the occupants the commanding general, and by President Madison. 


He received a vote of thanks trom Congress, and 
his distinguished 


to shrink from observation; but at the mention of | July istu, 1526, in the seventy tixth year of his age. 
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THE FUTURE OF CALIFORNIA, 


The wealth of California is not to be estimated by 
its gold mines alone. People have made up their 
minds to this long ago. In its agricultural resources 
arg the streams that are to flow out and enrich the 
world, reacting upon itself. We see by late accounts 
that Judge Fernald, of Santa Barbary, is cultivating 
an orchard of forty acres of olives, a cultivation only 
known in the East, previously, but which bas been 
found entirely practicable in California. By the way, 
Judge Fernald is one of our own peop le—a native of 
Maine, formerly a compositor on the Post, afterwards 
a miner, and then a wool-raiser, and now bas begun 
this new experiment, which will undoubtedly prove 

a@ success, as all else has that he has undertaken. 

Bat regarding this Oriental turn of cultivation, 
California is fast becoming East, though west to us. 
Oranges, it is said, are already grown to a consider- 
able extent, but large orchards, not yet in bearing, 
have been recently planted, which in a few years will 
yield abundantly. The poppy is about to be cultivat- 
ed on a large scale in the southern part of the State. 
It is said to grow with little expense, and the yield to 
be 120 pounds of opium to the acre. Mulberry plant- 
ing, for the feeding of silk worms, though barely 
commenced, is extending rapidly, and with the best 
founded hopes of success, for the important reason 
that the climate, being free from thunder storms, is 
highly favorable for the hatching of the eggs, a con- 
dition wanting in the silk-producivg regions of 
France, Italy, and the countries bordering the Le- 
vant. Grape-growing, as is well known, is an exten- 
sive business, and since the recent discovery that the 
vines do not require irrigation, vineyards are being 
planted on the ridges and high grounds which had 
been supposed devoted to eternal barrenness. The 
castor bean is receiving such attention, this year, as 
to present large fields. Figs are successfully grown; 
the English walnut is found to thrive extremely well, 
as also the large filbert of commerce, and almond 
trees are in extensive nurseries, preparatory to or- 
chard planting. The olive is said to be more profit- 
able than either, while its intrinsic fancy, for domes- 
tic uses, will place its introduction among the most 
beneficial agricultural movements this continent has 
ever known. We may see our own country and Eu- 
rope yet supplied with olives and olive-oil from Cali- 
fornia. 

The grape culture supplies excellent wines, but 
their price ia too high for a general use The wine is 
made, however, an important article of commerce, 
and there is a constantly increasing demand for Cali- 
fornia wines over the imported. An increased cul- 
ture might bring their price down to a more moder- 
ate point, which would bea good thing for temper- 
ance, a8 its use would banish the fierce liquors that 
now madden and destroy people. 

California is destined to fill a bright page in the 
world’s history. Even now it has all the elements of 
a great nationality, and we sincerely hope the dispo- 
sition may never be entertained to take its business 

in its own bands and sever its connection with the 
East. The railroad will be a new bond to keep the 
two extremes together, and the restless people who 
have in the past breathed the thought of separation, 
it is to be hoped are dead or silent forever. We have 
heard little from them lately. . 
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TOO GOOD- LOOKING.—** Why did you leave your 
last place?” inquired a young housekeeper about to 
engage a new servant. ‘“ Why, you see, ma’am,” 
replied the applicant, ‘* I was too good-looking, and 
when I opened the door folks twok me for the 
missus.” 


THE SEWING WOMEN. 

The New York Atlas says there are thirty thou- 
sand women in that city who labor night and day for 
a pittance upon which no tender-hearted philanthro- 
pist would attempt to support acat. The number 
| stated, perhaps is over large, but the principal fact 
may doubtless be corroborated. Jt reveals a pitiable 
state of things there, and the same prevails bere toa 
cert ain extent, but net, we think, in any instance, so 
oppressively. The remedy suggested by our cotem- 
porary is the provision of better employment, and in- 
creasing woman’s pay. There is a way held out for 
remedying this evil, in the employment as domestics 
in families those who are thus striving with misery. 
There is a broad door open for them, and we fear 
that three-quarters of the misery prevailing proceeds 
trom the false pride that will leave its possessor to 
starve rather than take a place at service. Good 
homes, good treatment, good food and good pay are 
no inducement to draw them frem the precarious 
lives they lead. It is no descent from dignity to toil 
day and night for a pittance, but it would be to enter 
a kitchen and discharge the duties that there may be 
incumbent upon the unfortunate. A large class of 
our most respectable ladies keep no servants, pre- 
ferring to do their own work. ‘hey surrender none 
of their respectability in doing so. It seen's to us, 
therefore, the height of folly and wickedness in those 
who choose to suffer rather than perform work of 
this character, with the idea that they shall! sacrifice 
| easte by sodoing. Jt shows f# defective education, 
and it should be the duty of parents to inculcatea 
knowledge of household duties, where there is a pos- 
| sibility of dependence in the future, and a conviction 
that there is no dishonor that can attach to it. 





BLOOD WILL TELL. 


One Patrick Riley was caught, by a break in the 
enrbing, at the bottom of a foul well out West, and 
$50 was offered to any one who would go down and 
rescue him. A negro woman who was near heard tho 
offer, and asked, *‘ And if de man who goes down dar 
doesn’t fetch him out, and gits heself killed, will de 
money be paid to de widder?” She was answered 
that the widow, in such case, would certainly receive 
the $50, when she immediately left, and returned in 
ashort time with her husband. Leading him up to 
the well, she said, ‘“‘ Now, Sim, off with your coat and 
down ye goes; dar am $50 down dar for me. Beings 
as youse am my property for me, you am sold for the 
present occasion. Sodown you goes and shows yer 
blood, for I tell ye blood will tell.” Sim’s dusky form 
disappeared beneath the surface, and he descended 
into the well, while his better half stood at the top 
during his eftorts to free Mr. Riley, shouting to bim, 
‘¢ Go in on your nerve, Sim,” ** Blood will tell,” ‘* Re- 
member, I gets $50 for you.” Sim’s almost superhu- 
man effort®, after some time, succeeded in freeing Mr. 
Riley, and both he and Sim were drawn to the top, 
where Sim’s wife received the money and went on 
her way rejoicing. 








STARTLING.—A series of startling and very inter- 
esting sketches is now being published in THE 
AMERICAN UNION, under the curious title of “‘ FRom 
THE OCEAN TO THE GULF; or, A ‘ Walkist’ in 
Mexico”? These sketches are written by CHARLES H. 
DAvIs, author of ‘* UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS,” 
which our readers will remember was published in 
the FLAG a few months since, 

The sketches embrace the experiences of two men 
who are wrecked on the Mexican Coast, and are 
forced to “ foot it’? through the whole length of the 
country to the Gulf—meeting with many startling 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes by the way. 





A WONDERFUL DoOME.—The dome of the capitol 
at Washington is the most ambitious structure in 
America. It is a hundred and eight feet higher than 
the Washington Monument at Baltimore, sixty-eight 
feet higher than that of Banker Hill,and twenty- 
three feet higher than the Trinity Church spire of 
New York. It is the only considerable dome of iron 
in the world. It is a vast hollow sphere of iron, 
weighing 8 200.000 pounds. How much is that? 
More than four thousand tons, or about the weight 
of seventy thousand full-grown people; or about 
equal toa thousand laden coal cars, which, holding 
four tons apiece, would reach two miles and a bali. 
Directly over your head is a figure in bronze, 
“ America,” weighing 14,985 pounds. The pressure 
of the iron dome upon iis piers and pillars is 13,477 
pounds to the square foot. St. Peter’s presses nearly 
20,000 pounds more to the square foot, and St. Gene- 
vieve, at Paris, 66.000 pounds more. It would require 
to crush the supports of our dome a pressure of 775,- 
280 pounds to the square foot. The ccst was about 
$1,100,000. The new wings cost about $6,500,000. 
The architect has a plan fur rebuilding the old cen- 
tral part of the capitol, and enlarging the park, 
which will cost about $3 200,000. 





A SOLDIER’s PRIDE.--M. de Vauban once senta 
common soldier to examiue the outposts of the ene- 
my. The man cheerfully obeyed the order, and, 
though exposed to a sharp fire, remaized until he 
received a ball in his body. He returned tomake his 
report, with a calm air and aspect, although the 
blood was streaming from his wound. Vauban 
praised his courage, and offered him money, which 
the soldier refused. ‘*No, general,” said he, ‘it 





would spoil the credit of the action.” 





Fashion and Gossip. 





TOILETS ‘AT SARATOGA.—The fashionables of 
Ssratoga are now in fell blast, with their trunks 
crammed with clothing, and their beads with non- 
sense. At the recent reception at the Clarendon, 
Miss Carrie Lawrence, of Boston, wore a white crepe 
dress, the bottom of the skirt in puffs, between which 
were narrow bands of green satin, over dress of green 
satin bordered by a heavy green and gold fringe, cor- 
sage cut low and trimmed with fringe; ornaments of 
South American bugs; hair powdered with gold, An 
exquisite toilet. Miss Clara Hunter, of Baltimore, 
a blonde of surpassing loveliness, wore a white tulle 
dress, made with trois jupes, each bordered with 
threo tiny ruffles, the skirts looped up with hum- 
ming. birds, whose brilliant colors dazzled the eye, as 
they flashed beneath the gasligbt; corsage low, arms 
and neck bare; on each shoulder was perched a 
sancy hummer; ornaments of birds’ heads; hair 
powdered and elaborately dressed. Mrs, James 
Burton, of St. Louis, wore a rich crimson satin robe, 
the skirt slashed with white, over dress of point Jace; 
ornaments of rubies set with diamonds. Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s regal presence and magnificent toilet attracted 
great attention. Miss Maggie Woodrutt, of New 
York city, wore a pearl-colored silk of silvery shade, 
over skirt of white zephyr tulle, trimmed with black 
bands and gold ornaments. 


A LOVELY BRIDAL ROBE.—M’lle Azevedo, who 
was married in the chapel of the Corps Legislatif to 
M. de Romeuf, had the loveliest bridal robe ever seen 
iu Paris. It was white poult, covered with a square 
crepe bodice and cordons of orange flower. The veil 
was kept on by a garland put on in harmony with 
her features. Among the presents there area prayer- 
book of isamense value, two Indian cashmeres which 
are thought matchless, three sets of gems, two of dia- 
monds and corals, and four jewelled fans painted by 
Cabanel, the artist. Mime. Azevedo wore mallow 
mauve, which is pinkish, and white laco. A baroness 
wore an opal foulard and white lace; a third wore a 
tea rose poult trimmed with the decpest hue and 
marabout, ‘There were two absinthe greens, and the 
moonlit gray was greeted with much sympathy. 


STYLISH DRESSES.—We have recently seen two 
toilets at Swampscot that attracted much attention. 
The first was a dress of imperial blue silk, with an 
immense flounce at the bottom. Under skirt in 
paniers of the same silk; the front plain, buttoned to 
the bottom, and the apron trimmed with a gathered 
flounce; open mantelet, imitating in the front a long 
pointed sleeve; the lapels of this, squarely cut, were 
ornamented with heavy silk fringe; over it a sash, 
with bow at the side; tight buttoned corsage; tight 
sleeves, terminating in a small flounce at the wrist. 
Rice straw hat, ornamented with a blue velvet across 
it; bow at the side; and one at the back of the hat, 
with long flowing ends. Sleeves and collar of fine 
spotted cambric. Boots of black kid, with varnished 
tips; Saxony gloves. The second was a train robe of 
white Laintown foulard, having at the bottom a great 
Russian pleating, surmounted by a double robe of 
orange-colored silk, Lamballe mantelet, with rounded 
pelerine at the back; and square lapels, encircled by 
a pleating of white foulard; and a double robe of 
orange silk; a narrower pleating ornaments the 
lapels, and round the shoulders at the top. In the 
centre of the mantelet was fastened an orange silk 
bow. Watteau bonnet in plain straw; straw aigrette 
on one side; diadem of field flowers; orange bow and 
ribbons flowing at the back; lace lapels, fastened 
with a similar ribbon in front. White parasol, and 
orange kid gloves. Both of these toilets were made 
in Paris to order, and imported at an expense that 
would shock the nerves of a poor man. It costs 
something to keep a fashionable wife at the present 
time. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A department 
clerk at Washington tried to marry a colored girl 
the other day. He had some difficulty in finding a 
clergyman who was willing, and when that point was 
accomplished, several of the girl’s dark admirers 
stepped in and threatened death to all concerned. 
The happy pair are not yet joined.——Nwbody belongs 
to the ton at Newport who doesn’t ventilate in a 
phae-ton.—A Long Branch lady has achievod four- 
teen toilets a day. Saratoga has produced a match 
between a bachelor ot 65 and a maid of 18, White 
trimmed with blue is cousidered the style in which to 
ornament a Newport basket carriage.—It is said 
that the fall and winter season at the fashionable 
churches promises to bea great success.—A jail- 
bird in Iowa celebrated his release by eloping with 
the jailer’s daughter.——The latest parasol vanity is 
1aade of wood, painted to represent peacock’s feath- 
ers.—A rose coral watch-chain is sported at Sara- 
toga.—Philade}phia ladies have a rifle clab and are 
said to be good marks MEN.——Miss Berner, of New 
York, bionde, blue-eyed and petite, is the beile of 
Kissengen.——“‘ Snufiling” is getting fashionable 
with French women.——Crtnolines are worn witha 
bustle is the word from Paris. The davghter ot a 
Canadian banker eloped with one of the house ser- 
vants, and now her father is trying to have the mar- 
riage annulled ——King Ludwig of Bavaria is to 
marry the only danghter of the emperor of Russia. 
Europe bas some doubts about allowing the Czar to 
get so much influence in southern Germany.—— 
Breakfast coats of white linen are a sweet thing in 














male attire at Newport. 


“CURED BY SODA WATER. 

A lady, about forty years of age, had suffered for 
twelve years, from periodical attacks of palpitation 
of the heart, The attacks recurred monthly, and 
were 80 Violent as to shake the bed on which the pa- 
tient lay. Great variety of expedients were tried, 
under the advice of different medica! men, bot none 
afforded the slightest relief. At length, during one 
attack, feeling thirsty, she expressed a desire for 
some soda water, which her mother prepared and 
handed to her. No sooner had she swallowed the 
first draught than her palpitation left her, and re- 
curred no more until the period arrived for the next 
attack. As scon as it commenced, she sent for her 
medical attendant, and told him what bad occurred 
a month previously, and requested to be allowed to 
try the same remedy a frecond time. He consented; 
but wishing to ascertain which of the ingredients of 
the soda water had relieved the complaint, he gave 
her first a dose of citric acid by itself. This had no 
effect. He then gave her a doseof carbonate of soda, 
which also tailed. He then mixed the powders, and 
gave her some ordinary soda water, placing his hand 
at the game time on her heart. The moment she 
swallowed the first mouthful the palpitation ceased, 
and recurred no more for that time! From that pe- 
riod, whenever the palpitation came on, she could 
always stop it by this simple remedy. It appears, 
from the experiments made by the medical man, that 
the carbonic acid was the active element in relieving 
the « laint, b e, until the gas was liberated 
by the mixture of the citric acid ard the carbonate 
of soda, no benefit accrued. Again, this case proves 
the efficacy equally of simple remedies. Here wasa 
violent affection, which had for twelve years defied 
the skill of art, and remained uncontrollable by the 
1ocst potent drugs, and yet was cured, as though by 
tagic, by a mouthful of common air; for it is well 
known that carbonic acid exists in the atmosphere 
in the proportion of two per thousand. 
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LOST IN THE WOODS. 


A story is told of an old fellow in Michigan, who. 
when the country was new, got lost in the woods 
several times while hunting. He was told to buya 
pocket compass, which he did, and a friend explained 
to him its use. He soon got lost and lay out as usual. 
When found, he was asked why he did not travel by 
the compass. He stated that he did not dareto. He 
wished to go north, and he “ tried hard to make the 
blamed thing point north, but ’twant no use; ’twould 
diddle, diddle, diddle right around, and point south- 
east every time!” 
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FLicutT oF Brrps.—A bawk can fly 150 miles an 
hour; an eider-duck, 60 miles; a crow, 25 mikes. A 
falcon, belonging to Henry I1V., of Frarce, flew 
from Fontainebleu to Malta in less than 24 hours, 
the distance being 1350 miles; and it is probable 
that his flight was about 95 miles an hour, as such 
birds fly in the day-time only. 


SELF-SATISFACTION.—If a man is contented with 
what he has done, he has laid down to die. The grass 
is already growing over him. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MoonsTONE. A Novel. Bv Wilkie Collins. au- 
thor of “Armadale,” “The Woman in White,” 
etc. With Many Illustrations. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

This new sensational story by Wilkie Collins will 
add greatly to the fame of this excellent story writer. 
It is the tate of a stolen sacred diamond watched 
over and followed by Hindoo priests and their de- 
scendants for eight centuries, involving adventures 
and incidents of the most thrilling description grow- 
ing out of this pursuit. A more ingenious and pro- 
vokingly interesting plot it would be hard to con- 
ceive. For sale by A. Williams & Co, 

Nores, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, 
ON THE Book OF PsaLmMs. By Albert Barnes, 
author of “ Notes on the New Testament,” ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity,” cete. +y ete. 
in Three Volumes, Vol I. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. . 
This first volume of Dr. Barnes’s notes is a worthy 

successor of his previous valuable commentaries and 
lectures, which have confirmed him as the first bib- 
liologist of the age. This new work will be gladly 
received. Its minute analyses of the Psalms and 
its explanation of obscure passages are clear and 
satisfactory. To read the Psalms by the new light 
derived from this source isa new pleasure, and we 
commend the book to all admirers of the great He- 
brew poet. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


NEW Music.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. No. 
277 Washington street, have just published the fol- 
lowing new music. ‘‘ The Dream of the Ball Waltz,” 
“Gymnastic March,” “ Breslauer Galop,” ‘“ Keep 
the Balla rolling, or Grant in tbe Chair,” a cam- 
paign song and chorus; *‘ I'm not a Widow,” a song; 
“The Danish Whistler,” as sung by Madame Parepa 
Rosa. 


BALLOU 8 MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—The September 
number of this Mayzzine bas been received. ‘This is 
the third number of volume twenty-eight. In this 

volume the charming story for boys, ‘*O!d Hugh's 
Leek Off,” will be completed. The thrilling story, 
“A Woman’s Error,” will also be completed in this 

volume. Each number of the Magazine contains 
aa hundre:! pages, many of whicd are handsomely 
illustrated; anu yet it is published at the astouish- 
ingly low price of $1.50 per year; and where tvelve 
or were copies are ordered at once, they will he sent 
for S125 per copy. The pub isbers are Ejlotr, 
Thomes & ‘Talbot, of 63 Congress street, Busion — 
Ulster Democrat. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO A LADY CORRESPON DEN 


HY JOUN M. THURSTON 


Thy face is haunting all my dreams, 

Thy words are ever within my car: 
Ringing and swelling, their cadence seems 
Like the purling sound of immortal stream 

In their weird, sad music clear 


Though we never have met mid the scenes 
Yet 1 know thy soul is mate for mine; 
We have both grown weary of toll and str 
The joys are few and griefs are rife 

In both my life and thine, 


Be thine eyes as dark as the raven's wing, 
Or gleam with the sky's ethereal blue, 
Their liquid Hight would a semblance bring 
Of the pure emotions that ever cling 

Round thy heart all pure ard true, 














In the burning thoughts thy fancy weaves 
Of a treasured love in the golden past, 
You have opened the inmost, recret leaves 
Of the sacred shrine where my spirit gries. 

W here sorrow is prisoned fast, 


I, too, have builded a castle fair— 

A castle of beauty, wondrous grand— 
Hut the storm-king has scattered ite treas 
Its glory no mortal may ever repair; 

O, why did T build on the sand? 


I, too, made an idol—‘twas fair and bright 
1 raised it, and blessed it, and christened 
And I bowed me to worship this form of 1 
But the clouds came between us, it passed 
sight, 
And left but a broken shrine. 


There are flowery paths where our feet me 
Untrammelied by doubts and blighting f 

No more we'll mourn o'cr our pleasures fh: 

O’er blasted hopes no more we'll shed 
The bitter and blinding tears; 


No more for the ones we've loved too well 
Will we writhe in our anguish dread; 
Though we worshipped them as no tonpuc 
And with them our hopes of heaven fell, 

And all of carth’s pleasures fled, 


Yet, crushing the darkness and deadly wo 
And trusting in God's great love, 
* Perfect through suffering "' here below, 
Bliss and rest will be ours to know 
In that radiant home above. 
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(Entered ponents to Act of Congress in the 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


T was rather a silent po 
drove home to the Cott 
night of Mre. Burkbasat 
tion. Scarcely a word » 
till the quiet good-nig’ 
which tley parted. Mr- 
idge was tired, and went 
up stairs, and Lily, div 
tween pique and a pair 
than pique, silently tollo 
but lingering a little on | 
Doctor Thayer took «ff ! 
gloves, put on an extras 
stepped out to see a pati: 
by. The man could sear 
through the night, and 
prop ived to look in @ mor 
his way howe from the party. 

“T cannot think of sleep,” Kose said, beri! 
the thresbold of the parlor. * Lam too much: 
nd, besides, the night is 60 fine. Are you 
Charles?” 

Leaning over the balusters, Lily Raymor 
the question, and the young man's iim passion 
—* | don’t care ever to sleep again!" —~ and, 
back, went into her chamber aud banged t) 
after ber. 

“Why, Charles!” Kose exclaimed; “ wha 
matter?” 

** I should be a fool were I to tell you!” he 
ed, almost rudely; “and you would be any 
ine.”’ 

She stood in the doorway a moment longer 
ting, the light ot a single lamp that burg 
ceiling shining sottly over her fair, wistful fa 
ing towards ber companion, who had turned! 
and was leaning from the open window, T 
hooded mantle she wore dropped downward ° 
sboulders, her dress lay out in rich, snowy 
the carpet. The strictness of her training 
natural timidity inclined ber to leave him, 
recollection of that time so long ago wher 
taken pity on her, and been the only one tn | 
world who loved ber, and forgot bin self it 
prevented her going. She went slowly lows 
and after standing a moment near the wind 
he was, seated herself on @ tota that stood 
bind bim. 

* | afm not likely to be angry with you & 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO A LADY CORRESPONDENT. 


BY JOHN M. THURSTON. . 
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Thy face is haunting all my dreams, 

Thy words are ever within my ear: 
Ringing and swelling, their cadence seems 
Like the purling sound of immortal streams, 

In their weird, sad music clear. 


Though we never have met mid the scenes of life, 
Yet 1 know thy soul is mate for mine; 
We have both grown weary of toil and strife, 
The joys are few and griefs are rife 
In both my life and thine. 


Be thine eyes as dark as the raven's wing, 
Or gleam with the sky's ethereal blue, 
Their liquid light would a semblance bring 
Of the pure emotions that ever cling 

Round thy heart all pure ard true. 


In the burning thoughts thy fancy weaves 
Of a treasured love in the golden past, 

You have opened the inmost, secret leaves 

Of the sacred shrine where my spirit grieves, 
Where sorrow is prisoned fast. 


I, too, have builded a castle fair— 

A castle of beauty, wondrous grand— 
But the storm-king has scattered its treasures rare, 
Its glory no mortal may ever repair; 

O, why did I build on the sand? 


I, too, made an idol—'twas fair and bright; 
I raised it, and blessed it, and christened it mine, 
And I bowed me to worship this form of light, 
But the clouds came between us, it passed from my 
sight, 
And left but a broken shrine. 


There are flowery paths where our feet may tread, 
Untrammelled by doubts and blighting fears; 
No more we'll mourn o'er our pleasures fled, 
O’er blasted hopes no more we'll shed 
The bitter and blinding tears; 


No more for the ones we've loved too well 

Will we writhe in our anguish dread: 
Though we worshipped them as no tongue can tell, 
And with them our hopes of heaven fell, 

And all of earth's pleasures fled. 


Yet, crushing the darkness and deadly woe, 
And trusting in God's great love, 
“Perfect through suffering *’ here below, 
Bliss and rest will be ours to know 
In that radiant home above. 
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RAISED FROM THE DEAD, 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


T was rather a silent party that 
drove home to the Cottage that 
night of Mrs. Burkbardt’s recep- 
tion. Scarcely a word was said 
till the quiet good-right with 
which tkey parted. Mrs Cool- 
idge was tired, and went directly 
up stairs, and Lily, divided be- 
tween pique and a pain sharper 
than pique, silently followed her, 
but lingering a little on the way. 
Doctor Thayer took cff his ligbt 
gloves, put on an extra wrap, and 
stepped out to see a patient near 
by. The man could scarcely live 
throvgh the night, and he had 
prop ised to look in a moment on 
his way howe from the party. 

“T cannot think of sleep,” Rose said, hesitating on 
the threshold of the parlor. ‘* 1 am too much excited ; 
“nd, besides, the night is so fine. Are you sleepy, 
Charles?” 

Leaning over the balusters, Lily Raymond heard 
the question, and the young man’s impassioned reply 
—‘* 1 don’t care ever to sleep again!’’— and, starting 
back, went into her chamber aud banged the door 
after ber. 

““ Why, Charles!’? Rose exclaimed ; 
matter?” 

** IT should be a fool were [ to tell you!” he answer- 
ed, almost rudely; ‘‘and you would be angry with 
ine.” 

She stood in the doorway a moment longer, hesita- 
ting, the light of a single lamp that hurg from the 
ceiling shining sottly over her fair, wistful face, look- 
ing towards her companion, who had turned his back, 
and was leaning from the open window. The blue- 
hooded mantle she wore dropped downward from her 
shoulders, her dress lay out in ricb, snowy folds on 
the carpet. The strictness of her training and her 
natural timidity inclined her to leave him; but the 
recollection of that time so long ago when he had 
taken pity on her, and been the only one in the wide 
world who loved her, and forgot hin self in loving, 
prevented her going. She went slowly towards him, 
and after standing a moment near the window where 
he was, seated herself on a sota that stood just be- 
hind him. 

“} afh not likely to be angry with you for telling 
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me anything, when 1 ark you to tell it,” she said, 

gently. “I don’t want tourge you indelicately; but 
it troubles me to see you unhappy, and | would glad- 
ly do anything to comfort you, if I could.” 

It was impossible to resist those earnest, affection- 
ate tones. The young man turned from the window 
and seated himself beside her, atter asking permis- 
sion. She looked kindly at him, and waited to hear 
his explanation. 

Our poor simple Rose was not on the lookout for 
lovers, and every new one was a surprise toher. She 
had not been brought up to think of such things; she 
was not able to distinguish between affection and a 
jealous, exclusive love; she bad never in her life read 
a novel, nor heard a love-story. Now, the most she 
expected was to hear that Lily had in some way dis- 
pleased or disappointed Charles. She was soon un- 
deceived. 

*O, hush! hush!’ she exclaimed, putting her hand 
up tostop him. ‘ You ought not to speak so to me. 
You know that I am almost a nun; and if I were 
not, it would make no difference. And my money 
makes no difference, either. If I wanted any one to 
—to think a great deal of me, and my money were in 
the way, I would give it all up.” 

She spoke hastily, almost angrily. It was an of- 
fence to her to be so approached, so spoken to. She 
regarded herself as one set apart, sacred from all 
earthly ties, only now for a season mingling in world- 
ly gayeties. But when she saw Charles Wilson’s 
head drocp, and a deathly paleness overspread his 
face, her heart relented. 

‘I am very sorry to pain you, Charles,” she said, 
in a faltering voice. ‘1 like you very much, and 1 
shall uever furget how kind you were to me when I 
was a little friendless girl.” 

Lily Raymond, sitting at her window up stairs, 
heard a step in the entry below, heard the outer door 
open and shut, and in amoment more saw Charles 
Wilson stride down.through the garden. Instantly 
she divined the trouble. Indeed, she had expected 
it. Looking after him, she saw that, after walking 
to and froin that part of the garden furthest from 
the house, he threw himself upon the ground, and 
lay there with his face hidden in his hands. She had 
begun by being angry. 

**Good enough for him!” she had muttered, when 
he first went out. ‘‘ He might have known that she 
wouldn’t bave him!” But when she saw him lying 
there, her anger died away. “I cannot bear it!” 
she said, at length. ‘I must go to him, it he hates 
me for it. Pvor tellow! hecan’t help it if he does 
love her.” 

Looking from the side window that commanded a 
view of that part of the grounds, Rose had been 
standing with hauds clasped on her breast, watching 
the young man, wondering, in distress, what she 
ought to do, wishing Doctor Thayer would come, 
half of a mind to call Mrs. Coolidge. She heard Lily’s 
step on the stairs, saw her glide past the window and 
down the garden path, saw Charles start to bis teet 
at her approach. The two stood a moment, then 
Rose saw that while Charles hid his face in his hands 
and leaned against the trunk of a tree, Lily stood be- 
side him, and alter a moment touched his arm with 
her hand. 

“ Dear little Lily! she will comfort him,” she said, 
with a sigh of relief, and went back to her sofa. 

The late moon had arisen, and shone in over her, 
flinging its beaws in a silvery mantle over that pure 
brow and white-roubed form. Rose got up and ex- 
tinguished the lamp, then sat down again and gazed 
thoughtfully out into the night. 

“TIT wonder why I feel so unhappy?” she mur- 
mured. ‘I felt so before Charles spoke. It must be 
because I am doing wrong. I haven’ Ay said my 
prayers to night. O, mea culpa!” 

Rising instantly, she knelt before her sofa in the 
moonlight, and, blessing herself, folued ber hands, 
and litting her pale and spiritual face, went soit- 
ly and solemnly through with her neglected de- 
votions. So intent was she that she scarcely was 
aware of the soft opening and closing of the tront 
door, or of the step that went through the entry. 
But when she ruse from her knees, she saw Doctor 
Thayer standing in the door of his study, his form 
detined against the window behind bim. 

“O, I thought it was Cbharles.”’ she said, as he came 
forward. ‘1 happened to remember that I hadn’t 
said my prayers to-night, and so I said them right 
away, lest 1 should get sleepy.” 

‘Are you sleepy?” he asked. 

“O no! lam wide awake. I think that my first 
party has excited me. I shall not be abie to sleep to- 
night, and I don’t want to try.” 

Ductor Thayer seated himself on the sofa she had 
left, and presently she took a seat there also. She 
fancied that he had motioned her to. For a minute 
he sat looking thoughtfully out into the moonlighted 
night, seeming to have quite forgotten Rose; but just 
as she was getting a little uneasy, and thinking that 
perhaps he wanted to be alone, he turned his face 
towards her. 

‘“‘How beautiful he is!” was her involuntary 
thought. And, indeed, tbat fine, bigh-bred face did 
look beautiful in the softening light that shone over 
it, and with the added charm of the faint smile that 
just stirred bis lips as he looked at her. 

‘‘] have been mentally travelling back ten years,” 
he said; ‘(and I have been thinking that I would 
like to ask you something about your experience at 
that time, if the sutject will not be painful to you. 
In all the gossip and wondering that bas been made 
over your history, you and I bave never mentioned 
it to each other. here was no need we should. 
There is no need now, except to gratify a professional 
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‘curiosity of mine. “Would you rather not speak of 
that strange illness of yours?” 
Roe leaned back in her corner of the sofa, and 


rested her head upon her hand, shading her eyes; | 


but her forehead shone pure in the light, and the 


small, ringless hand looked as though carved from | 


ivory. 

‘*T rerember so little!” she murmured, in an agi- 
tated voice; ‘and yet, all that I knew ten years ago, 
I know now. My sickness was full of terror. I can 
recollect that the moment I was left alene, strange 
little men and women, with ugly faces, used to crowd 
my room, and seem to threaten me. Mrs. Warren 
was not, certainly, very tender; but I dreaded to 
have her leave me at night. Doctor Marston was 
kind, I think. Once he put his hand on my head 
and said, ‘Poor child!’ Bnt through it all was the 
thought that if you, or Charles, or Mrs. Coolidge 
would come to me, all would be well. Of course I 
was delirious all the time. At last, one night, I 
heard the doctor say to Mrs. Warren that I was go- 
ing todie. It filled me with terror, and I began to 
scream. In my delirium, it seemed to me that they 
wanfed to kill me, and I tried to get out of bed and 
runaway. I suppose I did run acress the room, and 
fall. I had asensation which even now chills me 
to recall. It was as though I were falling, falling, in 
darkness, and with a sickening horror in my heart, 
falling till it seemed as though I should fall forever; 
and then I went out like a flame. The next I knew 
was a sensation of cold, and of being bound so that I 
could not move. 1 heard sounds, and longed to speak, 
and open my eyes, but could not. Then I thought 
that some one was carrying me. But it was all so 
dim that the effort to recall it is like trying to catch 
motes in the beam. Then some one else took me 
and laid me cn a hard bed, and I felt as though a 
strong light was shining over me. I could see the 
glow of it, though my eyes were shut. I felt quite 
happy, and believed that I was in heaven. Some 
one took my hand, and I thought that my mother 
had come to meet me. I Jay there and drew tbat 
light and warmth to myself, and woke slowly toa 
new life. It was as though I had been in some terri- 
ble place, and a friend—my wother, or some one else 
—had led me out of it, and now all was safe. Iopened 
my eyes, and saw a face bending over me!” 

Rose started suddenly forward from her corner of 
the sofa, and impulsively held out both her bands. 

“O, my friend! my friend!” she cried, passionate- 
ly, “it was you who saved my life! Do not forsake 
me, nor send me away from you!” 

A blush swept up over the doctor's face, at the 
suddenness of her appeal. He clasped the two trem- 
bling bands, and looked earnestly into the tearful 
face. = 

“ My dear, I never dreamed of deserting you,” he 
said; ‘“‘and as for sending you from me, you will 
only go to your own, avd I hope to see you often. 
Indeed, dear, I am as unwilling to spare you as you 
are to go. I shall be lonely here.” 

Could not you go to the Hall, and live with me, 
and Mrs. Coolidge, and Lily?” asked Rose, softly 
touching with ber delicate finger-tips one of the 
hands that had held hers, and that still rested on the 
sofa between them. 

As she spoke, she leaned slightly towards him, then 
drew back timidly, withdrawing her fingers from his 
hand. Kind as he was, he was 80 dignified and un- 
responsive that she half feared him. 

Doctor Thayer breathed quickly, and his eyes scin- 
tillated as he looked at her one instant in silence. 
This girl was too utterly ignorant. He must put a 
stop to such solicitations, and, cruel as it seemed, 
give her a lesson in respect for the world’s opinion. 

**T could live there only as your husband, Rose,” 
he said, and in the effort to speak calmly, his voice 
sounded cold. “It is not usual for gentlemen no 
older than I to become the guests of young ladies. 
The world would consider it very improper.” 

She looked at him one instant with her beautiful 
eves dilating with surprise, then a crimson blush 
rushed over her face, burning like a tlame her pallid 
whiteness, a blush of mingled pain and shame. For 
the first time, the thought came into her mind that 
she had been bold and indelicate, that she had of- 
fended and disgusted him, and that there was some- 
thing shccking in her expressing to him her affec- 
tion, 4nd her willingness to love him. That, then, 
was what bis colun+ss had meant! She sat over- 
whelmed with hamiliation. Could it be that he 
would think she meant to ask him to marry her? 
The thought took her to her feet as though she had 
received a galvanic shock. 

‘*You must pardon my childish ignorance,” she 
stammered, half turning away, and not looking at 
him. And there wasaring of pride, almost of anger, 
in her voice. ‘“ You know I have had no chance to 
learn such things.” 

She was going away, but he detained her. 

‘My dear Rose,” he said, with sorrowful tender- 
ness, ‘do not leave me so. Do you think that I am 
blaming you, or that I am ungrateful for your affec- 
tion? I only said this to you to save you the neces- 
sity of hearing it from somebody else.’ 

She shrank away from him, withdrawing the hand 
he had taken. 

“ You make me think myself mean and unmanly,” 
he exclaimed. ‘ Have I insulted you?” 

“No,” said Rose, with a drooping head; ‘ but you 
have made me think of things I never thought of 
before.” 

She glided away from him, and hurried up to her 
“chamber. Doctor Thayer ber husband! The thought 
made her faint. What had she been thinking of all | 
summer? 


“1 must go away as soon as possible,” she thought 
| It will not do to etay here another week. I will go 
in town.” 

Mias Stanley did not go in town the next day. She 
| went to her old home, the convent, and stayed all 
day and all night. The next morning she went to 
the Cottage, and told Mrs. Coolidge and Lily that she 
had concluded to remain at the convent until the 
Hall should be ready for her reception. 
| “ But you will wait and see Eugene,” Mrs. Cool- 
idge said. ‘He bas been out since early this morn- 
ing; be will soon be in.” 

“IT promised to return immediately,” Roee said. 
“ But you will say gocd-by to him for me. Stay, I 
will write it.” 

She drew an escritoire toward her, and wrote: 


““My DEAR FRIEND:—Aftter so much gayety, it 
seems to me that I need a little quiet, and so I have 
concluded to stay at the convent a while. If you 
want anything of me, you can send, you know. Don’t 
think me capricious in leaving you so abruptly. I 
only to-day realizeg that this is wy last chance for 
some time to make a rétreat. Good by till you call 
on we at the Hall.” 


“He mustn’t think that I am angry,” thought 
Rose, as she sealed the letter. 

Both Mrs. Coolidge and Lily thought that they un- 
derstood the meaning of this sudden move, and that 
it referred to Charles Wilson. Lily was not sorry for 
it. It gave her the opportunity she desired to com- 
fort the yonng man undisturbed by the presence of 
one for whom he would be every moment forgetting 
her. Charles had said that he could not again come 
to the Cottage while Kose was there; but he had 
preesed Lily’s hard at parting, and called her his 
“sweet friend.” Now he could come! 

As her carriage turned the corner of the street in 
going away, Rose saw the doctor approaching in bis 
buggy, from an oppcsite direction. Sbe leaned for- 
ward and gave him a smiling bow, thinking again, 
** He must not believe that I am angry.” 

He bowed but slightly in return, and there was no 
smile in answer to hers. But he looked at her with 
an eager, questioning look leaping into bis keen eyes. 
Her carriage turned and hid him trom her; butina 
moment after, she heard bis ‘wilt wheels behind 
them, and in another moment he was alongside, and 
had stopped ber driver. He was looking very pale, 
and his expression was at once piercing and anxious. 

** Where are you going?” he asked, abruptly. 

Sbe told him, and added that she had written her 
good-by to him. She knew tbat be was almost hating 
himself for having spoken the words that had driven 
her trom bim, and she strove to act as though she 
had forgotten them. But he felt the difference. 
There was an air of constraint in spite of her, and a 
touch of pride and embarrassment in her manner. 
She was no longer the timid yet contiding child, but 
the proud though friendly lady. His words had 
struck more deeply than be had dreamed they would. 

** You go because you are angry with me,” he said, 
quickly ; ‘* because I have insulted you!” 

“I do not,” sbe replied, tears rising to her eyes. 
‘‘If you think that, then I shall turn directly back to 
your house; but I want very much to make a 
retreat.” 

He held out his hand to her. ‘Go, then, cbild, if 
you wish to; but don’t for one instant suffer an un- 
kind thought of me to rest in your heart. I do not 
deserve it.” 

‘*] know that you do not,” she said, earnestly. 

He smiled faintly, touched his hat, and turning 
his borse’s bead, drove back home. 

In a few weeks Mrs. Burkhardt and her family had 
lett the Hall, and under Mrs. Coolidge’s direction it 
was being prepared for its new misfress. In one 
thing Rose bad been willful, almost hard. The room 
in which her mother had died so long ago, a little 
room adjoining Miss Fairfield’s suife, was left un- 
changed; but not another stick nor rag of furniture 
would she retain. 

‘It seems to me unwholesome,” she said. - 

Moreover, she had resolved on sending away all 
the servants, and having new. Doctor gfhayer had 
expressed surprise and some disapprobation at this. 

‘1 am sorry to do or wish anything which you do 
not approve,”’ Rose had said tohim; “ but { am quite 
in earnest about this. If my mother had not died, 
then it would have been different.” 

She spoke almost in a whisper, and theeyes she 
lifted to him as sbe ceased were full of a strange 
terror. Hesaid no more. He saw that she had a 
suspicious fear of every one in tbe house. 

Mrs. Coolidge was nothing loth to take these ar- 
rangements on herself. She was capable, energetic, 
and liked to have large means at hercommand. Be- 
sides, she had no daties to preveut her. Her husband 
was absent in Europe on business, and would be gone 
six months lonyer. Their means were moderate, and 
it certainly was no disadvantage to her to have a 
beautiful home free for herself, her two children and 
aservant, instead of having to pay board for them. 
Then she loved Kose fondly, and found the task of 
advising, chaperoning and petting her a fascinating 
one. By the middle of November the Hall was new- 
ly. fitted up, thanks to carte blanche as to money, and 
an almost inexhaustible energy in the lady directress. 
A part of the furniture had previously been ordered 
from Paris, and was already awaiting their pleasure. 

But just as the crowd of visitors began to besiege 
the Hall and sue for the notice of the beautiful young 
mistress, Kose astonisbed her friends by making a 
| new-move as sudden as it was unexpected. She was 
| going immediately to Europe, in company with Mrs, 
| Burkhardt and her son. 
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Mi ** Say good-by to him for me, ’ Rose had said,clinging | Saxon, Mrs. Burkhardt leaning back in her sofa She paused a moment to mark the effect of her hardt was obliged to content herself w 
vice unasked, and for the first time Rose disregarded | to Mrs. Coolidge. ‘ Good-bys hurt me so that I hate | and somewhat absently twisting the rings on her | tale. Rose sat motionless, as if turned to stone, and “ oer then, dear!” she sai 
! tionatety. 

| | ae next morning they heard Rose , 

, to the church, and waited tmpatiently 

| in, Bot hours passed, and there was 

They began to grow uneasy, atid at ler 

| went to the church tn esearch of her. 

AN | open, but there was no sign of the gi 

went to the sacriaties,to the chapels,an: 

confessiona!s. Kose was nowhere to 

hurried home to his mother. 

What was to be done? They were | 
Rose should go to any one for advice: 
any one the tale which they had t 
bad not entered their minds, They he 
grief and shame would keep her silen 
would induce her to put herself into t 
While they hesitated which way | 
handed them a note which had just be 
Burkhardt tore it eagerly open. Itw 


his advice. tosay them. Tell him not to be angry with me for | fingers, and Clarence reading aloud a letter from | stared at her. 
“I thought that you did not entirely trust Mrs. | disregarding his advice. I have a reason for going, | America, they heard the unusual sound of carriage- “ You can see now why I was not very willing to 

Burkhardt,”’ he said. wheels in their little courtyard, and five minutes | have you enter society with the marquise,” she re- 
The two were sitting alone in one of the great par- | Doctor Thayer stood looking from one of the win- | after, with a great rustling of silks, a little lady trip- | sumed. ‘* Marie is a giddy creature, and scarcely a 

lors at the Hall, when Rose announced her intention | dows while this message was delivered to him, and 


to the.doctor, She had, as yet, told no one else. He| for a moment after it was given he still stood with 
was looking very pale, and had paused a moment | his back turned to the room. Then he wheeied about | The Marquise of Belleview had only just learned of | wildly. ‘ It is too horrible! It is too false! It is so 
after hearing her intention before speaking. suddenly and confronted his sister-in-law, who was | the presence of her relative in Paris, and atter what | easy to prove it false.”” 
“Mrs. Burkhardt has told me all about my poor | watching him intently. she protested were superhuman eflorts, had found 
mother’s death,” said Rose, sadly. “ Meeta, what is the meaning of this? What has | out her retreat. 
He looked at her in astonishment. ‘How dared | that girl gone away for?” “I thought I would bave to employ the police,” | once circulated. I have doneeverytbing I could, but 
she?” She hesitated one moment, then gave the answer | she said, laughing; ‘‘ but at all risks, I was deter- | in vain.” 
| “I feel better for knowing it,” Rose went on, qui- | she had resolved on giving if he should ask her that | mined to find you out.” 
etly. ‘I would not dare to define the strange feel- | question. ; After another embrace, she turned to greet Clar- ‘© What shall I do? What shall I do?” walking 
| ings I bad before she told me. She is to be pitied, “It is my belief, Eugene,” she said, ‘that Rose | ence, and be made acquainted with Rose, welcoming | to and fro, and wringing her hands. “It is worse 
for she has suffered very much in consequence; but | loves you too well to live so near you and have you | both to Paris with every appearance of cordiality | than death.” 
she could not be content without telling me. I am | indifferent to her.’’ and delight. And all the while she was thinking: Mrs. Burkhardt went to her, put an arm about 
| glad that she kept the matter quiet. It would not “Then lam glad she went!” said the doctor, re- ‘*My black-eyed cousin Barbara and her precious | her, and kissed the pallid cheek. 
| have brought my poor dear mother back, and it | turning to the window as abruptly as he had left it. | son are biding this young beauty from me. I will ‘* My love,” she said, ‘‘ there is one way, and I hesi- 
| } would have punished the apothecgry very severely. “ Eugene!” exclaimed the lady, indignantly, “‘ you | find out what it means. Sbe must be a prize, or they | tated to mention it, lest you might think it hard, 


and must go.” 


ped into the room, and with a silvery exclamation of | safe-chaperon for an inexperienced girl.” 
delight and surprise, ran toembrace Mrs. Burkhard . ‘No one can believe such a slander!” cried Rose, 


“* My poor child,” Mrs. Burkhardt said with a sigh, 
it is impossible to recall or silence a slander that is 








Rose started up with a cry. 








fn @ world where so much crime goes unpunished, it 
is a pity that people should suffer too much for mis- 
takes. Mrs. Burkhardt sent me away chietly be- 
cause the sight of me reminded her of that trouble; 
but she meant to help me afterwaris.” 


She stopped, tur Doctor Tuayer had sunk into 
chair, and dropped his face into his hands. 


* Please leave me a little while, Meeta,’”’ he said, 


are cruel and heartless! [ wouldn’t have believed—” | wouldn’t take so much pains.” 

And at the same time, while replying to her visi- 
tor’s compliments with what sweetness she could 
command at the moment, Mrs. Burkbardt was men- 


If you were married, it would silence all this. Of 
course, ita gentleman of high standing were to mar- 
ry you now, it would be a proof that the story was 
utterly false, since he would have opportunities for 





« T cannot stay in the world which | 
and which punishes my ignorance w 
severity,” she wrote. “ Do not be an» 
Lam safe. And do not seek me; for 


} turn. Ithank youand Clarence for 


may have intended me, and I forg! 

| harm you may have done. Do not 

. | about me. 1 shall myself write to m) 
bs Mrs. Coolidge.” 

«“ Who would have thought there 
in the girl?” exclaimed Mrs, Burk) 
the note in ber hand. 

| A 

| CHAPTER X. 

Ir was Thursday of Holy Week, a. 
the convent of Notre Dame in Saxon 

chapel, all kneeling motionless, like + 

carven of ebony, every face pale and 

| fast of Lent, turned toward the Re; 















































her heart sick almost unto death. yet how sweet and smiling she is! How she looks at | ing between every breath. 
hardt’s roof, and partly, at least, through her fault. “* You had better accept your friend’s invitation to | Rose, and pats her arm with that baby hand of hers! 
Moreover, Mrs. Burkhardt must have known your | travel,” one whose advice she asked, and in whom 
mother.” alone she had confided, had told ber. ‘It will kill 
“She says she did not,” the girl replied, ‘and I; or cure; most probably cure.” out who the girl was. Miss Stanley! what, of Eng- | you tobe innocent.” 
am bound to believe her, having no proof to the con- “1 think it will kill,” the poor girl thought, as she | land? O, of America. Madame did not know that 
trary. But my mother must have known who she! lay there counting the long paddle-strokes that 
was. I don’t pretend to say that Mrs. Burkhardt did | pushed her further and further from atl she loved. 
no wrong; she accuses herself, indeed; but we must | ‘She shall be your wife in six months,” whispered 


forgive something, and I forgive her. She is sorry. | Mrs. Burkhardt exultantly to her son. 
What more can I ask?” 


* No one who believed them,” said the lady, ina 
She is determined to get the girl.” whispered voice. ‘* But one who loved and trusted 
Madame la Marquise was determined first to find | you might be willing to show the world that he knew 


© No one loves me,” moaned the girl, sinking into 
there were any left of the tamily there; and yet Rose | a chair, and hiding her face in her hands. 
called Mrs. Burkhardt aunt. For a moment there was silence, then as she sat 
Rose explained in a few words. there with her face hidden, some one knelt beside 
**“My name was Paulier; but.when Mr. Walter | her, and an arm gently encircled her waist. 
“Then, mamma, you will have todo the business,” | Stanley died he made me his heiress, and wished me 
D. ctor Thayer sat with knitted brows, wondering | he said, rather crossly. “I don’t care about being | to take his name.” 
over the consummate art of that woman. Seeing all | refused a second time.” 
other ways of conciliating the girl fail, Mrs. Burk- 
hardt had appealed to her religion. Rose could treat 
with gentle reserve the prond and worldly woman CHAPTER IX. 
who sought to influence her only through her pride Mrs. BURKITARDT took her prize directly to Paris. 
or her vanity; but the heart-broken penitent her | Rose had desired to see her guardian in London, but 
pity and affection went out to; and if a trace of dis- | they had found an excuse to hurry her on. Mr. 
trust yet lingered, she accused herself of it as a sin, | Markham was off at Edinburgh, or somewhere, he 
and strove to atone for it by showing a still greater | could not be reached readily, and they could as well | liked romance, and was the sweetest creature living | her. 
kindness to her relative. see him on their return. They would go to Paris tor | —a perfect angel. 
“I strongly advise you not to go,” said Doctor | a little visit. Somewhat unwillingly Rose consented, 
Thayer, presently, speaking with an emphasis quite | and they stayed but one day in London; Mr. Mark- 
| unusual with him. ham all the time within half'an hour’s ride of them. 
|| ‘* But I have promised,” she said. And, gentle as | Mrs. Burkharut had no intention of allowing the | tion to return to London right away; but Rose quiet- | soothing to her then. 
1} her voice and manner were, and soft as were the | heitessof Mr. Stanley to be known and introduced ly interposed. ‘* Let mine be the hand to wipe those tears away, 
| eyes raised to bis, he felt that her resolution was | in London society. Neither did she mean that Rose 





* No, no one loves me,” Rose repeated. ‘ I have 
never found one who would forget himself for me, or 
bk stand by me through good and iil. My best friends 
ee Madame understood at once. She knew all that | are those dear sisters in Saxon, aud perhaps they 
story. Whataromance! So Mr. Stanley had fuund | would not receive me now.” 
the daughter of his old love, and just caught her “There is one who loves you through good and ill!” 
from under the nun’s veil. Rose must remember | said a low voice at her side. 
that she, the marquise, was also a sort of cousin. Rose started, and lifted her face. Mre. Burkhardt 
And she must let Paris see her; and, above all, she | had disappeared, and Clarence was kKuveling by her 
must be presented to the dear empress. Her majesty | with his flushed face and tearful eyes raised toward 








shone with flowers and candles. All. 
chapel was dim, the pictares and cr 
the altar deserted. Every one oi the: 
chapel, and when the hall door-bell ra 
had to rise and go out to answer the 
tera while she returned to her place 
behind her came another figure, a In 
in black, and with a veil over ber 
silently into the chapel, she knelt 
and bowing forward, hid her face in h | 
whole form trembled, and she seemed 
and weeping at once. For nearly ha! 
was silence; then one of the nuns we: | 
passed by, the stranger glanced up th 
and seeing who she was, tose and folk 
superior had not noticed the new-« 
posed that the step behind her was | 
the sisters. But as she reached the « 
sembly-room she heard a soft and tre: 
“ Mother!” 
At that sound she turned. But o 
called her mother, and that one had 
” to give the unusual title partly thr 
partly because she was an orphan. 
put back the thick veil, and Rose Ble 
pale and tear-wet face was betore her, 
moment she was hidden in her bosom 
“ My dear child! Where have yor 
i} was all that the superior could say. 
“1 have come to you from a wicke: 
er,” subbed the girl. ** Keep me here 
to be no help nor safety anywhere elx 
“Come to my room,” the nun sak 
gently away. ‘“ There we sball be u 
you can tell me all your story.” 
She led the girl to the little room > 
own, as superior, and there gently re: 
net and shawl. The fair face bad | 








inalowtone. , tally complimenting her somewhat as follows: knowing the truth.” 

“She sent you to grow up without training or ed- That very morning, Rose lay in her berth in the * Peste! she will spoil everything! She knows ** Who would marry a girl of whom such things 
ucation, to become fitted only for a servaut, when | ocean steamer Niagara, ber face hidden in the pillow, | that at this moment 1 could tear her eyes out, and | conld for an instant be believed?” cried Rose, moan- 
your mother met her death here under Mrs. Burk- 

4 





The marquise would mention *‘ My poor darling!” he said, tenderly, ‘come to 

Rose to her that very day. me tor protection. Be my wife, and no one in the 
Mrs. Burkhardt tried to say something about Rose | world will dare to breathe a word against you.” 

having an objection to gay society, and their inten- She balf withdrew from him, and yet his luve was 





**I would like to see the empress,” she said. ‘I | my poor Rose!” he said, touching her cheek with his 
taken. “Aunt Barbara has lost a great deal by me. ; should appear publicly among the novelty-loving | have always wished to. And there is no hurry, about | delicate hand. ‘Let my name be the one to shelter 
She really is not as rich as people suppose, and it is , Parisians, with her beautiful face and vast wealth to | going to London, is there?” you, my love the love tu console you. Speak but the 
only by being with her that I can persuade her to | attract lovers as honey draws flies. The lady had The marquise glanced triumphantly at her cousin, | word} Rose, and you are safe and I happy.” 
take anything from me. I told her,” Rose said, | been in Paris several times before, and was acq uaint- | and Mrs. Burkhardt dropped her eyes to hide the **O, what shall I do?” murmured the girl, looking 
growing pale and looking down, “that if she should | ed at court, where she had a cousin married toa anger in them. away from him. 
marry any friend of mine, I would give her the Hall | marquis; but instead of taking rooms in a gay and Rose was presented to the empress, and immediate- * Am I so hateful to you that you would rather be 
back for a wedding present.” fashionable locality, as she had before, Mrs. Burk- | ly fell in love with her; Eugenie also taking an im- | ruined than come to me?” he asked reproachfully. 

Doctor Thayer blushed scarlet. What did the girl | hardt sought out a quiet and retired neighborhood, ' mediate fancy to the young stranger, and petting her | Ruse turned toward him again, and softly laid her 
mean? Had Mrs. Burkhardt been playing any and lived in the must secluded manner. Ruse did not remarkably. hand in bis, but withdrew itinstantly when he would 
tricks on hercredulity? or had Rose heard of such a , know the difference, any part of Paris would have **Cannot we persuade this white rose of yours to | have clasped it. 
possibility from some one else? been full of interest; and sitice there was a church a | marry in Paris, and stay with us?” ber majesty ask- **You are very kind, dear Clarence,” she said, 

“* What triend of yours do you expect her to mar- | few steps from the dour where she could go to mass | ed the marquise. ‘‘Is she to marry her cousin? | tremulously; “ but I do not know what to say now, 
ry?” he asked, abruptly. every morning, and since they visited all the notable | You think not. Then, madame, do not let her go.” | except that I thank you. Please let me go.” 

“QO, 1 don’t know,” she answered, glancing up, ' places in Paris, she was content. There were paint- | It was certainly time, Mrs. Burkhardt perceived, She rose from her seat, putting him gently away 
and immediately blushing deeply at sight of his ings, and statuary, and gardens, and palaces tobe ' for vigorous measures. For several days Rose had | from her; then, as it fearing that she had been un- 
ecnfasion. seen, and, more delightful yet, there were the con- ; noticed that her aunt, as she called her, was troubled | kind an@ ungrateful, she held out her hand, and litt- 

“* Rose,” be exclaimed, half laughing, yet angrily, _ vents. Rose got admittance to every convent in Paris ' and preoccupied, and that Clarence scarcely appear- | ed her pale-face. 

“do you mean me?” and its vicinity, aud in every one she lett her trailin ed iu the saloon, She felt uneasy, but did not liketo | ‘‘O Clarence!” she said, “if I seem ungrateful to 
She looked down again, and was unable to reply. | gol. An ornament for the chapel, a sum of money ask an explan&tion. Perhaps they did not wish to | you ever, forgive me! God will reward you it I do 
The doctor started up and walked impatiently toa for improvements, or fur charities—they all had, for | remain any longer in Paris, and were disinclined to | not. Pardon me now if I seem abrupt. You cannot 

windo, gave the curtain a pull aside only to let it some gift, reasun to remember the dark-eyed young interrupt her pleasures by telling her so. At length | know what I suffer. My head is in a whirl, my 

drop again, and ca:ue back to lean on the back of his | American sylph whom each one longed to claim for she spoke to her aunt about it. heart is bursting. I am rich, Clarence, but I fird 
chair, looking embarrassed and distressed, yet angry. | their own. For her social circle, it comprised Mrs. 

















“IT suppose I must furgive you,” he said. ‘ But it | Burkbardt and Clarence, no one else; but the girl 
is very provoking, as well as very absurd. I am no | scarcely desired more, and they exerted themselves 
longer a boy; but it does seem a rather premature | to supply her every wish. Clarence was not too at- 


putting me among the gray-heads to assign as my 
choice for a wiff a woman of fifty years old. I am 
but forty-one, aud would be likely to want my wife 
to be a few years younger.” 

“J didn’t make the story up,” Kose said, blusbing; ' 
“and i'm glad that you forgive me,’ with a faint 
little sparkle of tuischiet, 

“ You will not yo?” 

“JT must go. I have made up my mind.” 

“You have also made up your mind to marry 
Ciarence?” her triend asked, watching her closely. 

She lifted her head a little. Tne mowentary em- 
barrassment was all gone, and with it the timidity, 
and that look of troubled satiness which he had no- 
ticed all through ber conversation, and in their place 
was pride—or was it something too lofty for pride, 
even ?—and another expression which Doctor Thayer | 





could not detine, but which haunted him for many a> 
day. It seemed a passionate reproach. She lifted 
her head and gave him one look out of those brilliant 
eyes of hers. Only that; not a word from the closely- 
shut lips, neither smile nor frown on the pale, beau- 
tiful face. But that look wrung his heart, as if, un- 
awares, he had struck one already sorrowful. With- | 


tentive. Indeed, Rose sometimes wished that he 
would be a little more friendly, and allow her to for- 
get that she had once retused his hand. She liked 


| him as an unsophisticated girl is apt to like a man of 


the world, with a sort of wondering admiration of his 
perfect acquaintance with what is to her utterly un- 
known, aud with a contidence and reliance as pleas- 
ant tor her to feel as fur him to inspire. She longed 
to call him Cousin Clarence as she had once done, 
and drop the stiff “‘ Mc. Burkhardt” which had some 
way taken its place. She wished that he would drop 
that way he had of acting as though he thought she 
hated him, and was trying not to be in despair about 
it. In fiue, she wished he would act less like a de- 


| Spairing lover and more like a true friend. Then, 
' she could not fail to see that he was a remarkably 
| handsome and elegant young man, and she was very 


sorry if he was unhappy about her. Altogether, Mr. 
Clarence Burkhardt was very much in his cousin’s 
thoughts. He took care to be a good deal in her 
company, tov. In the morning she never, or but sel- 
dom, saw him. When she had bade him good-nizght, 
and gone to her early and innocent slumber, his day 
had but commenced. Then, dressing hastily, he 


time; and wecould return here.” 

‘IT do not think it best that we should go to Lon- 
don,” Mrs. Burkhardt said, in @ constrained voice, 
looking down, and tapping her fuot on the carpet as 
she spoke. 

“T thought you wished it,” Rose said, in surprise. 

“TI did; but circumstances have changed,” was the 
cold ans vez. 

“Why, what has happened? Whatis the matter? 
Is any one ill or dead?” exclaimed Ruse, in affrigbt. 

Mrs. Burkhardt raised her eyes, and looked coldly 
and searchingly at the girl, and even while looking, 
her face softened, and she held out her hand. 

“My dear, I know it is all faise. Your look is too 
pure, too frank for guilt.” 

“Guilt!” repeated Rose, growing pale; ‘ what 
guilt? what do you mean?” 

The lady seemed to consider a moment, then she 
drew Rose to a seat beside her on the sofa. 

*T will tell you the whole,” she said, with an air 
of frank kindness; “for you ought to know. But, 
my dear, rely on my friendship, and on that of Clar- 
ence, and do not fear that we will turn against you, 
or believe any slanders that may be circulated about 
you. Indeed, poor Clarence is almost crazy about 
it, and so angry that I am in mortal terror lest he 
should fight some one.” 


“If you wish to go to London, aunt, I will go any | that riches bring neither protection nor happiness. 


I bad no such misery when I wasa poor little pauper 
girl, por when I was at the convent. | felt safe then; 
but now, even though you offer me protection, I do 
not feel safe. It mmst be because I am an orphan, 
and ignorant of the ways of the world. Dont say 
aly more now. I want to be alone.” 

He drew back from her clear, pure eyes, anda 
faint blush deepened in his face as she spoke to him. 
Perhaps some momentary shame touched his beart 
for the base falsehood he was wringing that girl’s 
heart with. 

‘*T will tell you to-morrow,” she said; and, turn- 
ing away, left the room. 

It was already evening, and Rose did not appear 
again that night. After an hour or two Mrs. Burk- 
hardt went to her. She found Kose on her knees 
with her face bowed furward to the prie-dieu. The 
lady waited a moment, but as Rose did not stir, she 
went to her, and stooping, put an arm about her 
figure. 7 

“ My dear, can I do anything for you?” she asked, 
tenderly. ; 

“No, I thank you,” answered Rose, in a suppress- 
ed voice, without raising her face. 

“Wont you come out and sit with us a while? 
Clarence is very unhappy about you.” 











curves, and was white and thin, blo 
under the eyes, and the eyes themse! 
with long-continued weeping. 

“ Has Mrs, Burkhardt returned s0 


girl seemed unable to sit up. 

“No, mother,” Rose answered; ‘J 
her. Come close, and let me hold yo 
tell. I left Mrs. Burkhardt in Pa 
know where 1 went, but I went to 
Notre Dame in M. street. After afe 
ed for home with some of them who . 
America. They went to Baltimore, # 
O mother! I can scarcely tell you 
Burkhardt. I did not dream that pe 
wicked. She told me a horrible stor 
lieve that I was talked about horri! 
that the same scandals were repeat: 
London, #0 that it was doubtfal if go 
speak tome. It was all falee, mothe 
to get me to marry Clarence. I was 
I thought that I was ruined, and 
what was to become of me. I did ne 
even would teceive me. The mornin 
me I went to mass, and after mare \ 
to Father St. Hilaire and told him 


perior asked, after having placed Ko» 
pallet, and piled the pillows under he 


“J must be alone to-night,” said Rose. “Thank | Ti 
‘Tell me! Tell me!” Rose broke out. Clarence for being so kind.” y 
“ It is said, my dear, that you are a favorite of the ‘* What shall I tell him, dear?” urged Mrs. Burk- | ) 
emperor, and that the Marquise Belleview is a go- | hardt. ‘*Shall I say that you will give him the best A 
between, that you meet him at her house, and that | thanks that he could receive, by consenting to be- : « 
the empress only receives you because she is afraid of | come his wife withcui delay? It is youronly course, \ 


was he who first assured me that th 
scandal, that it was « plot to make pb 
ence. He told me not to go back tot 
ple who could do such 4 wicked thing 
there. Sol went directly to the cor 
home as I told you.” 


out waiting for him to speak, Rose went to the win- | went out to pass the night in some scene of gayety 
3H | dow and called in Mrs. Cvolidge and her children, ' and dissipation, sometimes on returning at morning, 
| 
} 















who bad just come upon the veranda from a walk in just escaping Rose as she stole out, missal in hand, to 


the gardens. | her early devotiuns. Every afternoon he was at her 
Three weeks from that day, Rose sailed for Europe, | disposal. 


leaving Mrs. Coolidge in charge of the Hall. The But one day all this quiet life met with a change. 














My hér husband. All Paris believes it, and the story | my dear; and that once done, all will be right.” |) “My poor lamb!” said the nan, © 
fai | doctor had not once seen her alone since the day she As they sat in their saloon one afternoon, Rose em- | has gone both to England and America. That is my The girl’s breath was coming in gasps. | : ah “It was hard, but, thank God, you fo 

By | announced her intention to him; and when he went broidering on a wonderful communion-cloth which | reason for being atraid to go to London. It is doubt- * TL can say nothing to-night. I will tellhimin the | “f r a safe refuge! How much happier 
aH up to take leave of her, she had gone. j She was going to present to her beloved sisters in _ ful if you would be qmitted into society there.” 


morning,” she said. 
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And fearing we urge her we much, Mrs. Burk- 
hardt was obliged to content herself with that. 
“@ood-night then, dear!” she said, kissing her 
affectionately. 

The next morning they heard Rose go out as usual 
to the church, and waited impatiently for her to come 
in, Bat hours passed, and there was no sign of her. 
They began to grow uneasy, and at length Clarence 
went to the church in search of her. The door stood 
open, but there was no sign of the girl within, He 
went to the sacristies,to the chapels,and eXamined the 
confessiona's. Rose was nowhero to be seen. He 
hurried home to his mother, 

What was to be done? They were in terror. That 
Rose shouid go to any one for advice, or repeat to 
any one the tale which they had imposed on her, 
had not entered their minds. They had thought that 
grief and shame would keep her silent, and that fear 
would induce her to put herself into their hands. 

While they hesitated which way to go, a servant 
handed them a note which had just been sent. Mrs. 
Burkhardt tore it eagerly open. It was from Rose, 

“T cannot stay in the world which I know so little, 
and which punishes my ignorance with such cruel 
severity,” she wrote. ‘ Do not be anxious about me; 
Iam safe. And do not seek me; for I shall not re- 
turn. I thank you and Clarence for any good you 
may have intended me, and I forgive you for any 
harm you may have done. Do not write to any one 
about me. I shall myself write to my guardian and 
Mrs. Coolidge.” 

“Who would have thought there was such spirit 
in the girl?” exclaimed Mrs. Burkhardt, crushing 
the note in her hand. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir was Thursday of Holy Week, and the nuns of 
the convent of Notre Dame in Saxon were in their 
chapel, all kneeling motionless, like so many images 
carven of ebony, every face pale and wasted by the 
fast of Lent, turned toward the Repository, which 
shone with flowers and candles. All the rest of the 
chapel was dim, the pictures and crucifixes veiled, 
the altar deserted. Every one of the nuns was in the 
chapel, and when the hall door-bell rang, the portress 
had to rise and go out to answer the summons. Af- 
tera while she returned to her place again, and just 
behind her came another tigure, a lady dressed all 
in black, and with a veil over ber face. Gliding 


and bowing forward, hid her face in her hands. Her 
whole form trembled, and she seemed to be praying 
and weeping at once. For nearly half an hour there 
was silence; then one of the nuns went out. As she 
passed by, the stranger glanced up through her veil, 
and seeing who she was, 1ose and followed her. The 
superior had not noticed the new-comer, and sup- 
posed that the step behind her was that of one of 
the sisters. But as she reached the door of the as- 
sembly-room she heard a soft and tremulous voice. 

* Mother!” 

At that sound she turned. But one in the world 
called her mother, and that one had been permitted 
to give the unusual title partly through fondness, 
partly because she was an orphan. A slight hand 
put back the thick veil, and Rose Blanche Stanley’s 


moment she was hidden in her bosom. 

“My dear child! Where have you come from?” 
was all that the superior could say. 

“IT have come to you from a wicked world, moth- 
er,” sobbed the girl. ‘*‘ Keep me here. There seems 
to be no help nor safety anywhere else.” 

**Come to my room,”’ the nun said, drawing her 
gently away. 
you can tell me all your story.” 

She led the girl to the little room which was her 
own, as superior, and there gently removed her bon- 
netand shawl. The fair face bad lost its smooth 
curves, and was white and thin, blue shadows lay 

-under the eyes, and the eyes themselves were heavy 
with long-continued weeping. 

* Has Mrs. Burkhardt returned so soon?” the su- 
perior asked, after having placed Rose on a narrow 
patlet, and piled the pillows under her head. For the 
girl seemed unable to sit up. 

“No, mother,” Rose answered; “I came without 
her. Come close, and let me hold your hand while I 
tell. I left Mrs. Burkhardt in Paris. She didn’t 
know where I went, but I went to the Sisters of 
Notre Dame in M. street. After afew weeks I start- 
ed for home with some of them who were coming to 
America. They went to Baltimore, and I came here. 
O mother! I can scarcely tell you why I left Mrs. 
Burkhardt. I did not dream that people could be so 
wicked. She told me a horrible story, made me be- 
lieve that I was talked about horritly in Paris, and 
that the same scandals were repeated here and in 
London, so that it was doubtful if good people would 
speak tome. It was all false, mother, and it was all 
to get me to marry Clarence. I was wild, of course. 
I thought that I was ruined, and I did not know 
what was to become of me. I did not know that you 
even would teceive me. The morning after they told 
me I went to mass, and after mass was over I went 
to Father St. Hilaire and told him the whole. It 
was he who first assured me that there was no such 
scandal, that it was « plot to make me marry Clar- 
ence. He told me not to go back to them, that peo- 
ple who could do such a wicked thing would not stop 
there. SoI went directly to the convent, and came 
home as I told you.” 

“My poor lamb!” said the nun, compassionately. 
“Tt was hard, but, thank God, you found friends and 


silently into the chapel, she knelt near the door,” 


pale and tear-wet face was before her, and in another. 


“‘ There we shall be undisturbed, and ' 


many who can hever prove thelr. innocence. and) 
yet, not happier; for blessed are those who are slan- 
dered, even as He was slandered. In this season 
when we commemorate his sufferings, thank him | 
that you also bave your cross to unite with his. You | 
are welcome, my dear, to your old home. Have you 
beon to the Hall?” 

No,” Rose sighed. “I wanted to come to you 
firat.’’ 

Tho superior smiled, and bent to kiss the pale 
cheek of the speaker. 

“You do not forget us, dear,” she said. * Neither 
have we forgotten you. Every day we remember 
you in our prayers, and at mass you are named 
among our benefactors.” 

‘It is so sweet to hear the dear old pious talk again !” 
Rose said, smiling faintly through her tears, ‘‘I have 
got to fee) as though trouble was a terrible thing, 
which must bé run away from.” 

‘You are fasting?” the superior asked. 

‘* Why, yes, surely, mother!”’ surprised that such a 
question should be asked her in Holy Week. 

The mother smiled. 

** But I shall not allow it,” she said. “ You are 
too weak. Do you remember you came to me fast- 
ing when first you came, and I persuaded you to 
eat?) Now I am going tocommand it. Youcame to 
me then, also in tears.” 

Rose took in hers the hand that had been caressing 
her hair, and pressed it to her lips. 

** You were ever my*vonsoler!’’ she said, fervently. 
And in speaking, a brighter color bloomed into her 
cheeks. 

Easter Sunday was near the first of April, and the 
weather was unusually warm. All the gardens of 
Saxon were full of green and bloom, and the grounds 
of the Hall were superb. Rose had remained closely 
at the convent till after Easter, and had not an- 
nounced her return, having a fancy to give Mrs. 
Coolidge a surprise. But on the evening of Easter 
Monday she sent for a close carriage, and was driven 
to the entrance-gataof her domain. 

‘* Wait for me at the next street,” she said to the 
driver; ‘‘and don’t go away though I should not 
return for two or three hours.” 

It was about sunset, and she walked slowly up the 
avenue. Some new life began to stir in her. She 
recollected that she was at home, on her own ground, 
and that every one there was a friend or dependent. 
Surely she had nothing else to fear. And yet, they 
were happy enough without her, they had not need- 
ed her. While she had been weeping and moaning 
in a foreign land, her trees had budded and blos- 
somed, daisies, and dandelions, and violets had 
laughed out all over her land, and the birds had 
come merrily to build their nests. 

‘Perhaps Mrs. Coolidge would rather have me 
stay away,” she sighed ; then checked herself. ‘‘ How 
distrustful I am growing r° 

A flutter of a muslin dress at a turn of the avenue 
caught her eye. She drew hastily aside, and step- 
ped into a shady little nook behind a vine-covered 
screen. At the same time she heard a step coming 
up the avenue, and looking from her concealment, 
she saw a form the sight of which made the blood 
rush into her face, so flashing the eyes that looked 
up the avenue, she thought for a moment that he 
saw her, and that he had heard and believed that 
vile story. It seemed as though, knowing of ber ar- 
rival, he had come to take away his sister-in-law from 
the place contaminated by such a presence. Butshe 
was soon undeceived as to his having seen her. His 
look was for the lady coming down the avenue to 
meet him. 

“Have you any news, Eugene?” called out Mrs. 
Coolidge before she reached the doctor. 

** News enough!” he answered, in a voice of such 
concentrated passion that Rose glanced at him again, 
to make sure that it was he who spoke. 


anxiety. There was a little rustic seat directly in 
front of the screen behind which Rose stood, and 
there the doctor threw himself down, breathing 
heavily, like one who is exhausted, or whose heart 
beats so strongly that he pants with its motion. 

Trembling with agitation, Rose could not have 
torn herself away, even had it been possible to do so 
without revealing herself. She leaned closely to the 
trellis and watched the two. 

‘Dear me! What is it, Eugene!” asked Mrs. 
Coolidge, impatiently, after waiting a moment. 

Doctor Thayer looked at her asif his anger were 
for her. 

“ Meeta,” he said, through his teeth, ‘‘ those peo- 
ple are fit for nothing but the State Prison! See whata 
letter I have received from Mrs. Burkhardt,” thrust- 
ing a letter into her hand. ‘That accounts for the 
poor child’s sudden change of plans. You will see 
that she is coming home, is now on her way, has, 
perhaps, even now arrived.” 

As he spoke, his eyes glanced swiftly down the 
avenue, as if he expected to see some one coming up. 

“+ A mere silly tale which she only mentioned to 
Rose!’ ” he went on, unable to keep silent, quoting 
scornfally from the letter. ‘‘ Asif Rose would be so 
overcome by a mere silly tale as to leave Mrs. Burk- 
hardt in that sudden manner! And what right had 
she to mention such a tale to Rose, even if one were 


Mrs. Coolidge paused, and looked at him in silent |. 
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tor Thayer sald, © canting a loathing glance at the let- | 
ter in his sister’s hand. “She pretends tothink that — 
they tried to persuade Rove to leave her, in order 

| that they might get her money. I have no patience | 


**She will be bere soon, the dear child!” sald Mrs. 
Coolidge, warn ly. * The letter says that Mrs. Burk- 
hardt has ascertained that Rose and these sisters are 
in London on thelr way to America. I am so re- 
joiced that she is coming. I hope that now she will 
stay; and I hope, also, that you will not let her go 
away again, Eugene,” casting a signiticant glance at 
her companion. 

He turned away from her, frowning, and reaching, 
tore down a long branch of the vine directly before 
Rose. At the same instant the blood rushed crimson 
into his face. 

“Do not speak in that way to me, Meeta!” he | 


But for that-—” he stopped. 


joytully. *T must go and prepare. Wil! you come?” 
He waved her away, and began to walk to and fro 
before the vine screen, pausing thoughtfully now | 
and then, but starting abruptly on his walk again. 
After one of these pauses, as he turned, he saw a 
slight, black-robed figure standing before him, at the 
corner of the screen of vines. He stood still an in- 
stant, then started forward with both his arms ex- 
pale, looking at him with luminous eyes. There was 
not one word said, but he clasped her in a rapturous | 
embrace. 

“ Are you really glad to see me?” she asked, pres- 
ently, drawing back a little, and looking shyly in his 
lace. 

**Glad!’? he repeated, unable to take his eyes from 
her. And she need only to look in his tace to see the 
gladness that words would not express. 

“Come and let me tell you how glad I am,” be 
said, drawing her to the seat beside bim. 

She sat there leaning — him in that moment 
of silence. 

* It is so sweet not to be afraid of you!” she whis- 
pered, impulsively turning her lips toward his 
shoulder. ; 

He trembled with delight, but pretended to take no 
notice of the caress. 

** Rose,” he said, ‘from the moment when, years 
ago, you lifted your eyelids which I thought were 
sealed forever, and looked at me with those sweet 
and piercing eyes which I never can forget, from that 
moment I loved you. You were but a child; but it 
wrung my heart to give you up. Do not you remem- 
ber that I was as fund of you then as you were of 
me?” 

“ Yes dear!” she said, softly. 

‘It seemed as though I forgot you,” he went on, 
drawing her cheek close to his breast; “but I did 
not. 
peared before me,a woman. Then I knew that all 
the adoring fondness and passion that my heart was 
capable of, you had awakened.” . 

“Why did you not tell me?” she exclaimed, rais- 
ing her face to look reproachfully at him. ‘ It would 
have saved me so much! I have suffered since then, 
Doctor Thayer; but I should not if you had told me 
this.” 

‘*T was prevented partly by pride,” he said, smil- 
ing at her reproach, and drawing her to him again, 
as if he would shield her from all future suffzring. 
“TI could not bear that people should think that I 
took advantage of your youth and inexperience to 
get possession of your wealth.” 

** You would have sacrificed me to a whim!’’ she 
exclaimed. 

* But I was not sure that you cared for me other 
than as a friend,” he said. “I was not sure but 
you might preter some one else, possibly Charles.” 

She lifted her face again, and luoked smilingly into 
his. 

* What awful fibs you do tell!’’ she said. 


d 


Rose, half-langhing. 
yielded at all, 


with that woman!” he cried, starting up. bend before your servanta. 
stately than too free with them.’ 
ter Meeta, Iam growing fearfally worldly; just now 
when I should be more than ever d@rous to be good, 
mere than ever thanktul to God for all the sanshine 
he has poured over my path. 
happy that I don’t know what to de?” 


| tioning into the speaker's face. | 

ing through the window, 
| fixed on a figure that came leisurely np towards the 
honse, and she certainly was not a white rose then, 
said. ‘ Rose’s fortune is an insurmountable barrier. | for her cheeks were glowing rev. 


“She may be here this very night,” said the lady, | eagerly. 


vancing figure, and only smiling!y submitting to her 


tended. Rose stood there, alternately blushing and | joyment, thereby multiplying it, or escaping the op- 


I did not know how I loved you till you ap- for my sake?” he asked, with emotion. 


“O! you thought me a little too dignified,” said 
“But I wae afraid that if I 
1 should make ascene. And I recol- 
ected what I heard an English lady say, ‘ never un- 
It is better to be too 
You see, dear sis- 





Do you know I am so 
Mrs. Coolidge looked with eager, half-anxious ques- 


‘** My dear, don’t keep me In suspenre!" whe sald, 
But Rose no longer saw her. Her eyes were look- 
and down the avenae, 


“Have you seen him?” asked Mrs. Ccolidge, 
** Yes!” answered Rose, intent on watching the ac- 


friend’s joyful embrace. 

Doctor Thayer did not seem in the least haste. He 
walked very moderately, and even atopped a moment 
on the terrace outside to admire the view. But Rose 
was not hurt nor impatient. She knew well the 
feeling which, sure of a pleasure, postpones its en- 


pression of a too great and sudden happiness. She 
was willing that he should stand there an hour, if he 
liked, for she would see him, and he would be near her. 

* Has Miss Stanley arrived?” she heard him ask 
a servant. 

A moment after he came in. The prond, fond look 
in his eves would have repaid her a thoneand fold 
had she been disposed to consider herself slighted. 

“ By the way,” he said, after a while, “I forgot 
that Iam old enongh w be your father. Did you 
know that I am twice your age? | have gray hairs.” 

She glanced gravely at his curling locks, in which, 
sure enough, there were faintly visible threads of 
silver. 

“They show that you have had troutle and bard 
work,” she said, with tender earnestness. ‘‘] hope 
that I shall never make your hair turn white any 
faster. But I wish you would not work quite so 
hard.” 

He only smiled, waiting f:r her to speak again. 
Her artless, earnest tenderness captivated his fancy, 
while it touched him to the heart 

* T have been thinking,” she said. “ that if you still 
have any pride about the matter, and don’t like me 
to be richer than you, I could give my money all 
away, and we could live at the cottage. [ want to 
give the sisters something; and there is Meeta, and 
many others. What do you say to it?” 

* Would you give up all, and make yourself poor 


“Certainly I would!” she replied, seeming surpris- 
ed that he should think the question necessary. 

*‘T will then lay down all my pride rather than 
lose you,” he said, fervently. ‘ Nothing shall ever 
again separate us. You are mine, raised from the 
grave itself for me, and I claim to hold you. 1 blush 
that 1 should ever have thought of money in con- 
nection with you, my darling. If I @are to take one 
80 rich in youth and beauty, in goodness and in love 
I may well forget the meaner riches of houses and 
lands.”’ 

“T forgot to ask about Charles,” said Rose,presently. 

‘Charles? O, heand Lily are soon to be married.” 

Doctor Thayer and Rose were married in Septem- 
ber. There was no show or parade at their wedcing, 
and they started immediately on ashort yisit to Eng- 
land In two months they retarned and took pos- 
session of the Hall. There is nowhere a happier 
couple, or one more respected and beloved. Indeed, 
Mrs Thayer is the idol, rot only of the poor and the 
sorrowfal, whom she relieves ad comforts. but of 
the larger social circle of v hich she is so brilliant an 





The sun went down, and the twilight d 
into night, and the stars came out while those two 
sat there. 
next street had a weary time of it; but the hours 
flew for those who had been so strangely brought to- 
gether and associated in the first place, so strangely 
kept for each other, and who now seemed for the 
tirst time to have really met. It was nearly nine 
o’clock when Doctor Thayer led Rose down to her 
carriage, and seating himself beside her, was driven 
to the convent gate. It was late, and the gate was 
closed; but Rose had stipulated for admission at 
whatever hour she might return, and a black-robed 
tigure, with a huge watch-dog walking beside her, 
came gliding down the avenue in answer to her 
summons. 

The next morning a carriage was driven up to the 
Hall, and Mrs. Coolidge ran out joyfully to welcome 
the young mistress of the domain, a troop of servants 
forming hastily in her wake. If the lady had expect- 
ed to see a pale and drooping girl, she was disappoint- 
ed. Rose had been in Parisian society long enough 
to have acquired some of its style, and nature had 
gifted her richly. Besides, she was radiant with 
happiness. The servants might well gaze with ad- 
miring pride on the beautifal, bright-faced lady who 





in circulation, which I do not believe. 
herself! It isa plot which she is trying to smooth | 
over.” 

** Shameful!” murmured Mrs. Coolidge, as she read 
the letter, an angry and confused blush mantling her 
fair face. “It is shameful for that child to have been 
so tried!” 





a safe refuge! How much happier you are than 





‘© You see what she says about the priests,” Doc- 


She betrays | 


stepped with such airy grace from her carriage, and 
; came smiling up to her open door, entering as a 
| young queen might enter her palace. Mrs. Coolidge 
felt a little disconcerted by the elegance of this lady 
! whom she had always called “ child,” till when they 
| were alone Rose ran to ber again, and clasping her 
| about the neck, wept joyfully upon ber shoulder. 
“* My dear!” said the lady, gratified, yet surprised. 











The driver waiting at the corner of the , have an ardent piety in her heart, yet be a fascinat- 


or t. This beautiful young matron proves 
what has often been doubted, that a woman may 


ing and elegant member of society, and that there is 
no necessary connection between a long face and 
nasal voice and the love of Ged. It isi nly vice and 
meanness that find her forbidding, »rd even the 
mean and the viciovs blush for ther selves in her 
presence, and are better for that unwonted feeling of 
shame. 

———_ -—_ + ~~ »woem > 


INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 


No uncultivated person can be tolerant and rearon- 
able under every circumstance, and to every body. 
Prejudice lorks in hidden corners of all minds over 
which knowledge has not shed its penetrating hight, 
and pr-jadice is the natural foe of magnanimity. It 
is at this point that kind, dull people break down 
even on the grounds of their own virtne. There isno 
certainty and reliance abont stupid persons, however 
well they may behave in an ordinary way. Their 
character conceals a hundred sunken rocks. You 
thought you could be sure of their aid or sympathy 
fn a certain set of circumstances, and you suddenly 
find their faces fixed against you. These caprices 
are the kind of conduct against which culture pro- 
tects both the individual and those who are thrown 
into contact with him, Women. for example, are 
more capricious than men, because they are less cul- 
tivated. And, though often possessing a full-blooded 
sweetness of character which is worth a great deal 
more than mere intellectual quickaess, they are very 
rarely Magnanimous. 
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A DRAWING-ROOM BALLAD. 


In the dawn of a golden morrow 
May Marguerite went away! 
Nought of sin or sorrow 
Had touged that perfumed clay. 


Each morning sweeter and whiter, 
In the city dark she grew; 

Here, as in places brighter, 
The clouds rain down such dew. 


The splendor asd power of Nature 
Ranked little in her sight; 

She was a city creature, 
Smiling by candlelight. 


















































































































The nooks where Love might meet her, 
Fashion from sunshine shrouds ; 

Yet her hue than roses was sweeter, 
Iler motion was like a cloud’s, 


Wherever the gas glared brightly, 
May Marguerite tripped and flew 

O’er the flowered carpet as lightly 
As if it blossomed and blew. 


Under her gentle seeing, 
In her delicate little hand, 
They placed the Book of Being, 
To read and understand. 


The book was mighty and olden, 
Yea, worn and eaten with age; 

Though the letters looked great and golden, 
She could not read a page. 


The letters fluttered before her, 
And all looked sweetly wild: 

Death saw her, and bent o'er her, 
As she pouted her lips and smiled. 


And weary a little with tracing 
The book, she looked aside, 

And lightly smiling, and placing 
A flower in its leaves, she died. 


She died—but her sweetness fled not, 
As fly the things of power,— 

For the book wherein she read not 
Is the sweeter for the flower. 


+ » 
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SUMMER DAYS. 








BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


‘““MARJORY! Marjory, I say! Come back here this 
minute!” . 

The voice that called was impatient but not pre- 
cisely cross, and the girl, tlying across the meadow 
at the foot of the hill that sloped from the back of the 
house, heard it disagreeably breaking in upon her 
dreams of escape into the open air. 

**] will not go back,” she said to herself, with a 
smile on her lips. ‘‘Aunt can send Bridget out for 
the beans, and Bridget doesn’t long to be out as I do. 
Let her go. They’ll not scold me when they see what 

heaps of laurel I'l) bring back.” And she quickened 
ber footsteps that bad slackened involuntarily when 
the voice had sounded across the field. 

“She don’t hear me,’ sighed her aunt, returning 
to the kitchen. ‘‘ But the child is as wild as a bird, 
and as pretty. I suppose I ought to let her be free 
and happy while she can.” 

So Bridget was doomed to bean-picking as well as 
butter-making that morning, and Marjory scoured 
off, a bounding life in her heart of seventeen years, a 
glow in her bazel eyes that was as beautiful as the 
blue light of the summer sky. 

Her short dzess swung clear of the grass, her lit- 

tle feet were covered by stout leather boots, and on 
her head was a hat whose broad brim ignered fash- 
ion, ard kept the sun trom the eyes that shone under 
it. Look at her now. os she not refreshing to eyes 
which have dwelt long upon the pale faces of dis- 
tingue city-bred women? A creature of light, a girl 
who was both a woman and a child—for childhood 
lingers long when heaith and happiness have been 
presiding angels. 

The face that had worn only a mischievous glee 
when she left the house, deepened in its expression 
as her pace gradually abated toaslow walk. The 
beauty of the day, the long fields whose grass was 
falling beneath the scyt!es, the languid moving of 
the tree limbs, the ineffable blue of the sky, all ap- 
pealed to something within her more profound than 
childhood, and ber woman’s heart stirred the deeps 
of her eyes, while it left still untouched the delicat 
scarlet curve of ber lips, that reposed in a smile inno- 
cent and guileless as the day itself. 

She was at that age when an incident that touched 
her rightly would suddenly develop her into older 
years, and put forever behind her the thoughtless- 
ness that still hung upon her. Would it be a great 
sorrow that would do that, or a great happiness? 
Heaven keep her safe from the first, and guide aright 
the second! 

From the path she took, it was evident that she 
was going to the ‘“‘rocky pasture,” a place whose 
counterpart is in half the New England towns, and 
upon whose sterile hills the cows of a farm find part 
of their sustenance. 

At the foot of that high ground, and fringed by a 
row of drooping w ter willows, ran a brook, now tur- 
bulent with lately fallen rains. The young man ly- 
ing at full length under the shade of one of those 
trees, a tishing-rod lying unused by his side, was 
dreaming certain dreams of a face far away that he 
did not care.to remember, when in upon those dreams 
broke a voice free, careless, melodious as a bird’s, 





“for you fell into the water in the most heedless 
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singing with entire and enthusiastic abandon the air 

that had struck the singer as most beautiful in the 
only opera she had ever heard, in that one memor- 
able visit to the city, six months before. 

“ By George!” said the young man, rather pro- 
fanely, waking suddenly from his visions, sitting 
upright, and cautiously looking forward from his 
nook in the shade. ‘I will not let her see me, but I 
will see her,’? was his unfair deliberation, as he 
caught a glimpse of feminine drapery, and withdrew 
still further behind the tree trunk. 

He laughed, a silent and mischievous laugh, and 
tossed back his flossy yellow bair, saying to himself: 

‘* Now let us see what nymph this old village con- 
tains. If I were in a story, now, there should appear 
to me a lady so enchanting that all thoughts of any 
unattainable Diana should fly away forever; and the 
nymph should smile upon me, and cffer me an ever- 
lasting love on account of my marvellous beauty.” 

The last word died in a very inaudible whisper, 
and the man’s blue eyes deepened to a violet hué, as 
Marjory came unconsciously up to the brook’s side 
and paused, taking off her hat and hanging it on her 
arm, while she apparently deliberated concerning 
the best way to cross the water. 

The flickering shade played over her face and 
cooled the heated cheeks, while the warm, fragrant 
breeze lifted and caressed the loose locks of her dark 
hair. It was very evident to him who was watching 
that this girl had not yet come to a knowledge of her 
wonderful beauty. He felt that something more 
powerful also than mere beauty could ever be was 
still quiescent in that young face, waiting the touch 
of years or the torch of love. In whose hand should 
that torch be held? 

Something of the mirthfulness and thoughtless 
gayety fled from his face as he looked at her; but 
they soon returned as he saw how verily a child she 
was now. The swollen brook had displaced the 
stepping-stones, and the water rushed violently be- 
tween Marjory and the opposite side. 

“There is no way but, this,” at last she said, aloud, 
“though aunt says it is so unladylike.” And she 
sat down on the bank and rapidly untied her boots, 
then slipped cff her stockings, revealing a pretty, 
rcsy tinted foot, as yet innocent of any cramping 
process. 

Daintily she stepped in, the yellow glinting water 
flowing coolly over the warm feet. She evidently 
rather liked crossing the brook in that way, for she 
lingered, and was a long time before she actually 
reached the bank; then, stepping carelessly forward, 
she put her foot on a rolling stone, and the next in- 
stant she went plash over on her back, in the 
water. 

Eustace North did not wait for any stronger hint 
to make himself visible. He sprang gallantly to the 
rescue, and in a moment he was standing in the 
middle of the stream, with the dripping, bewildered 
face on his shoulder. Marjory was much more sur- 
prised at his sudden appearance than at her own un- 
expected bath, and for the moment was deprived of 
any coherent thoughts. 

He took her to the tree where he had been sitting, 
and then the child bethought herself that she was in 
the arms of a strange man, and slipped from his 
grasp so easily and quickly that he almost doubted 
whether he had held her or not. . 

She began twisting up the dark masses of her hair, 
her eyes drooping before his gaze, and a fiush that 
was not altogether of heat upon her face. She looked 
three years older in that attitude of charming shy- 
ness than when he had first seen her, ten minutes 
before. Then a glance outward showed her the flut- 
tering ribbons of her hat floating down the stream, 
and she took a step forward after it, when North 
exclaimed : j 

* Pardon me! I forgot that your hat was in the 
water.” And he ran down the bank after it, and re- 
turning, gave it into her waiting hands. 

‘*T am sure I am very much obliged to you,” she 
said. And the young man wondered at the correct- 
ness of her pronunciation, not knowing that for some 
it is as natural to speak properly as for the birds to 
siftg musically. 

* Then 1 am sure you will show your gratitude by 
allowing me to walk home with you,” he said, un- 
able to take his eyes from her face, though he knew 
that gaze increased her shyness. At last she raised 
her eyes, and he saw a flash of repartee in their hazel 
depths. 

**It is not just,” she said, “for one who has grant- 
ed a favor to impose a condition upon the expres- 
sion of thanks. I should be very grateful to you, 
whether you walk home with me or not.” 

“TI am corrected,” he said, admiring the rcseate 
that the utterance of that sentence had called to her 
face; for, though self: possessed and graceful, she was 
yet very unused to society, he saw plainly, and this 
mingling of appearances was to him as piquant as 
some unique union of perfumes. 

* But I beg you will permit me to walk across the 
fields with you. You should not linger longer with 
those wet clothes. You must be a thoughtless child, 


manner.”’ 

He thought that to address her as a child would 
make her more free to talk, and his idea was correct. 
She looked up with a bewitching naivete that was 
utterly unconscious, and asked: 

“Do you, also, scold me?” 

North was obliged to restrain the impulse which 
urged him to catch her up in his arms, so irresisti- 
bly winning was that face and tigure, dripping though 


awkward, has the effect of enhancing their attract- 
iveness. 

“A child who runs away and falls into the brook 
deserves a scolding,” be responded; “ for I’ wager 
almost anything that you did run away.” And he 
congratulated himself upon having bit upon a mode 
of talking that would allow her to look him in the 
eyes. 

“ Indeed, sir, it cannot be wicked, when" one runs 
away for mountain laurel,” she replied, his manner 
allowing her to recover all the chil ish freedom that 
was natural to her. 

She turned from him, as if aware that she ought 
not to stand longer conversing with an utter stranger, 
though one would not have expected as much thought 
of her. She tied her hat down firmly, and deftly and 
quickly recrossed the brook, before he knew that 
was her intention. On the other side she bowed gay- 
ly, and said: 

“ Many thanks to you, but I cannot linger away 
from home any later. I bequeath to you the flowers 
I should have gathered.” And she was skimming 
over the meadow, leaving him baftied by the sudden 
turn affairs had taken. 

“She is a will-o’-the-wisp,” he said; ‘but I will 
catch her, some day. She shall have her flowers, 
though. What ineffectual fires do the eyes of Isabel 
Stanton kindle, when compared with those of this 
wild rose!” 

Two hours before, Eustace North had felt almost 
as depressed as it was possible for one of his buoyant 
nature; but now be turned with springing steps and 
climbed the rocky hills behind him, some exquisite 
joy in his heart for which he bad no name, and which 
he did not attempt to analyze. 

An hour later, he was walking through the fields 
in the direction Marjory had gone, rightly guessing 
that the farmhouse he had noticed nestled in among 
its elm trees on the road that skirted those fields, 
was the one where she lived. Hecarried an immense 
bouquet of that glossy greenery argong Which blooms 
the pure cups of the laurel., It burhed into a bright 
pink, or it slept in all the innocence of its whiteness. 
A middle-aged woman sat in the shady yard, a pan 
of peas in her lap, a sun-bonnet half falling from her 
head. Shesaw the young man, in bis dress of simple 
summer elegance, and wondered at his stopping 
there. 

He leaned on the gate, and took off his hat with 
the deferential and easy grace which was character- 
istic of him. 

**Does the litile girl who fell into the water this 
morning live here?” he asked, such a boyish swile 
on his beardless face that Mis. Hildreth instantly felt 
ber heart warm towards him. The cross look of 
tatigue left her face, and she replied, with kindness: 

“Yes, she does. Will you come in? You look 
“very warm.” y 

This was precisely what North had planned, though 
he did nut expect to effect it so easily. He thanked 
her and walked through the gate, «tf:ring her some 
of bis flowers before hinting that he had brought 
tbem for Marjory. The indescribable something that 
had made him popular in every drawing-room he 
frequented, had its effect on the farmer’s wife; and 
by the time Marjory appeared, she was talking with 
bim of butter and milk, as if she had known him 
from a boy. 

His eyes sparkled as Marjory came to the doorway, 
and blushed at the unexpected sight of him. 

** The laurel comes to you, you see,” he said, rising 
and placing it in ber hands. ‘ It was decreed that 
it should be my pleasure to serve you. My nawe is 
Eustace North,” he went on, looking now at the 
elder lady, ‘‘and unless you forbid me, I shall sume- 
times call hereduring my stop ia the village.” 

He had made use of his usual tact in deciding not 
to stay any longer, though the beautiful face of the 
girl was very tempting. 

‘* We shall be glad to see you,” was the cordial re- 
ply of Mrs. Hildreth. And with grateful bow the 
young man walked away, leaving a glance gf blue 
fire to penetrate deeply into the heart of the girl who 
furtively watched his slender figure down the sandy 
country road. 

Yes, the day had dawned that was to bring Marjory 
Rolfe’s womanhood to her. She went back to her 
work in the kitchen with an intangible dream in her 
heart and in her eyes—a dream that subdued her 
tone and her laugh, that took from her all the bois- 
terousness of the child, and lent her a quietness that 
her aunt soon noticed, without having the slightest 
idea of the cause. 

So the summer went on, and North was establisbed 
on an intimate footing at Squire Hildreth’s. He 


,; came and went when he chose, happening in at all 


huurs, apparently as attentive to the aunt as to the 
niece. A life, a happiness seemed to envelop the 
world in a halo that bewildered Marjory. She gave 
herself up to that joy without thought of anything 
but the hour that blessed her. Who should warn 
her that the first sweet love ot youth is hardly ever 
the love that brings peace and contentment with it? 

Now and then there came a letter to North, which 
he opened impatiently and read hastily. 

‘“* Let things take their course,” he said, twisting 
one of those notes and lighting his cigar with it. ‘* I'll 
have a season of freedom and enjoyment. God knows 
how it will end.” 

The last day of the summer had come, and Marjory 


filled her life with a bliss she cared not to understand, 
The hour was already past, and he had not come. 
With quick throbbing pulses she looked up the path 
where he usually came, but nothing rewarded her 
gaze. Love and pride struggled in her soul. Had he 
forgotten the appointment? Then she would not 
linger there, waiting for a lover who cared not to 
keep his tryst. 

With lips firmly closed and less crimson than com- 
mon, she walked slowly away from the place, up to- 
wards the road that ran round the hilly pasture on 
the other side. She could not bear to go home until 
she had conquered the rebellious tears that would 
come to the beautiful eyes. No one should fancy 
she was unhappy. 

The grayness of twilight was now coming rapidly, 
but a moon was rising in the purple east, and casting 
long gleams of light over the dewy path. 

She bad reached the high wall that divided the 
field from the road, and had put one foot on a stone 
preparatory to mounting, when a low murmur of 
voices from the road made her pause su ldenly and 
press her hand to her heart as if to quell the terrib'e 
tumult raised there. A bard look of pride made the 
lines of her face rigid and sharp. She felt that she 
was growing old so fast! 

The tones ske heard were those of Eustace North 
and of a woman she did not know. That feminine 
voice was low and musical, like a cultivated voice— 
like one used to command in society. Instinctively 
Marjory felt this—felt it with a thrill of Jealousy that 
revealed how deeply that man had found his way in 
her love. 

It was for this, then, that he had neglected her to- 
night. She walked on to the shade of a tree which 
stood by a pair of bars. The moonlight fell fall upon 
them, but left her in the deep shade. That light 
showed to Marjory the figure of the lady. Her rival 
was one of the gay and wealthy circle in which Ens- 
tace moved. Her thin, soft drapery fell about her in 
beantiful folds, and there was an air of debonair grace 
about her that Marjory, even in her excitement, 
could see and appreciate. 

The two paused near enough for the girl, who lis- 
tened with fiery, dilated eyes, to hear all they said, 
With a wild hope that reason quickly quelled, tle 
country girl knew that his voice did not bave that 
soft, sweet tenderness it held wben he talked to her, 
But .what mattered it? This woman he would mar- 
ry—she knew it the moment she saw them together, 

‘* We will return next week,” be was saying; “the 
country is getting rather dull. I have been fighting 
ennué for the last month here, now. I cannot thank 
you enough for coming down, Isabel. Yes, let us go 
home.” 

* You seem wonderfully willing. Have yon found 
no rustic beauty to make you forget your wite?” 

Eustace laughed harshly. 

*T am not likely to do that,” he answered, then 
stopped suddenly, for a low moan of pain had sound- 
ed on the warm air, and he saw a figure at the fence, 
groping blindly for the bars to sustain herself by. 

That fatal word “ wife” had severed the last bond 
that held her self-control, and Marjory sank down on 
the dewy grass, senseless and pallid. 

North uttered a cry of pain and regret, and sprang 
forward to the girl’s side, raising her in his arms with 
a solicitude he could not repress, and of which his 
wife took due notice. She came forward also, and 
smiling quietly asked: 

**So you’ve done this? 1 pity the woman who fan- 
cies you lave a heart. I, who have the honor to be 
your wife, could have told this innocent of your 
susceptibilities.” + 

**Do be quiet!” he implored. ‘She is innocent. 
God forgive me!” 

“And help her,” said his wife. ‘‘ But she is young; 
your handsome face will fade from her memory. I 
despise you, Eustace North—and vet, we are wonder- 
fully polite to each other, are we not?” 

As Mrs. North spoke, she was trying to bring 
Marjory back to consciousness, and at last succeeded. 
The girl rose to her feet feebly, and silently r fused 
all thei> offers of assistance. She put them back with 
a motion of her hand, and after leaning a moment on 
the fence, she walked slowly away, never once look- 
ing at tue man who had taken the bloom and sweet- 
ness from her life, tor a summer’s recreation. 

Her dreams were broken. She expected love no 
more; and three years later, Mr. and Mrs. North 
met her in society, a cold, statuesque beauty; the 
wife of a man of fifty who bad bought her with his 
money, and who wondered if his wife was always ice. 
But then, ste made a beautiful mistress tor his es- 
tablishment, and she never flirted. 

And that was the end of all her summer days. 





AIRING ROOMS. 
It is a common mistake to open all the lower part 


of the windows of an apartment; whereas, if the up- 
per part also were opened, tke object would be more 
speedily effected. Thus, the airin an apartment is 
external air, either by the heat supplied by the hu- 


ders it lighter than the external air; and conse- 


at the lower part of the room, while the warmer and 





had gone out to meet Eustace by the brook where | 
she had first seen him. Of late, he had made ap- , 
pointments with her without her aunt’s knowledge; 





her clothes were. She was one of the few upon 
whom every surrounding, no matter how apparently 


for he had become reckless in his desire for her pres- 
ence, and she regarded him as incapable of doing 
evil—looking upon him wiih a blind advuration that — 


candle be held in a doorway near the door, it will be 


found that the flame will be blown inwards; but, if | 
it be raised near the top of the doorway, it will be | 


blown outwards. The warm air, in this case, flows 
out at the top, while the cold air flows in at the 
bottom. 


























generally heated toa higher temperature than the | 
man body, or by lamps, candles or tires. This ren- | 
quently the external air will rush in at all openings | ., 


lighter air passes out at the higher openings. If 4 | 
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ger declared he had just that kind of thing to 
ond enlarged greatly on its merits and convenk 
It will be hardly credited that before they retir 
A,| rest this gentleman had passed over to a jy 
stranger several thousand pounds, receiving 6! 
the acknowledgment of the money and an u: 














HOW LUCK RUNS, 


It is worth noting that civility has always had 
| as anally. There is the story teld of some ge: 
man, who, on a battle-field, happening to bow 





f much grace to some: fiicer who addressed bh 


cannon ball just went through bis hair, and toc! 
the head of the other one. The officer, when he 
bis marvellous eecape, justly observed, that a 
never lost by politeness. Another curious st 

| Juck on a battle-fleld is, I believe, perfectly authe 
A ball passed straight through @ man's body, an 
man recovered. Thus much ts not unparalleled 
there was something more, highly curious and } 
The man was consumptive and bal formed t: 
cles. The ball carried away the tubercles, an: 
man recovered, not ouly from the wound, but 
the consumption, There is a well-known trad 
al story, which I should be glad to see authentic 
of the amiable old lady who left all her fortu: 
the gentleman who, in a thronged church, of 
her a seat in his pew. He was probably the ge 
man who took up two sittings, one for himsel: 
one for his hat. I knew myself the case of a 
who committed asplendid Imprudence, but it tu: 
out to be all luck. He wanted to buy a small & 
in some pretty part of the country. He was on 


able stranger. They sat deep into the night, # 
ing and drinking. This gentleman happen: 
mention the kindof box he was wanting. Ther 


staying at an jun, when he encountered a very ay 


taking to complete the transaction. It might | 
been thought that he was completely swindle: 
at all events, greatly taken in. But he was a): 
fellow, and came of a lucky family. When he : 
down to see the place, he found that it was ce: 
thing that had been described to him, and, in 
much better; that his investment was really « 
unusual excellence. 

The next instance may be called one of luck, | 
tends also to show that foresight and boldne: 
more constant elements in luck than might be |: 
ined. One evening many years ago, there was ace 
sation in Glasgow among some poor young nen, : 
the navigation of the Clyde, They were talk) 
the fast growing commerce on the Clyde, and 
it would be necessary in time to widen the riy 
order to allow vessels to come up the stream an: 
charge at the Broomielaw. One of the young ft 
was greatly impressed by the conversation, an 
ried away an idea, «He carefully inspected 
ground, and saw that at some future day, at a pe 
ular bend of the river, there was a projecting pi: 
ground, which in the opinion of one who believ: 
the prosperity of Glasgow, would one day be we: 
He trained every possible resource, and succes 
in buying the ground for two hundred pounds. 
day came sooner than was expected. It wou! 
appear that this was nota time when land cou 
taken without the consentof its owner, and the 
tion of compensation be left toa jury. The. 
man asked and obtained twenty-seven tho 
pounds for that piece of land, and was #o start: 
the prosperous carecr of a Glasgow merchant, 
cireer can be very lucky and prosperous inde 
I see that A. K. H. B.,” who ought to know: 
thing about the subject, saye there is a firm: 
which makes profits at the rate of four bu 
thousand a year. 

Oar remarks on “ Luck in Families ” will, how 
be chiefly concerned with the great families of 
land. We will, in the first instance, take thr 
tunes of the founder of the house of Phipps, a: 
house of Petty, which have culminated, respect: 
in the marquisates of Normandy and Laned: 
They are remarkable instances of industrial su: 
combined with a very fair proportion of luck. 
altogether dissimilar would®*be the fortunes « 
house of Strutt, which appropriately culmina 
the peerage of Belper. 

The founder of the house of Phipps, * thi- 
Phipps,” as his biographer calls him, was born 
obscure part of New England, the son of @ gunr: 
who rejoiced in twenty-five other children bt 
the future great man. From his earliest da 
are told that he bad an unaccountable impu 
his mind hinting to him that he was born for 
matters. He was, indeed, always noted for one 
of real greatness—a greatness independent of: 
rial success, namely, that he was of ‘‘a moet |: 
parable generosity.” Yet at twenty-three b 
only a working carpenter, who, having the goo 
to warry a well-to-do widow, was able to ret 
business on hisown account, He assured his i. 
ulous wife that on some far-distant prosperouu 
‘*he should be owner of @ fair brick house | 
Green Lane of North Boston; and that, it m 
this would not be all that the providence o 
would bring him to.” His first speculations, by 
er, despite this presage of gow, turned out 
altogether of a disastrous character. In the « 
of his business of ship-byjlding he heard at 
that somewhere off the Bahamas there was a» 
that contained a mighty treasure. From sbip-! 
ing he bad turned sailor, and now, with a ge 
adventurous split he went to England to see 
could find any encouragement at Whitehall f 
scheme of recovering the wreck. After inuch 
ing, he was at last furnished with « vessel, and + 
forth ou his adventarous quest. But pre 
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HOW LUCK RUNS. 


| Itis worth noting that civility has always had luck 
as anally. Thereis the story tcld of some gentle- 
man, who, on a battle-field, happening to bow with 
much grace to some: fiicer who addressed him,a 
cannon ball just went through his hair, and took oft 
the head of the other one. The officer, when he saw 
his marvellous escape, justly observed, that a man 
| never lost by politeness. Another curicus story of 
| lack on a battle-field is, I believe, perfectly authentic. 
A ball passed straight through @ man’s body, and the 
man recovered. Thus much is not unparalleled, but 
there was something more, highly curious and lucky. 
The man was consumptive and had formed tuber- 
cles. The ball carried away the tubercles, and the 
man recovered, not ouly from the wound, but from 
the consumption. There is a well-known tradition- 
al story, which I should be glad to see authenticated, 
of the amiable old lady who left all her fortune to 
the gentleman who, in a thronged church, offered 
her a seatin his pew. He was probably the gentie- 
man who took up two sittings, one for himself and 
one for his hat. I knew myself the case of a man 
who committed asplendid imprudence, but it turned 
out to be all luck. He wanted to buy a small estate 
in some pretty part of the country. He was one day 
staying at an iun, when he encountered a very agree- 
able stranger. They sat deep into the night, smok- 
ing and drinking. This gentleman happened to 
mention the kindof bex he was wanting. The stran- 
ger declared he had just that kind of thing to sell, 
and enlarged greatly on its merits and conveniences. 
It will be hardly credited that before they retired to 
rest this gentleman had passed over to a perfect 
stranger several thousand pounds, receiving simply 
the acknowledgment of the money and an under- 
taking to complete the transaction. It might have 
been thought that he was completely swindled, or, 
at all events, greatly taken in. But he was a lucky 
fellow, and came of a lucky tamily. When he went 
down to see the place, he found that it was every- 
thing that had been described to him, and, in fact, 
much better; that his investment was really one of 
unusual excellence. 

The next instance may be called one of luck, but it 
tends also to show that feresight and boldness are 
more constant elements in luck than might be imag- 
ined. One evening many years ago,there was a conver- 
sation in Glasgow among some poor young men, about 
the navigation of the Clyde. They were talking of 
the fast growing commerce on the Clyde, and how 
it would be necessary in time to widen the river in 
order to allow vessels to come up the stream and dis- 
charge at the Broomielaw. One of the young fellows 
was greatly impressed by the conversation, and car- 
Tied away an idea. «He carefully inspected tke 
ground, and saw that at some future day, at a partic- 
ular bend of the river, there was a prcjecting piece of 
ground, which in the opinion of one who believed in 
the prosperity of Glasgow, would one day be wanted. 
He strained every pessible resource, and succeeded 
in buying the ground for two hundred pounds. The 
day came sooner than was expected. It would a'so 
appear that this was nota time when land could be 
taken without the consent of its owner, and the ques- 
tion of compensation be left toa jury. The young 
man asked and cbtained twenty-seven thousand 
pounds for that piece of land, and was so started on 
the prosperous career of a Glasgow merchant. That 
eireer can be very lucky and prosperous indeed, for 
Tsee that A. K. H. B.,” who ought to know some- 
thing about the subject, says there is a firm there 
which makes profits at the rate of tour hundred 
thousand a year. 

Oar remarks on *‘ Luck in Families ” will, however, 
be chiefly concerned with the great families of Eng- 
land. We will, in the first instance, take the for- 
tanes of the founder of the house of Phipps, and the 
house of Petty, which have culminated, respectively, 
in the marquisates of Normandy and Lansdowne. 











things do net reveal themselves all at once to the 
seekers. Hissailors rose in mutiny against him, and 

when he had replaced them by a new set, these 

proved so unsate that he thought it best to return to | 
England; yet before he did so, being off Hispaniola, | 
he contrived “ by the policy of bis address” to worm } 
cut of a very old man some further information | 
about the lost treasure-ship. When he returned to 
the court of England of course the old story of in- | 
credulity, delay and disappcintment was once more 
repeated. The Duke of Albemarle, h>wever, with | 
one or two others, charmed with his conversation | 
and address, were willing to run a risk; and so he | 
was enabled to ‘set sail fur the fishing-ground which 
had been so well baited half an hundred years 
before.” He had with him a tender, and when he 
got to Port de la Plata, with infinite pains he fash- | 
ioned out of a cotton tree a canoe or “ periaga,” 

which would carry eight or ten oars. His device was 

that the ‘ periaga” should explore the dangerous ! 
shoals which would rise within two or three feet of 

the surtace of the water, and yet were so steep that 

a vessel striking against them would sink down | 
countless tathoms deep into the ocean. These shoals , 
were known by the emphatic title of the Boilers. | 

One day the men were out in the periaga, peering | 
about, as they had done on many a fruitless day be- | 
fore. One of them, gazing down into the depths of | 
the clear water, saw the marine plant cailed the sea 
feather wafting out of a rock, and desired one ot the | 
Indian divers to pluck it up that they might not re- | 
turn empty-handed. The diver brought up the | 
feather, and he also brought them back a marvellous | 
story. He said that close by the rock where he. 
found the sea-feather there were numbers of great 
guns lying about. The men were utterly astonished, | 
and told the Indian to dive again. This time he 
brought up a large lump of silver, worti some hun- | 
dred pounds. They now fixed a buoy to mark the ! 
spot, and rowed back to the ship. They kept their | 
discovery secret for a time, putting aside “ the sow of 
silver”? in the cabin until the captain should notice | 
it. At last Le saw it. .Sceing it, he cried out 
with some agony, ** Why, what is this?” And then, 
with changed countenances, they tuld him how and 
whete they gotit. ‘ Tien,” said he, ‘* Thanks be to 
God, we are made!” 

He might indeed well say so. That “fair brick 
house in the Green Lane” was assured tohim. They 
took up thirty-two tons of silver. Over the silver 
had grown a crust like limestone, several inches, 
which they had to break through with instruments, 
“ when whole bushels of rusty pieces of eight would 
come tumbling out.’? Moreover, they found great 
quantities of gold, pearls, and precious stones. The 
value of the whole was close on three hundred thou- 
sand pounds. And now dreadful apprehensions seized 
upon the mind of ‘this our Paipps,” at last so 
lucky. He was atraid lest the sailors should rise in 
mutiny aud take the treasure for themselves. He 
made all sorts of vows “it the Lord would carry him 
safe to England with what he had now given him to 
suck of the abundance of the seas and of the treas- 
ures hid in the sands.” He came home safely, and 
the Duke of Albemarle, to whom the licn’s share 
ot the spoil tell, certainly had his ** fing of luck.” 
Puipps’s share was sixteen thousand pounds; and the 
duke, with much gallantry, presented him with a 
gold cup fer his wite worth a thousand pounds. Tae 
king conterred on him tLe honor of knighthood. So 
great was now his reputation for courage and ability 
that Jan-es 11. would willingly have retained him iu 
England; but his heart was set upon that “fair | 
green house,” aud with the titie of High Sheriff of 
New England he returned home to set adout con- 
structing it. On his way home he again revisited 
the scene of the wreck, and made some very hand- 
some pickiugs there. 





FLAG OF OUR UNION 





WRATH DISARMED. 





They are remarkable instances of industrial success, 
combined with a very fair proportion of luck. Not 
altogether dissimilar would*be the fortunes of the 
house of Strutt, which appropriately culminated in 
the peerage of Belper. 


obscure part of New England, the son of a gunsmith, 
who rejoiced in twenty-five other children besides 
the future great man. From his earliest days we 
are told that he had an unaccountable impulse on 
his mind hinting to him that he was born for great 
Matters. He was, indeed, always noted fur one mark 
of real greatness—a greatness independent of mate- 
rial success, namely, that he was of ‘‘a most incom- 
parable generosity.” Yet at twenty-three he was 
only a working carpenter, who, having the good luck 
to marry a well-to-do widow, was able to set up in 
business on hisown account. He assured his incred- 
ulous wife that on some far-distant prosperous day 


would bring him to.” His first speculations, howev- 


altogether of a disastrous character. In the course | 
that somewhere off the Bahamas there was a wreck 
that contained a mighty treasure. From ship-build- | 
ing he had turned sailor, and now, with a genuine 
adventurous spirit he went to England to see if he 
could find any encouragement at Whitehall for his 
scheme of recovering the wreck. After much wait- 
ing, he was at last furnished with a vessel, and sailed 
forth on his adventurous quest. But precious 
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‘he should be owner of a fair brick house in the | Were aby man to address me in the tone of hauguti- 
Green Lane of North Boston; and tbat, it may be, | 
this would not be all that the providence of God , 


of his business of ship-bujlding he heard a ramor | t A 
had injured, and so cheerfully promise a satisfactory — 


| had, many years since, a dispute with a friend of bis, ' 
la professor of religion, and had been injured by him. | 


| With strong feelings of resentment, he made him a , 
| visit for the avowed purpose of quarrelling with him. | 


confessed, to load him with a train of severe re- 
| proaches, when his friend cut him short by acknowl- | 
| edging, with the utmost readiness and frankness, the | 
. injustice of which he had been guilty, expressing bis _ 
| own regret for the wrong which he had done, re- 
questing his forgiveness, and proffering him ample 
| compeusation. He was compelled to say he was sat- 
' istied, and withdrew, full of mortification that he | 
‘bad been precluded from venting his indignation, | 
| and wounding his friend with keen and viclent re- | 
proaches for his conduct. As he was walking home- | 

ward, he said to himself to this effect: ** There must 

be more in religion than I have hitherto suspected. 


pess and provocation with which I accosted my iriend 
this evening, it would be impossible for me to pre- 
serve the equanimity of which I have been witness, ; 


fi 
| 
| 
| 
} 


er, despite this presage of good, turned out to be | and especially with so much frankness, humility and | 


meekness, to acknowledge the wrong which I had | 
done; so readily ask forgiveness of the man whom I | 


recompense. Ishould have met his anger with at | 


| least equal resentment, paid him reproach for re- | 


proach, and inflicted wound for wound. There is | 
something in the religion which he professes, and 
which, I am forced to believe, be feels; something 
which makes him 8) superior, so much better, s0 | 
much more amiable than | can pretend to be.” 





| ing encountered innumerable dangers and hardships, 
| one of the squadrons approached the happy isle. A 


J lovelier light than that of summer shone over it, and 





[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


| 


KEEPING RECORDS.—There is no more important 
Officer in a Lodge than the secretary. He is the his- | 


| each other, their activity seemed stimulated by a de- 


| sailing for many days in an easterly course, and hav- 


sire to be as far from each other as possible. After 


| far sweeter landscapes than thos@ of Arabia spread 
| along its coast. 


The inhabitants received them with 
the kindest welcome, and such happiness thrilled 
in the bosoms of the philosophers, that all feelings 


| but these of benevolence subsided, and, forgetting 


their anger, they wished that their antagonists might 
be partakers of their joy. -Scarcely had they ex- 
pressed these feelings, when in the western horizon 


torian of the Lodge, and in after time his record will ; they discovered the other squadron ander full sail, 


character. It becomes the duty thenof a Lodge to 


| be sought for facts, of perhaps a very momentous | ©°™ing down upon the island in a direction opposite 
' 


to that by which they had arrived. They soon 


select its most intelligent member to discharge the | Te@ched the shore, and the philosophers who bad 


a hd . 
duties; never as a mere compliment. 


He should be | parted in malice now met in wonder, but in peace. 


fitted Ly education and natural ability for the place. | How strange it is, they said to each other, that going 


He should love the duties incumbent on him, and 


' east and going west should finally lead to the same 


possess such a methodical mind that all of his books | Point! : 


shall show at a glance where any article is that is 
sought. The necessity for this was what first led to 
the examination of the secretary’s books—too much 
now a matter of form—by the G L., and that exami- 
ner is highly culpable if he does not look into the 
manner as weil as the matterofthe record. Asloven 
in the place is an abomiuation. The books shonld be 
Kept neat and proper, and succinctness and brevity 
should be studied, yet not so much as to impair the 


to be reterred to atany after timo, should be given 
minutely, especially the rulings and decisions. Cor- 


secretary should be very particular in giving them. 
Besides the legitimate record of a Lodge, a book 
should be kept for entering all the good things— 
speeches, letters, poems, ete.,—that constantly occur 
in Lodge experiences, and would be invaluable in 
after time, for reference. We believe this is not done 
now, but it should be. 


—_eeeeeeeeeeeOeoom* 


VOYAGE OF THE PHILOSOPHERS. 
AN EASTERN ALLEGORY. 

The celebrated Hiram, King of Tyre, was not only 
a patron of the arts, but a promoter of learning also. 
He founded seminaries, encouraged talent, and fa- 
vored men of letters. 

Ina simple state of society the disputes of men 
arise out of questions of conduct; bat, as they grow 
more learned and refined, they quarrel about mat- 
ters of speculation. After the rights of property and 
the rules of duty are well ascertained, there is little 
opportunity fur the exhibition of supevior sagacity, 
except in the discussion of misty points of doctrine. 
Tiaose, therefore, who are ambitious of display, leav- 
ing vulgar questions of right and wrong in action to 
less ambitious minds, soar aloft into the diviner re- 
gions of doubt and abstraction. 

Thus it happened in Pheenicia. The principles of 
morality, embracing the sccial and religious duties, 
having been settled so that ‘‘the wayfaring man, 
though a tool, need not err therein,” the philoso- 
phers began to wrangle about subtle points of belief. 
Sundry questions were started relating to the soul 
after death. The general notion of the future hap- 
piness of the virtuous and the misery of the wicked, 
was tooeasily comprehended and too generally ad- 
mitted, to satisfy these acute metaphysicians. They 
must needs penetrate the curtain that is dropped be- 
tween the mortal and immortal state, and gain as 
exact a knowledge of things unseen as of things seen. 

We cannot undertake to detail the various theo- 
ries which were now started by the philosophers, or 
attempt to give an account of the numerous sects 
into which they divided the inhabitants of Pheenicia. 
Oue of the leadirg questions, however, which seemed 
to separate the people into great divisions, was this: 
What is the shape of the vast island which forms the 


A man whe was of a vebement and rigid temper, | paradise of the blessed? It was generaliy agreed | 


that this island lay far away im the ocean; that it 
was the abode of perpetual spring, and the seat of 
universal and unbounded bliss. Bat what was its 
shape? Wasit circular, ortriangalar? These were 


The founder of the bouse of Phipps, ‘this our | He accordingly stated to him the nature and extent _ questions which agitated the people and shook soci- 
Phipps,” as his biographer calls him, was born in an | of the injary, and was preparing, as he afterward | ety to its very foundations. 


King Hiram was a man of sense and of a practical 
turn; he determined, therefore, that the question 
should be settled by ocular demonstration. He ac- 


cordingly ordered an expedition to be fitted out, con- | 


sisting of as many vessels as there were sects. He 
then selected the leading philosophers of every sect, 
gave each the command of a vessel, and ordered 
them to sail forth upon the sea in quest of the happy 
isle, and bring him tidings of the result. 

The squadron consisted of several hundred vessels, 
manned by expert seamen. Having entered the In- 


dian Ocean, by the way of the Red Sea, they bade | 
adieu to the shore, and stretched forth upon the blue | 
| Main, guiding their course by heavenly bodies. They 

kept together for many days; but at length the skies | 


became involved in cluads, and violent dispates arose 
among the philosophers. 


but, instead of this, they went to loggerheads about 
the shape of the happy island. From words they al- 
most came to blows, and finally the philosophers 
parted in anger. 


such contending views, furled their sails and left 
their vessels to drift with the tide. 


The two squadrons stretched away, the one east, | 
| the other west, and so long as they kept in sight of | 


Under these circumstances | 
the great question should have been as to their course; 


One portion set off in one direction, | 
another portion in the opposite direction, while a 
large number, unable to make up their minds ’mid | 


Having spent some time at the happy isle, they 
| entered their ships, and, bidding a reluctant adieu 
| to the piace, returned to Tyre. On being required 
| by the king to tell him the shape of the island, the 
| grand object of the expedition, the philosophers 
| looked at each other, and appeared tu be abashed. 
The king was angry, and imperiously commanded 
| them to answer his question. They then confessed 


| that they hw forgotten to ask about the shape of the 


©} meaning. Any case of moment that may be likely | island. ‘ Let me have no more quarrels, then,” sari 


| the king, ‘‘ about idie questions of belief; let your 
arrogance and dogmatism be humbled by the re- 


| rectness of dates is indispensable, and therefore the | Collection that opposite courses have led to the same 


point; and remember that matters of speculation, 
which are wrought into consequence by contention, 
sink into insignificance in the light of truth.” 

Our First Duty.—Our first duty is to Masonry-—- 
and where that is in question, its welfare must be 
tirst considered, aud its interest first consalted. It 
should be distinetly and permanently understood 
that all who participate in our privileges and enjoy 
our honors, must submit to our regulations; and 
that it is beneath the dignity of our fraternity to be 
dictated to in our internal policy by any one not of 
our household, be he king, prince, potentate, or any 
other person, except a true, free and accepted Mason. 

_—_——_— ¢ sen? —"""" 
PROTECTING VALUABLES. 

A gentleman who has a large collection of precious 
stones tells how he protects them: 

‘That is my Queen Eleanor’s mixture,” said be, 
laughing. ‘“ Bat for it, [ should not be in possession 
of yonder ruby, the value of which is over a thou- 
sand pounds.” 

* What?” cried I. * D> you mean to say it is arti- 
ficial? I thought that that notion of manufacturing 
gews was a popular superstition.” 

“So itis, parson,’ said he; ** bat, neverthelesa, I 
am indebted to tue mixture fur that ruby. The fact 
is this; my colleciion is too well known by half. I 
don’t mind showing it to an old friend like you, and 
of course | am proud of all these things; but I have, 
in a general way, to keep tco sharp an eye upon ny 
visitors to make the exhibition pleasant. People 
whom I know nothing about call upon me, and pre- 
sent a card of some triend of mine, and say: * Mr. 
So-and-so assured me you wouk! be so kind as to let 
me see your gems’ Two men came together upon 
one occasion with the purpose (as afterward ap- 
peared) of what they called * putting the jag’ on me 
—that means garrotte and robbery; bat I did not 
| like their looks, and declined to show them anything 
| without a letter of introduction. They has, as it af- 
| terwards turned out, stolen a card of a Professor of 
| Mineralogy. I am nut, however, afraid of a single 
| visitor, because I always keep ‘his handy "—and my 
| friend produced a pretty little pistol, cocked, and, I 
| have no doubt, loaded. 
| “But the bottle,” saidI; “what is the use of 

that?” 

‘* That ia the supplement to the pistol. Thus, only 
| yesterday, a very ill-looking fellow—a foreigner, all 
| hair and talse jewelry; anda very foolish thing of 
| him it was to come to me with paste-diamonds in his 
| shirt-front—bronght a letter of introductiod with 
| him from a friend of mine at Dresden. The letter 
| was genuine; but I had my doubts, from the first, as 
| to whether this was the gentleman to whom it re- 
ferred. However, I brought him in here, and showed 
him the gems. He made some very commonplace 

observations, which convinced me he knew nothing 
| of the subject, and atter thanking me, in a some- 
| what servile manner, for my courtesy, took up his 
| hat to go. I slipped between him and the door in a 

second. ‘My ruby,’ said I, ‘if you please, or you’re 
| adead man.’ And I put the pistol to his forehead. 
That little stone, which I have said is valued at 
| above a thousand pounds, was missing. Instead of 
being indignant,my gentleman merely answered: 
‘Indeed, you are mistaken, sir. You may call your 
servant, and examine every pocket.’ 

“*T know that, you scoundrel,’ returned I. ‘You 
have siralimced that ruby; now drink this, or die.’ 
I held the weapon in one hand, and the mixture, 
| which is an emetic, in the other. The situation was 
| very disagreeable for him, I have no doubt, but did 
not seem to be at all embarrassing. He shrank from 
the pistol (or at least the police station, which was 
its alternative), and took the physic like a lamb, 
while 1 stood over him with the weapom aad the 
| bowl (that little white basin yonder), exactly as 
Qaeen Eleanor stood over Fair Rosamond. That's 
why I call it Eleanor’s Mixture.” 
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A THE LOST CHORD. 


Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at case, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then; 

But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great amen. 


It flooded the crimson twilight 
Like the close of an angel's psalm, 

And it lay on ‘my fevered spirit 
With a touch of infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife ; 
It seemed the harmonious echo 

From our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence 
As if it were loth to cease. 


‘I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 
That came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine. 


It may be that Death's bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again,— 
It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand amen. 
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FISHING AT THE JUAN FERNANDEZ.— 
FIGHT WITH AN UGLY WHALE. 


** BLACKSMITH, how long is it since you read Rob- 
inson Crusoe? ” asked the mate, as he stopped in his 
walk near the mainmast, and leaned against the top- 
sail sheetbitts. ‘Some years I suppose?” 

“No sir,” said I. ‘ The lasttime I read it was less 
than one year ago, and I found it as fresh and enter- 
taining as ever.” 

“No doubt of it,” replied Father Grafton. ‘ Noth- 
ing connected with my schoolboy days has so firmly 
stamped itself on my memory as the appearance of 
the old copy of Crusve, that I owned for many years ; 
indeed, I carried it to sea with me on my first voy- 
age, and it was accidentally lost overboard. I can 
see the brown paper and the quaint old type with 
its f and long s so dangerously alike, and its horrible 
woodcuts! for it was a copy of a very old edition, and 
had, no doubt, delighted two or three generations of 
boys before it tell intomy hands. But what remind- 
ed me of it to-night is the tact that we shall probably 
make Juan Fernandez to-morrow.” 

“ Yet this island is not mentioned in the story, I 
believe,” said I. 


‘*No; the scene of the romance lies on the Atlan- 


tic side, somewhere near the mouth of the Orinoco; 
but it is probable that De Foe got the idea from the 
story of a Scotchman who lived three years on this 
island.” 

* O yes,” said I, ‘‘ I remember the soliloquy of this 
Selkirk that I used to read and declaim at the coun- 
try school, 

““*T am monarch of all I survey.’ 


Then I suppose this Selkirk story really true, is it?”’ 

** Yes, there is no good reason to doubt it. He was 
taken off the island by the English circumnavigator, 
Rogers, in 1709, if I remember right.” 

** Is there any one living on it now?” I asked, 

*T don’t know. There was no one there the last 
visit I made to it. But I have heard since that the 
Chilian government made use of it as a penal set- 
tlement, or something of the kind. But we shall 
not probably land there. What we want is a good 
haul of fresh fish, and this is just the place to find 
it. We must muster all the tishing-lines in the ship: 
the old man has got plenty of hooks; and, by, the 
way, I.want you in the morning to get an iron hoop 
from the cooper and net it across with ropeyarn, 
(‘Cooper ’ will know just what I want), to catch some 
craw-fish.” 

‘* What sort of fish are they?” asked I. 

‘* Why, they are a species of the lobster family, 
and fully equal to any of our lobsters in flavor.” 

“Jaan Fernandez,’ resumed the mate, “is a 
name that more correctly belongs to both islands, 
some seventy or eighty miles apirt. The Span- 
iards calledthem Masa tierra and Masa fuera, from 
their relative positions, ‘ more in-shore,’ and ‘ more 
off-shore.’ The western most is still known by its 
name of Masafuera, but this one seems to have taken 
* Juan Fernandez’ as its distinctive title.” 

We stood in near this beautiful island, which is 


where the water was alive with fish of various kinds, 
which could be plainly seen darting and winding 
below us. The lines were hardly down among them 
when some one hauled a fish into the boat; some 
one else followed with another; and the sport was 


fairly begun. Pieces of pork farntshed bait to > atart 


their own fiesh for the hook, to allure their canni- 
balic brethren to share their captivity. O ye ama- 
teur anglers who sit with a rod and fly, tempting 
little innocent fish to nibble, and thinking it not 
bad sport if you get two or three nibbles an hour, 
come to Juan Fernandez and find good, hearty, mus- 
cular sport, that you will not fall asleep at. 


haul he had made, staring with disgust, ‘‘ what the 
deuce have I got on my hook now?” 

“Conger eel!” said the mate, with a roar of laugh- 
ter. ‘That’s not the kind you used to spear in Nan- 
tucket docks, or stay all night for at Maddaket 
ditch. Let’s see you get clear of him, now you’ve 
caught him,’ for the eel had wriggled and twisted 
himself into a hopeless snarl with the -line, after 
swallowing the hook firmly; and defied all his at- 
tempts to release him, for, as Hoeg expressed it, he 
**wouldn’t be bandled.” 

Manoel, the Portuguese, being better acquainted 
with eels of that sort, soon got him clear. He said 
they were good eating; but Hoeg slung him over- 
board again with, ‘‘ Who in thunder do you suppose 
wants to eat that flat-headed snake?” 

And now every one began to haul more or less of 
these eels, which created much merriment and bois- 
terous laughter, while it consumed much time in 
clearing lines and getting rid of them. 

The first haul of my impromptu net brought up one 
crustaeous monster of the kind I wanted, among.a 
snarl of eels who had writhed and squirmed into and 
through the meshes of the net, with their teeth fast- 
ened among the ropeyarns, and clinging with a perti- 
nacity and muscular power of jaw, which plainly said, 
‘nought but death shall part us.’”? Over it went 
again, eels and all; and I caught several more craw- 
fish, great, ugly-looking fellows, who added greatly 
to the contusion under our feet by flinging their 
claws and feelers about among the fish at the bottom 
of the boat. 

A loud hail from Mr. Dunham, whose boat was 
anchored at some distance from us, suddenly inter- 
rupted the sport upon which we had been so intent; 
and looking up with one accord, we saw that his crew 
were hauling in their lines for a start, while he him- 
self was gesticulating with his arm extended in the 
direction of the ship. The ensign was flying at the 
gaff; a signal of recall.” 

‘“‘He sees whales!” said Mr. Grafton. ‘In lines, 
boys! Make them up, at once. Haul in your net, 
Blacksmith, or cut it adrift, and set the sail, as soon 
as you can get the anchor aweigh!” The orders 
were obeyed with all speed, and the two boats were 
soon nearing the ship as fast as the sail and oars 
would carry us. The small flag was already up at 
the main; and the extended “ pointer ” (a light pole 
with a black ball on the end of it, to be used at the 
masthead, when the boats are down) told us that the 
whale was off the ship’s lee bow. 

‘** There he hauls aback!” said Father Grafton, ‘* and 
I declare, there goes the starboard boat down. The 
whale must be in range of the ship from us, and 
pretty near the ship too, for the old man can’t wait 
for us, and is going to try him alone—Look! Here’s 
another ship hove in sight round that point, and 
coming under all sail. Spring hard, men, and get 
alongside! If we only had our line tub in, I wouldn’t 
go to the ship at all, I’d take the fish with me, or 
else throw them overboard.” 

The second mate was but little ahead of us in get- 
ting alongside the ship, and we both strove to outdo 
each other in getting the lumber out of the boats and 
the linesin. Fish flew in on deck with the fury of 
a bombardment; fishing-lines and boat anchors were 
bundled in among them; we sung out for our line at 
the sawe moment Mr. Dunham was shouting for his, 
and the cooper in the maintopgallant-crosstrees ex- 
cited us to still greater exertions, by the cry ‘* The 
old man’s most on! If he spouts twice more, he’ll 
have him!” 

* Beara hand with that tub!” said Father Grafton. 
** Be careful to keep it upright, and don’t break the 
coil! So; lower handsomely now! Let go! Shove 
cff, and get your oars out as fast as you can!’’ 

As we swung cut by the stern of the ship, the 
cooper roared again: 

‘**'There’s white wate-e-er! The old man’s fast!” 

“ Bend on your craft, Blacksmith, as fast as you 
can,” said the mate, ‘and be sure you have every- 
thing clear. Pull ahead, the rest of you.” 

The two boats were pretty equally matched fora 
pull; for,though ours was a little the fastest when un- 
der gail, Mr. Dunham’s crew were rather heavier 
than ours, and the excess of muscular power coun- 
terbalanced the slight difference in the models of the 
two boats. We diverged a little so as to give each 
other full swing, and then “ hooked down” to our 
work; for the whale was spinning off to leeward ata 
smart pace, and a stern chase is proverbially a long 
one. 

“ He stays up well,” said the mate, who kept his 


sounded yet, but he runs so that the cld man can’t 
haul up to him. There he ‘mills!’ he’s headed 
along on a wind now,” said he, rapidly altering the 
boat’s course with the steering oar, so as to forereach 
onhim. ‘ Stretch bard, men! he’s milling more yet! 
coming to Windward! right at us, now! All right, 
we’ll take him ‘ head and head!’ ” 

The two boats now converged again, both aiming 
fur the same point of attack, and steering for the 
nib-end of the whale. The general reader may be 
surprised at this mode of approaching him, unless 
informed that the sperm whale cannot see directly | 





“ Halloo!” shouted Obed B., as he recoiled from the | 


clear eye fixed upon the fast whale; ‘‘he hasn’t |- 
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ahead of him, but ifa boat pulls for his broadside, 


with; then the fish supplied tempting morsels of , he is much more liable to take the alam. 


“Stand up, Blacksmith, and get your craft ready,” 
said the mate, quietly. ‘See that everything is 
clear. Be sure and keep cool, and don’t dart too 
soon. Ease pulling, all! 
there’s no need to pull, but stand by your oars, all 
reatiy at the word.” 

| He was indeed coming, with a vengeance! As I 

stood up, he was just in the act of rounding his im- 
mense back above the water, after blowing, and the 
white water was flying from his sides in clouds, as he 
forced himself to windward. The muscular power 
of an animal like this is fearful to think of; and I 
must confess to anxious feelings, nay, to a feeling of 
dread, even, at the novel position in which I had 
been so suddenly placed. I remembere! Father Graf- 
ton’s injunction to keep cool, and then thought of the 
old man’s expressive and characteristic words, ‘* Get 
a good scote, and grit the ends of your front teeth off.” 
I had not time to think of much more, for as his 
spouthole made its next appearance above the sur- 
face, I saw that he had lessened the distance between 
us fully one half. He blew off his spout, clear and 
strong, and as his back rose again, I saw that the 
captain’s boat was but slightly fast by one iron. He 
had his second iron in the crotch, having hauled it 
in, but had not yet been able to haul near to the 
whale, so as to use it. 

‘Look out next time,’ said Mr. Grafton in a low, 
anxious tone. ‘ Don’t be in a hurry to dart till you 
are past his head.”’ 

1 glanced round; the other boat was waiting the 
crisis like ourselves, on the other side, just giving 
room for the whale to pass handsomely between us. 
Fisher stood balancing his first iron, all eagerness for 
the fray. 

A roar saluted my ears, and a cloud of spray was 
biown into the air like very fine rain,so near as to 
envelop me in its cool shower. I grasped my iron; 
all feelings of fear or dread had vanished. Not so 
the feeling of anxiety, but it was only anxiety lest the 
prey might yet escape me. 

** Steady, my boy!” said the mate again. 
your hand!” 

His massive head drew swiftly toward me; the 
boat rocked in the swell forced off from his glossy 
sides; and his broad back lay temptingly before me. 
It was a sure thing. 

“Now, Blacksmith!” said the mate, throwing the 
boat’s head off as he spoke. 

I needed no second bidding; my first iron went in 
to the socket, and the second followed it, though not 
quite so deeply. 

** Good!” said Father Grafton. 
line overboard !”” 

With his shout was mingled a cry of ‘Stern! 
Stern hard!” from the other boat; I saw Fisher’s 
iron cleave its way through the shining blackskin 
opposite my own, there was a convulsive heaving and 
rocking of everything about us, then a loud crash 
and splintering sound. The waist: boat’s crew were 
allswimming amid the chaotic wreck of their frail 
craft. Her broadside was crushed in clear fore and 
aft. The whale had thrown himself over towards 
her, and we had escaped without injury. 

The monster had disappeared instantly, but was 
evidently not far beneath us, as all the lines hung 
slack. The second mate had, of course, cut his, as 
soon as he could get at it. Westerned off out of the 
slick where the whale had gone down, and lay just 
at the outer rim of the bloody water. 

“You are well fast, Mr. Grafton, with both irons; 
you hold on!’ said the old man. “I'll cut off and 
pick up the crew. Nevermind! We'll divide ’em. 
Take three men into your boat,and we’ll both hold on. 
Never mind the stoven boat; we can’t bother about 
her now.” 

The dripping crew were all rescued; for,by a good for- 
tune which seems almost miraculous in hundreds of 
similar cases, no one was hurt; and we now prepared 
for a fresh attack with nine men in each boat; though 
reinforcements of this kind were not at all desirable 
as the boats were overloaded, and every one was ip 
every one else’s way. But the ship had run down, 
and was close by us, in case of further accident; we 
had yet three hours to sundown, and the strange 
ship was also near, watching our movements, and 
had hoisted her private or owner’s signal, by which 
we knew her to be the Fortitude, which lay at the 
‘* Bar” when we sailed and had shortly followed us. 

‘* Where is the whale?” said the oldman. “Our 
line is all slack.’”? Then suddenly he roared, ‘* Look 
out! Stern all! stern, out of the way!” 

The ponderous head of the whale was standing 
erect above the water like a milestone; it swayed for 
, & moment, and then seeming to fall over backwards, 
the lower jaw, with its ugly display of ivory, was 
thrust up, nearly at right angles with the upper. 

‘Stern! Stern hard,and give him room!. He’ll 
bear watching, Mr. Grafton. We shall have to look 
out for slants. I would like to get my second iron 
in, but ’m afraid he wont give me a chance soon.” 

But he did, however; for «fter impotently gnashing 
his jaw two or three times, he rolled over and 
straightened out, spouting, apparently, as strong as 
ever. It was plain that he had plenty of fight in 
him yet, and was fairly brought to bay. He did 
not intend to run any more. 

The starboard boat pulled up carefully within dart, 
and as she did so, leviathan rolled up sidewise to 
meet her. Captain Upton was not to be daunted, 
however, but crying ‘“‘stern all!” he pitched his sec- 
ond iron in near the fin, and as the whale continued 
| rolling, followed it up with his lance in the breast, 
| between the fins. Quick as lightning, down settled 


* Hold 


 Heave your box- 





He’s coming quick enough; | 


the monstrous body, and the whale again stood on 
end with his jaw out. He flung the jaw over with g 
desperate sweep, which would have dealt destruction 
to the boat and all hands had the range boen a little 
shorter. The standard boat fell back to her former 
position with the loss of her midship oar, and the 
gunwale split, but that was a trifle. His whaleship 
had received two more severe wounds, at any rate; 
and it was our turn to take the next round with him, 
when he should straighten again, which be immedi- 
ately did, still spouting clear, though not so strong as 
before. 

In the language of the ring, Mr. Grafton “ was on 
hand at the call of time;” but the whale “ played 
the drop game on us,” and with partial success. He 
went down like a stone; sinking so quickly that he 
received the mate’s lance much higher in the body 
than was hoped or intended. 

“He’s an ugly customer, Mr. Grafton,” said the 
captain as we steered off again. ‘ Keep your eyes 
peeled! there’s no telling where he'll come next.” 

But I soon had reason to know where he was, 
There was a slight rippling under the stern of our 
boat, then a rise of the sea, lifting her a little; and 
that fatal lower jaw stood like a small tower on one 
side of the boat, with its double tier of ivory cones 
towards me, while the tremendous head, fall of scars, 
overshadowed me on the other. Idid not stop to 
investigate their beauties; but, while the tub and 
stroke oarsmen vanished over the gunwales, one 
each side, I vaulted a sort of back somersault over 
the steering strap, justas the monster “ shut pan ” 
upon her, crushing her stern up like an egg-shell. 
This “‘ steel-trap ” manceuvre had proved a perfect 
success and nine men were swimming for their lives, 
while the captain’s boat was already overloaded with 
the other nine! 

But reinforcements were not far off. As I looked 
about me when I rose, the captain’s waif was set for 
help, and the Fortitude’s three boats were already 
splashing into the water. The old man had cut adrift 
from the whale, and had already thirteen men in bis 
boat formed in close column, the other five clinging 
to the wreck of the larboard boat, where the three 
boats of our consort, all abreast, got within his hail. 

“Pick up, my men, Wyer, and let some of your 
boats strike the whale!” said the old man. “ You 
shall have half of him, and welcome, if we can man- 
age to muckle him out before night. But work shy 
with him, or you will lose some of your boats, too.” 

* All right!” answered Captain Wyer. ‘Come, 

Grafton, light into my boat here. Jump in, boys, all 
of you. Look out for the whale, Mr. Swain,” to his 
own mate, “and if you get a chance, pitch in. Bea 
little careful, though, and you too, Mr. Rassell, don’t 
go harem scarem! Where istthe whale, Upton?” 
‘Somewhere under us,” returned the old man, a8 
coolly as if he bad said he was two miles off. ‘‘ There 
he is!’ he continued, as the whale broke water with- 
in aship’s length of the Fyrtitude’s waist-boat, and 
Russell’s boatsteerer jumped up —_ down in the ex- 
citement of the moment. 
A few strokes sent the boat alongside of him, going 
on *‘ quartering,” but both Russell and his boatsteerer 
were a little too eager, or ‘‘ harem scarem ”’ as his cap- 
tain termed it. A blow from the monster’s immense 
“fan” swept the two oars from the port side of bis 
boat, ripping out the peak-cleets and splitting his 
gunwale, while his bowman was considerably hurt by 
one of the oars striking him in the head. His boat 
was still tight, however, and the injured man was 
transferred to Captain Wyer's boat, and I took his 
place to *‘ bow on” if a chance offered. 

“Never mind, Mr. Rassell, try him again!” said 
our captain. ‘ Here’s spare oars, if you want, 
pick ’em up, all round here. Hold on a bit, though; 
let Swain have a try, he’s got the chance now.” 

The mate of the Fortitude was one of those long- 
limbed, powerful men, who seem to have been built 
expressly to “straighten ten fathom of lance-warp 
and doexecution.” He was wary, too, in hisapproach, 
and waited for what be thought was a “ good time 
in.” He hurled his iron when four fathoms distant, 
and put it well in, calling, “ Stern, stern bard!” As 
he drew back kis lance fur along dart, it seemed to 
me impossible that he could feach him, as he poised 
itin his hands, still backing with his oars. When 
he jadged himself at a safe distance, it sped for its 
mark with a momentam that was positively fearful. 
He drew it back; a quiver was perceptible in the 
sides of the vast body of the monster who had 
fought so valiantly for his life; and thirty-six voices 
greeted the thick clots of blood now faintly gushing 
from his spouthole, with glad shouts of victory. 

‘“He’s throwing up the sponge,” said Mr. Swain, 
quietly. ‘A child can take care of him now.” 

We picked up and secured the wrecks of our boats 
and gear, while the whale was hauled alongside the 
Fortitude. It was agreed that Captain Wyer should 
cut and boil him, and we would divide the oil in Tal- 
cahuana, as we both expected to be there soon. We 
bought a boat of the Fortitude, rigged the spare one 
overhead, and thus were enabled to lower the com- 
plement of three. We stretched across to Massafuera 
and back, cruising between the two islands, till one 
more large whale rewarded our efforts; and bore 
away for the rendezvous, eur consort having left the 
ground the day before. The cooper had added one 
to his stock of yarns, which would require but little 
embellishment to make it marvellous. Mr. Grafton 
and Fisher weie converts to the “eating whale” 


we rehearsed the incidents of the capture of “ the 
Juan Fernandez shale;” displaying, as he }'s tened, 
an array of ivory almost as formidable as that of 





the redoubtable whale himself. 





invested with a sort of romantic interest from the 
circumstances to which the mate alluded; and cer- 
tainly, I thought, it a man musé lead a solitary life 
for a series of years, this would not be the last place 
he would select for his hermitage. The larboard and 
waist-boats were equipped and lowered for the fish- 
ing excursion, and we shoved off in high feather. 
We were provided with convenient anchors which 
we dropped within a short distance of the rocks, 
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theory; and “the dector” listened with delight a3 [ 
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The World in : Bintan 


ANOTHER CHANGE 


I stand on the shores of the swift, blue rin: 
And watch the winds and the waves at} 


And still, as T watch, the waves forever 
Slip from my gaze, and dive away 
“ Stay, soft wind, and stand, fair river, 


And leave me never, thou perfect day." 
And still, as I ask, the hours forever 
Slip"from my life and glide away 
The waves go by till my eves are weary, 
They will not tarry nor turn again; 
* Life, new life,’ is their chorus cheery, 
“ That strange new life In the vest blue me 
My days go by till I stand despatring, 
For thosg were evil and these are vain; 
Yet hope, my heart, for the time is nearin, 
When I may try my life again. 


When a report is started that an increased 
to be asked of the new Parliament for the P 
Wales, it is unfortunate that concurren 
should detail the methods in which some of ! 
ent income is spent, Thus, alter seeing v° 
what Mile. Schneider is, it does not edify t! 
lish public to be told that the Prince not lk 
presented her with a pair of diamond 
which cost £1600, His “ guide, philosop! 
friend,”” General Knollys, is said to have 
fainted away when the jeweller’s bill for 
was presented. 

Holland and Prussia are enjoying a little 
tion. The band of a Prussian regiment of cu 
in garrison at Cologne went into Holland to 
series of concerts. Thé authorities arrested 
the members as deserters some time since |. 
Dutch army. They had been warned of suc 
tion, but their colonel assured them that th 
would never dare to lay a hand on a Pruss 
form. But it seems he had miscalculate 
courage. 

A bridge in Minnesota pays large dividen 
stockholders. It inereases its revenue in t) 
It is ten dollars’ fine to cross the bridge a: 
faster than a walk, The company does 1 
travellers of this important fact, but keeps 
employed at each endof the bridge to obse. . 
entrap unwary strangers, 

The latest pedestrian feat in England was 
one, Ona wager of £20, a man accomplis! 
miles in one hour, One of these was run, + 
walked, athird he wheeled a barrow, the four 
dled a hoop, and the fifth was hopped on « 
He had two minutes to spare. 

The first Swedish theatrical performance 
resentation of the life of Jesus—took place 
the reign of John II. Tne man who played 
of the soldier who was apparently to pierce 
of the one who hung upon the cross, becam 
sorbed in his part that be actually thrust } 
through the heart of his victim, who inate 
from the cross and crushed a young girl at 
who was representing the Virgin Mary. Ki 
enraged at the horrible deed, leaped upon th: 
and with his sword cleft the head of the 
The excited spectators, furious at the crue} 
of the king, slew him on the spot, and flere 
head as a holocaust to the manes of the 1 
soldier, 

Mr. Rors Winans, the contractor for run 
railroad from St. Petersburg to Moscow, is 
ing a force of thirty-eight translators, and } 
for seventeen hours’ work a day, that t 
speedily turn into English the Kuasian code 
He will then publish the translation at bis 
penee, his object being to ascertain bis righ 
Russian law. 

Philadelphia is now receiving eight large 
stones, weighing in the aggregate three | 
pounds, which were discovered in Mexico ai 
mountains, by Dr. Henry B. Butcher of 
phia. The stones are to be deposited in the 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences. Th 
very interesting study for the naturalist. 


An evangelical society asked of a tea 
among numerous questions touching the i 
the African races, ‘ Do the subjects of Kin. 
mey keep Sunday?” “ Keep Sunday 7” he 
“* yee, and every other carted thing they 
their hands on.” 

A count and an actor loved one of Wegne: 
singers. The actor was favored. So one 
count rushed into the lady’s salon and thre 
blow ber brains out, which gave the actor 
to seize the pistol just in the nick of time 
his rival down stairs. 

An American student at Heidelberg rath 
ished the German youth there by accepting 
lenge and choosing pistols. Their ridiealor 
fights were too swal! play for bim. He whe 
tagonist dead, and elnce then Americans ar 
to study in peace. 

The Duke of de Sesa, high up in the roy: 
of Spain, has been caught playing the « 
game upon storekeeper, “and been rellev 
power over bis property, bis own wife being « 
his curator. 


Ata bane ball match, played near New 5 
long since, two roughe engaged in « fight, « 
lice officer who stood by tuld them to “ fg! 
like men.” The affair ended in one of th 
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The World in Miniature, 


ANOTHER CHANGE. 
I stand on the shores of the swift, blue river, 
And watch the winds and the waves at play; 
And still, as I watch, the waves forever 
Slip from my gaze, and dive away. 
“ Stay, soft wind, and stand, fair river, 
And leave me never, thou perfect day.”’ 
And still, as I ask, the hours forever 
Slip"from my life and glide away. 


The waves go by till my eyes are weary, 

They will not tarry nor turn again; 
“ Life, new life,*’ is their chorus cheery, 

“ That strange new life in the vast blue main."’ 

My days go by till I stand despairing, 
For thosg were evil and these are vain; 

Yet hope, my heart, for the time is nearing 
When I may try my life again. 


When a report is started that an increased grant is 
to be asked of the new Parliament for the Prince of 
Wales, it is unfortunate that concurrent gossip 
should detail the methods in which some of his pres- 
ent income is spent. Thus, alter seeing who and 
what Mile. Schneider is, it does not edify the Eng- 
lish public to be told that the Prince not long ago 
presented her with a pair of diamond earrings 
which cost £1600. His “ guide, philosopher and 
friend,” General Knollys, is said to bave almost 
fainted away when the jeweller’s bill for the same 
was presented, 


Holland and Prussia are enjoying a little complica- 
tion. The band of a Prussian regiment of cuirassiers 
in garrison at Cologne went into Holland to give a 
series of concerts. Thé authorities arrested two of 
the members as deserters some time since from the 
Dutch army. They had been warned of such an ac- 
tion, but their colonel assured them that the Dutch 
would never dare to lay a hand on a Prussian uni- 
form. But it seems he had miscalculated Dutch 
courage. 


A bridge in Minnesota pays large dividends to the 
stockholders. It inereases its revenue in this way. 
It is ten dollars’ fine to cross the bridge at a pace 
faster than a walk. The company does not warn 
travellers of this important fact, but keeps persons 
employed at each endof the bridge to observe and 
entrap unwary strangers. - 

The latest pedestrian feat in England was a novel 
one, Ona wager of £20,a man accomplished five 
miles in one hour, One of these was run, one was 
walked, a third he wheeled a barrow, the fourth trun- 
died a hoop, and the fifth was hopped on cone leg. 
He had two minutes to spare. 


The first Swedish theatrical performance—a rep- 
resentation of: the life of Jesus—took place during 
the reign of John II. Tne man who played the part 
of the soldier who was apparently to pierce the side 
of the one who hung upon the cross, became so ab- 
sorbed in his part that be actually thrust his lancet 
through the heart of his victim, who instantly fell 
from the cross and crushed a young girl at its foot, 
who was representing the Virgin Mary. King John, 
enraged at the horrible deed, leaped upon the stage, 
and with his sword cleft the head of the soldier. 
The excited spectators, furious at the cruel severity 
ot the king, slew him on the spot, and offered up his 
head as a holocaust to the manes of the murdered 
soldier. 


Mr. Ross Winans, the contractor for running the 
railroad from St. Petersburg to Moscow, is employ- 
ing a force of thirty-eight translators, and pays them 
tour seventeen hours’ work a‘ day, that they may 
speedily turn into English the Russian code of laws. 
He will then publish the translation at his own ex- 
pense, his object being to ascertain his rights under 
Russian law. . 

Philadelphia is now receiving eight large meteoric 
stones, weighing in the aggregate three thousand 
pounds, which were discovered in Mexico among the 
mountains, by Dr. Henry B. Butcher of Philadel- 
phia. Thestones are to be deposited in the museum 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences. They are a 
very interesting study for the naturalist. 


An evangelical society asked of a sea captain 


the African races, ‘‘ Do the subjects of King Daho- 
mey keep Sunday?” ‘“‘ Keep Sunday?” he replied; 
‘‘ yes, and every other darned thing they ¢an lay 
their hands on.” 


A count and an actor loved one of Wagner’s pretty 
singers. The actor was favored. Soone day the 
count rushed into the lady’s salon and threatened to 
blow her brains out, which gave the actor a chance 
to seize the pistol just in the nick of time and kick 
his rival down stairs. 

An American student at Heidelberg rather aston- 
ished the German youth there by accepting a chal- 
lenge and choosing pistols. Their ridiculous sword 
fights were too swall play for him. He shot his an- 
tagonist dead, and since then Americans are allowed 
to study in peace. 

The Duke of de Sesa, high up in the royal family 
of Spain, has been caught playing the contidence 
game upon storekeepers, ‘and been relieved of all 
power over his property, his own wife being appointed 
his curator. 


At a base ball match, played near New York, not 
long since, two roughs engaged in a fight, and a po- 
lice officer who stood by told them to “ fight it out 
like men.” The affairended in one of the parties 
i stabbed and badly beaten. 





among numerous questions touching the religion of 





uch in ¥ ittle, 


Our apple crop promises to be a good one. 
Who should have suffered least from the heat? 
Those on the shady side of thirty. 
The French have “improved” the Dunderberg 
80 that her speed is only six knots an hour. 
A six-in-hand, with two tigers on the back seat, is 
called a ‘* high-toned establishment” at Saratoga. 
Two ladies got lost on the Catskill Mountains last 
week. They were found by their friends about mid- 
night. 
The Cuban ladies at Saratoga display some very 
costly and beautiful toilets. 
Quite a large party of English tourists have congre- 
gated at Niagara Fails, 
The Empress of Russia is at Kissingen, incog. She 
pays 25,000 florins a week for a hotel. 
Jacksonville, Fla., wants a line of steamers to New 
York, 
A large spot has been noticed on the sun’s face— 
probably a mosquito bite. * 
The Ward Eleven skating rink is nearly completed. 
1t will be extensively used this winter. 
Chili is enlightened. It has abolished imprison- 
ment for debt. 
Westerly, R.I., has one of the finest hotels in the 
country. It is called the Dixon House. 
One eating-house in Boston sells 200 frogs daily. 
A boy shot the liver out of a burglar, in Philadel- 
phia, last week. 
It is quite common to see fin-back whales near 
Nahant this season. 
B. F. Butler is receiving some hard blows from his 
republican friends. 
Rhode Island clams are giving out, and there is 
mourning in the little State. 
Kirby Smith is to teach the young idea to shoot, at 
a military academy in Kentucky. 
The Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha manages his own 
theatre. 
A man in Scotland smashed his wife’s head with a 
board to ‘‘ save her soul.” 
Oakland, Cal., paid Parepa $1000 in gold for one 
evening’s singing. 
A joker sprinkled the floor of a Washington ball- 
room with torpedoes. 
Commodore Stevers leaves twenty millions to be 
divided between his wife and eight children. 
Base ball cannot prorper in Tennessee, owing to 
the climate. 
Spain is more full of beggars than ever before. 
Ten thousand people died in Peru from the late 
visitation of the yellow fever. 
A man of weight died recently in Kentucky—he 
was a five hundred pounder. 





$5000 in two days. 

Lightning threshed out a load of wheat for an In- 
diana farmer, piled it up nicely, and burned the chaff. 

Pennsylvania has been almost depleted of ita trout 
by reckless sportsmen. 

It takes 25,000 gas jets to light the Jardin Mabile 
on fete nights. 

Croquet matches between the different hotels are a 
feature of Cape May dissipation. 

Queen Victoria spends $26,000 a year on her 
kitchen. 

The largest mouthful in the world—the Bight of 
Benin. 

Secretary Welles of the Navy has been on a visit to 
our city. He was awake. 

Brigham Young says that immoral men can’t court 
his daughters. 

Englishmen are astonished at the bite of mosqui- 
tos, just imported. 

Yellow ochre expels rats. 

A Milwaukie mill cut 650,000 shingles in 66 hours. 

The fancy horseflesh at Saratoga is estimated at 
$1,500,000 in value. 

A man mowing in Pennsylvania cut a rattlesnake 
in two, and the half to which the head was attached 
bit bim to death. 

One thousand men are at work grading a Colorado 
Central Ruilroad. 

The pop of the champagne cork is perpetual at 
Long Branch. 

Berlin has added seventy thousand to its popula- 
tion in three years. 

Connecticut mosquitos are mistaken fur canaries. 

A light employment—candle-making. 

Farmers in lowa are using the night for harvesting 
to save their horseflesh. 

Civilization has reached Sitka in the shape of cor- 
ner apple-stands. 








atlarriages. 








In this city, by Rev. Mr. Rand, Mr. Thomas Mullay 
and Miss Magxie Fowler. 

At Wakeficid, by Rev. Mr. Bliss, Mr. N 
ses and Miss Sarah E. Sargent. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Rufus Mason and 
Mrs. Mary A. Ryan. 


‘. Augustus Mo-| 

















In bag Pry 4 Pr. Eben E. Cheney, 42: Mr. Marcus M. 
Grant, trs. Julia A. Miller, 43: In South beeen, 
Mr. yeh ht 6 

At Charlestown. ‘Mr. Benjamin T. White, 27. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Sarah C. Sargent, 70. 

At Waketield, Edward Upton, Esq , 79. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Millicent P. Peabou ya 44. 

At Lincoln, Rev. James VU. Scripture, 29 

At Grantviile, Miss Hannah B. Cro:s, 62. 





At Marshfield, Mr. Calvin C. Sampson, 55. 


Prince Napoleon sported in Pesth at the rate of 


The Pousekeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

TO BOIL Ricr.—Very few persons know how to 
boil rice properly. It is usually so boiled as to be- | 
come a heavy dough, so tenacious and solid as to be 
almost impenetrable to the digestive fluids secreted 
by the mouth and the stomach, which are necessary 
to dissolve it, and to effect its digestion and distribu- 
tion, as innocent nourishing food. It should be so 
cooked that the grains shall remain separate and dis- 

inct, but not hard, and the whole be in some degree 
loose and porous. The Southern method is as fol- 
lows :—Pick over the rice carefully, rinse it well in 
cold water till it is faithfully cleansed; drain off the | 
water, then put it in a pot of boiling water, with a 
little salt. Allow as much asa quart of water toa 
teacup of rice, as it absorbs the water very much 
while boiling. Boil it seventeen minutes; then turn 
the water off very close; set the pot over a few coals, 
and let it steam fifteen minutes with the lid of the 
pot off. The beauty of the rice boiled in this way is, 
that each kernel stands out by itself, while it is quite 
tender, 








FINE GERMAN PuppinG.—Pour half a pint of 
boiling milk upon one pound of bread-crumbs; beat 
up a quarter of a pound of fresh butter to a cream; 
add to it the yolks of ten eggs well beaten; drain the 
milk from the bread, and add the bread with a quar- 
ter of a pound of pounded sugar and the greted peel 
ofalemon; whip the whites of the ten eggs intoa 
solid froth, and add them the last thing; buttér a 
cloth, and put the pudding in, tying ‘t loose, as it will 
swell out a good deal; plunge it into boiling water; 
boil one hour. Some persons add a quarter of a 
pound of jar raisins slit and stoned. 





BEEF HEART.—Wash it carefully, stuff it the same 
as for a hare; roast or bake it, and serve with a rich 
gravy and currant jelly sauce, hash with the same 
and port wine. 








DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED, 

whose sufferings have been protracted trom hidden 
causes, and whese cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable :— If you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect does it 
produce’ upon your general health? Do you feel weak, 
debilitated, easily tired? Does a little extra ¢xertion 
produce palpitation of the heart? Does your liver, or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently yet out of 
order? {s your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, 
orisitropy on settling’ Or doesathick scum rise to 
the top? Or is there a sediment at the bottom after it 
has stood awhile?) Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels constipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of blood to the head? 
Is your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 
dwelling upon this subject? Do yu feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life?) Do you wish to be 
left alone, to get away from everybody ? Does any little 
thing make you startor jump? Is your sleep broken or 
restless? Is the lustre of your eve as briiliant? The 
bloom on your cheek as bright?) Do you en joy yourself 
in society as well? Do you pursue Sour business with 
the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence in 
yoursiif? Are your spirits dull and flag ing, given to fits 
of melancholy ? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dys- 
pepsia. Have you restless nights? Your back weak, 
your knees we ak,and have bat little a ppctite,and you 
attribute this to dyspepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, s¢li-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 
and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing awe ak- 
ness of the generative organs. ‘The organs of generation, 
when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever 
think that those bold, ‘defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose genera- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
palpitation of the heart. They are never afraid the y 
cannot succeed in business; they don’t become sad and 
discouraged; they are always polite and pleasant in the 
company of ladi¢s, and look you and them right in the 
face—none of your downcast looks or any other mean- 
ness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflated by running to excess. These will not only 
ruin their constitutions, but also those they do business 
with or for. 

How many men, from badly cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses, have brought about 
that state of weakness in those organs that has reduced 
the general system so much as to induce almost every 
other diseases—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, 
suicide, and almost every other form of disease which 
humanity is heir to, and the real cause of the trouble 
scaicely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but 
the right one. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD'S FLUID EX@RAC? BUCHU is the great 
Diuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Bladder, 
Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female 
Complaints, General Debility, and all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, whether existing in male or female, 
from whatever cause originating, and no matter of how 
long standing. 

If no treatinent is submitted to, Consumption or Insan- 

ity may ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from 
these sources, and the health and happiness, and that of 
posterity, depend upon the prompt use of a reliable 
remedy. 
* Helmbold’s “Extract Buchu, established upward of 
eignteen years ago, prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, 594 New York, and 104 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. PAce, $1.25 per bottle, or six bottles 
for $6.50, delivered to any address. Sold by all druggists 
everywhere. 

NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in steel en- 





| $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission 


| 


graved wrapper, with fac simile of my Chemical Ware- 
| house, and signed, I. ‘T. - HE L MBOLD. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES 


We have on hand and for sale, the dllowing bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with Te 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
| works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
| the copy right is secured acc ording tolaw. We will send 
Single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER Gir, by Sylvanas Cobb, Jr.—Tur 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IpioT PaUuPER, by Matthew S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S. Raymond.—THeE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILb WILL, by Mrs. C. F, Gerry.—SkARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tne S&A GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE Dratu-Tovucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—THeE PoLiice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEvppratn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip, by Captain Charles E, Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williains.—Kosavtne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrRrPHA 8 Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1G Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH's SEcRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tnk Kino 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THYE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—1 HE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wuirk HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tne 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick ~—MARION‘sS BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. I. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINnNERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesmonD, by Darius Cobb.—TnuEe REBEL Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tne Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—THe Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—l’ aun LAkoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—BIanca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TuneE Lost HER, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robirson.—BLackiock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.~THE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OLYMPIA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.-—Tue Casin Buy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M 'T. Caldor —InE GirseyY Bricanp, by 
Dr. J. U. Robinson.—Tne CotNcit OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THe CHInEsE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED_BARB, by Lieutenant Murray. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
salt SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are aga gee an attractive work under the above 

general tit A new story is ssued cach month, uniform 

in style, and comprising the following tithes: 

No. 1—THE GoLvEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER WAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Povre. 

No. 7.—THE BoRvER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DuKE's Puize. by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THe Woop Wircn, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN ILAMED, by sy!\ anus Cobb, Jr. 

No. lL.—tne YounG Prloneer, by James F. Fitts. 

‘THE DUCAL Cononert, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

.—1LHE West Point Cabet, by Ben: Perley loore. 
4.—THE MYSTERIOUS MinEK, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 

No. 15.—Fitz-Hers, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THk VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline, 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 18. —THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—1 HE GoLv KosBEks, by H. bE. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by Jaines Franklin Fitts. 

No. 21.—THe TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Muay. 

No. 22.—THE Novick, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG é ONQUEKOR, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—'‘lir, by Charles Cuttc. field, 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTKES, by Harry Havelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE ‘1 OILS, by William Il. Lbushnell., 

—JESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones, 





















No. 30.—Scyros THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

. -—ZeLDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

. Bricut CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 

. ‘THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 

N THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
THE Bakon’s WELL. by Margaret Blount. 

No Rev Gop, by Miss Camida Willian, 

No Virogua, by Euima Carra. 

No ‘THE HEIKESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. THE BLACK ADDER, by William I. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—tHe BAUER MURDER, by S.C. = 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN WAIPF, by Henry Ss. Scudde 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA by Wiliam H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 











ANTED- AGE 
month, evervw 7 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior | 
maimer. Priceonly 818 Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1000 fur any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautitul, or 
moe elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
*E astic Lock Stitch." Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. Wepay Agents from 





iTS —S75 to pane per | 
. male and f-male, to intre- 





| trom whicn twice that amount can be made. Address | 

SECOMB & Co.. Pirtsat kon Va ,or kOsToN, Mass. | 
CAUTION, Do Not be imposed upon by other parties 

palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same | 
name or Otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
prectical cheap machine manufactured, 4t aug ld 


No. 45.—ZULeEiKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—ReEv KuPeRT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DARK SECKET, by Miss A. M. fale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING by Perley 4 ig 


No 50 ~Tne Mystexiots Key, by L. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Conrinne, by Frederick Hun Bas 

No. 52.—1THE PaTKiot Cretiser by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaBeL Wakp, bs Clara \ugusta. 





Ah4.— CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.-1HE Beat BFUL Scott. by Wm. H. Bushnell. 

No. 56.—THe CRYSTAL D.Geoer, by Francis A. Durivege. 

No 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE by F. A. Durivage. 

No, 58. — ALLA L&E, by KR. Weis Kein 

No. 5%. -lHe Wo Lr at THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 

upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THUOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 
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CHILDREN ON THE SHORE. 





We are building little homes on the sands, 
We are making little rooms very gay, 

We are busy with our hearts and_ our hands, 
We are sorry that the time flits away. 

O, why are the inmates in such haste ? 
O, why wont they leave us to our play ? 

Our lessons and our meals are such waste! 
We can dine very well another day. 


We do not mind the tide coming in— 
We can dig it a cunning little bed, 
Or leave our pretty house and begin 
Another pretty house in its stead: 
We do not mind the sun in our eyes 
When it makes such a dazzle of the world 
That we cannot tell the sea from the skies, 
Nor look where the flying drops are hurled. 


The shells that we gather are so fair, 
The birds and the clouds are so kind, 
And the wind is so merry with our hair— 
It is only the people that we mind! 
Papa, if you come so very near, 
We can't build the library to-day; 
We think you are tired of being here, 
And, perhaps, you would like to go away. 


There are just one or two we wont refuse, 
If they come by, to help us now and then; 
But we want only friends to be of use, 
And not all those idle, grown-up men. 
Perhaps, if we hurry very much, 
And don't lose an instant of the day, 
There'll be time for the last lovely touch 
Before the sea sweeps it all away. 


O children—thus working with the heart! 
There's nothing so terrible as rest; 
Plan only how all may take a part: 
It's easy for each to do his best. 
The sca, sweeping up at set of sun, 
Can never make your toil be in vain; 
It covers the things that you have done, 
Lut the joy of the doing shall remain! 








(Written for the Flag of our Union.} 


PRUDY’S PLUMCAKE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 





i) HE school kept by Miss 
i “#2 Simpkins was going to 
have a picnic. You 
might have known that 
something of the kind 
was in prospect, from the 
smiles on the twelve ea- 
ger little faces that came 
rushing out of her school- 
room door one J aly afler- 
noon. And if you had 
-| listened a very few mo- 
' ments to the buzzing 
that the twelve smal! 
tongues kept up, you 
would have learned that 
this picnic was to be an 
uncommonly nice aff tir. 

“Ithe-cream and 
thraw berrieth ” were to 
be had in abundance, you would have learned from 
Miss Naunie Potter, a very small, rosy-cheeked dam- 
sel, in a very large sunbonnet. 

“lam going to carry a lemon pie, and ever 80 
Many cream-cakes,” said another of the scholars; 
and a still more satisfied dimple showed itself in little 
Miss Nannie’s chin. 

** But I'll tell you the best of it, girls,” said Letty 
Alden. ‘ You know Bessie Parker is going to carry 
plumcakes. Weil, when her mother was making 
them, her uncle came and dropped a gold dollar into 
the dough, before it was put into the tine, and he 
said whoever got the cake with the gold dollar in it 
was to have it!” 

“TI wont eat anything but plumcakes,” asserted 
Nannie Potter, with very eager, wide-open eyes. 

*©Q, but there are only to be twelve—just one for 
each of us, 80 each will have an equal chance of get- 
ting the dollar,” said Letty. 

There were two of the little girls who seemed par- 
ticularly interested in the plumcakes; one was Prudy 
Spencer, a little apple-dumpling of a girl, with a 
freckled face, and curly locks which her mother call- 
ed “auburn,” but which the schoolgirls said were 
*‘fire-red.”” To tell the truth, Prudy wasn’t a beau- 
ty, but not a fig did she care for that. I don’t think 
she ever looked in the glass five times in her life, and 
I don’t know whether she would have cared if her 
hair had been pea green. Weil, the other little girl 
who was very eager to hear about the plumcakes was 
Susy Primmer, a little pale-faced morsel of a girl, 
who stood apart from the rest,and had nothing to 
say. Buther face flushed, and her eyes grew bright, 
when Letty told about the gold dollar. 

Prady and Susy lived near each other, and when 
the group separated they walked home together. 

“If I get the gold dollar, I'll tell you what I’m go- 
ing to do with it, Susy,” said Prudy, contidentially. 
**Have you seen that wax doll down in Mr. Tomp- 
kins’s window, with eyes that open and shut, and a 
beautiful waterfall? Isn’t she a little beauty? Well, 
she isa dollar and a quarter, but Mr. Tompkins said 

I might have her for adollar. And O, if I get it, I 
wont wait till the picnic’s over beture I have her! 
Uncle Jack wont buy me another doll, because he 





| Mr. Parker, the gentleman who put the dollar into 





| looked at Prudy in such a strange, suspicious way! 


| Could be possibly have seen her? Prudy wondered. 





says I break them too soon, ‘bot if I get the dollar! | 
What’ll you do with it if you get it?” 

Susy blushed and hesitated. 

‘* We haven’t got much money, you know. Mam- 
ma can’t earn much, sewing,” she said, at last, ‘and 
Harry is sick, and the dector says he ought to have 
oranges and wine, and if 1 should get the dollar I 
could buy bim some.” 

Prudy didn’t say anything. She felt as if she were 
very seltish to be thinking of buying a doll for herself, 
when all that Susy wanted was for her sick brother. 
But that atternoon, when she went by Mr. Tompkins’s 
tempting window, and saw the little wax doll with 
her beautiful blue eyes, and her pink cheeks, she for- 
got all about it, and longed for her more than ever. 
Bessie Parker was with her, and they went into the 
store to inspect and admire the “ perfect little beau- 
ty” again. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to take her, Miss Prudy?” said 
Mr. Tompkins. 

“IT don’t know for certain,” said Prady. 
I do I'll come for her to-morrow afternoon.” 

But just then she thought of Susy Primmer’s sick | 
brother, and tried to hope that Susy would get the | 
dollar. But if you had seen that doll you would know | 
that it was very hard! i 

The day of the picnic came, and a merry little par- | 
ty it was that set out for the grove, allin clean white 
aprons, and with very mysterious-looking and tempt- 
ing baskets in their hands. But the most eager and 
curious glances were directed towards Bessie Parker’s 
basket, where those twelve fateful plumcakes were 
quietly reposing; and when at noon the table was 
spread in a shady novk under the tall trees, even 
Nannie Potter had very little appetite, andi could do 
nothing but watch the plate of plumcakes, which 
were not to be eaten until the very last. Delicious 
cakes they were, filled with plums, and covered with 
a thick white frosting; but Prudy, fur one, could 
scarcely have told what she was eating, and her 
hands trembled so that she could bardly hold the 
cake. But not more than Susy Primmer’s. She sat 
next to Prudy, and Prudy saw huw pale she grew 
when she chose a cake from the plate. 

“I hope, I do hope Susy will get it,” said Prudy to 
herseli; but, someway, just then, that lovely little 
duli's face danced before her eyes, more charming 
than ever. 

Not half of her plumcake had Prudy eaten, when 
her teeth touched something harder than the frust- 
ing. O, how her heart jumped as she looked down 
and saw a bright golden rim, just showing itself in 
her cake! Susy Primmer had eaten just half of her 
cake, but had laid it down on her plate for a moment, 
as she turned her head to answer some one who had 
spoken to her. There was a fierce struggle in Prudy’s 
heart for an instant, then she slipped Susy’s cake 
slyly off her plate, and put her own, with the goid 
doilar in it, in its place. 

Very soon Susy turned around, and took up her 
cake again. And when she caughi sight of that lit- 
tle shining yellow line, she uttered such a cry of joy 
that every body came runuing to her to see it; for of 
course they all knew she must have found the dollar. 





the cake, had come up to the grove to see the plum- 
cakes eaten, and when Susy displayed the dollar, he 


Bat she was satisfied, after a moment’s thought, that 
nobody was looking befure she changed the cakes. 

Susy was a very happy little girl when she went 
home that night, but I think Prudy was happier, 
though she did have to try very hard to keep back 
the tears from her eyes when she came by Mr. Tomp- 
kins’s window. Perhaps you think she was very silly, 
bat if you had seen that doll, with a pink silk dress 
on, and such a waterfall, you wouldn’t. 

The next morning, while Prudy was getting ready 
to go to school, there was a ring of the door-bell, and 
a box was left for Miss PrudySpencer. When Prudy 
opened it, what do you think she found? What but 
the beautiful little wax doil that she had coveted so! 
And pinned on to the pink silk dress was a card with 
this written on it: 


“The reward of generosity and self-denial.” 


Prudy was so wild with delight at first that she did 
not think to wonder who had sent it, and afterwards 
she concluded that it could have been nobody buta 


to-« 
“ But if 


| beautifal flowers, Bessie. 





fairy. But J think that, from some sly corner, Mr. | 
Parker bad seen her, and had learned from Bessie of | 
her longing for the doll, and took that way of reward- | 
ing her. 

So Prudy got the doll, after all; but if she had not , 
—if she had had no reward for her kind act—I think | 
she would have been much happiér than if she had 
bought the doll with the dollar which she fuund in 
her cake. And Prudy thought so, too. 





EXTORTION.—An old bachelor, possessed of a for- 
tune of $50,000, meeting a friend one day, began to 
harangue him very learnedly upon the detestable sin 
of avarice, and gave the following instance of it: 
‘‘About three years ago,” said he, “ by a very odd ac- 
cident I fell into a weil, and was absolutely within a 
very few minutes of perishing before I could prevail 
upon « heartless and grasping dog of a laborer, who 
happened to be within hearing of my cries, to help 
me out for ashilling. The fellow was 80 rapacious as 
to insist upon having twenty-tive cents, for about a 


quarter of an hour, and I verily believe he would | 


not have abated me a single farthing it he had not 
seen me at the last gasp; and I determined rather to 





die than to sub.nit to his extortion.” 


Ouse UNION. 


SOWING LITTLE SEEDS. 


Little Bessie had got a present of a book, and she 
eagerly opened it to look at the first picture. It was 
the picture of a boy sitting by the side of a stream, 
and throwing seeds into the water. 

‘*T wonder what this picture is about?” said ehe. 
** Why does the boy throw seeds into the water?” 

*O, 1 know!” said her brother Edward, who ha} 
been looking at the book; ‘‘he is sowing the seeds of 
water-lilies.”’ 

** But how small the seeds look,” said Bessie. “It 
seems strange that such large plants should grow 
from such little things.” 

* You are jast sowing such tiny seeds every day, 
Bessie, and they will come up large, strong plants, 
after a while,’’ said her father. 

“Ono, father, I have not planted any seeds for a 
long while.” 

“IT have seen my daughter sow a number of seeds 
Bessie looked puzzled, and her father smiled and 
| said: 

** Yes, I have watched you planting flowers, and 
| Seeds, and weeds to-day.” 

** Now I know that you are joking, for I would not 
plant ugly weeds.” 

** T will tell you what 1 mean. When you laid aside 
that interesting book, and attended to what your 
mother wished done, you were sowing seeds of kind- 
ness and luve. When you broke the dish that you 
knew your mother valued, and came instantly and 
told her, you were sowing seeds of truth. When you 
took the cup of cold water to the poor woman at the 
gate, you were sowing seeds of mercy. ‘l'bese are all 
But | hope my little girl 
bas been planting the great tree of ‘ love to Gud,’ and 
that she will tend and watch it until its branches 
reach the skies and meet before his throne.” 

“And the weeds, father?” 

“ When you were impatient with baby, you sowed 
the seeds of ill-temper. When you waited some time 
atter your mother called you, you sowed disobedience 
and selfishness. These are all noxious weeds. Pull 
them up. Do not let them grow in your garden.” 





+ 


A SCHOOLBOY’S COMPOSITION. 

Corns are of two kinds—vegetable and animal. 
Vegetable corn grows in rows, and animal corn grows 
on tues. There are several kinds of corn; there is 
unicorn, capricorn, corn dodgers, tield corn and toe 
corn, which is corn you feel most. It is said, I be- 
lieve, that gophers like corn, but persons having 
corns do not like to “go far” if they can help it. 
Corns have kernels, and some colonels have corns. 
Vegetable corn grows on eara, but animal corn grows 
ou the feet at the other eud of the body. Another 
kind of corn is acorn; these grow on oaks, bat there 
is a hoax about the corn. The acorn is a corn with 
an indetinite article, but the corn isa very definite 
article indeed. Try it and see. Many a man when 
he has a corn wishes it was an acorn. Folks that 
have corns sometimes send for a doctor, and if the 
doctor himself is corned, he probably wont do so well 
as if he isn’t. The doctor says corns are produced by 
tight boots and shoes, which is probably the reason 
why when a man is tight they say he is corned. Ifa 
farmer manages well he can get a good deal of corn 
on an acre, bat I know of a farmer that has one corn 
that makes the biggest acher on his farm. The big- 
ger-crop of vegetable corn a man raises the better he 
likes it, but the bigger crop of animal corn he raises 
the better he dves not like it. Another kind of corn 
is corn dodger. Tue way it is made is very simple, 
and is as follows (that is if you want to know): You 
go along the street and meet 4 man you know has a 
corn, and is a rough character, then you step on the 
toe that has the corn on it, and see if you don’t have 
occasion to dodge. In that way you will find out 
what a corn dodger is. 





THE CURSE OF ULFRIC. 

Dector Doran says that the people of Somerset- 
shire, Eugland, used to glory in their country hermit, 
Ulfcic, who was afterwards canonized. He was a 
good man, with human foibles, and a little hastiness 
of speech. On rising one morning, he found that a 
mouse had gnawed a hole in his cap. A church 
mouse could not be harder put to it for food than his 
starved cousin in a hermitage. But Ulfric, when 
he saw the hole in his only cap, could not help ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ D—n that mouse!” Soon after, he found 
‘ the mouse dead on the floor, and, concluding that he 
had killed it by cursing, Ulfric hastened to a priest 
to ask absolution for his fault; but that wise person 
remarked that if d—ing all the mice in the neighbor- 
hood would get rid of them, he wished Ulfric would 
set at it heartily. The hermit, however, was inclined 
to pray that his victim might be restored to life, but 
he was dissuaded from indulging in his inclination. 
The Somersetshire farmers and housewives, the Cas- 
tellans, and the hut dwellers, were mice abounded, 
were of the priest’s opinion; and when they caught 
one of their predatory enemies, or saw others scam- 
pering away from them, they cried out, ‘‘ The curse 
of Ulfricon you!’ which had as much success as 
they could expect. 





HOW SHE'D COME OUT.—A teacher, endeavoring to 
familiarize a little girl with the varions countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, with little evidence of suc- 
cess, finally asked, ‘‘ If I were to bore a hole through 
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INA HOOP SKIRT. 

Charley G. was, in modern parlance, a bully boy, 
and a great lover uf practical jokes. He was an ac- 
tive, wiry little chap, and had a peculiar habit, when 
anything tickled him and the time and circumstan- 
ces would permit, of turning a “ handspring.” It 
seemed that this was the only mode by which he 
could entirely vent his buoyant spirits. And we 
have often heard him say that if he happened to be 
in some place where he could not indulge if this pe- 
culiar whim, and heard anything amusing, he cou!d 
hardly control bimezif. His eccentricity was known 
all over the neighborhood, and many a good joke has 
been told to him for the sole parpose.of * seeing him 
perform.” 

There was to be a school exhibition in the neigh. 
borhood, and among the many pieces to be performed 
was one in which a young lady was to be murdered 
by her lover. The young ladies, not liking the art 
assigned to the victim, all had declined performing 
it; aud as Charlie looked rather effeminate, it was 
suggested that he should represent the lady who was 
to be murdered. In this proposition he readily acqui- 
esced, and all knew that he could enact the part to | 
perfection. | 


The night for the performance came, and all was | » 


going on swimmingly.. Charlie was arrayed in white, 
with all the “fixins”—hcops, waterfall, etc.—and 
really made quite a ladylike appearance. The lover 
was upon his knees pleading for the love of the beau- 
tiful ‘Rose Ransom,” and just as Rose answered 
him with “ no, villain, never,” the rejected “ villain ” 
sprang to his feet, drew a knife, and amid the ap- 
plause of some and shrieks of others, plunged it into 
the well-filled bladder of pokeberry juice that had 
been skillfully adjusted over the fair Rose’s bosom. 

With a shriek, exclaiming, “ villain , you have mur- 
dered me!” she threw up her hands and sank grace- 
fally upon the floor. The murderer, with a glance 
at his victim, turned 2nd fled. 

The curtain was now to be drawn, but something 
had gone wrong, and the curtain-drawer tugged in 
vain todrawit. Charlie, thinking the curtain drawn, 
and, as a matter of course, almost bursting with 
laughter, sprang to his feet as he shouted ‘* Never 
say die!” and at the same time, befure taking a sec- 
ond look, made a rapid hand-spring, turning heels 
over head, and flopped on his feet befure the whole 
audience. 

O, feminine modesty, excuse me! The hoops and 
skirts not being intended for such usage, did not 
come down as they should, but settled over his head 
and shoulders like an umbrella turned wrong side 
out inastorm. Charlie, hearing the renewed sbout- 
ing, clawed madly at the skirts, until he could see 
how matters stood, and glaring out upon the au- 
dience a second in a bewildered manner, shouted, as 
he sprang to the dressing-room, ‘* Why in thunder 
didn’t you draw that curtain?” while the house 
shook to the very foundation with the applause of 
the audience. 





MINOR JOKES. 

How to take a drink of water.—Jn spirits. 

Why is a boy like a puppy ?—Because he is a youn- 
ker (young cur). 

What length ought a lady’scrinoline to be?—A 
little above two feet. 

Nawme for a temale druggist—Ipecacu- Hannah. 

Sporting intelligence.—A stable mind. 

A shadow without a substance.—The shadow of 
a doubt. 

Wher Columbus set sail for America by what city 
was his life insured? Ans.—Why, the city he suiled 
from— Palos, of course. 

What islands were made for ants? 

Ans.—The Ant idles, to be sure. 

Did the great English poet Ben Jonson mean to 
talk like a Frenchman when he said © driuk di vine?” 

‘*Tell me where is fancy bred.” 
baker’s shop. 

Why are two gay young ladies like scriptural alle- 
gorica? Ans. — Because they’re pair -a- belles — 
(parables. ) 

The Appropriation Claws.—A pickpocket’s fingers 

A Style of Italian Opera suitable tor Railway Com- 
panies.—The opera buffer. 

The Charity Sermon.—Pet: 
sixpence to put in the p ol!” 

Canine.— Pet: ‘‘ Ma, do speak to George. He says 
I must be a mongrel, ‘cause I haven’t got a black 
roof to my mouth!” 

Block Tin.—Ingots of: gold. 

The Prime Minister. One who eschews long ser- 
mons. 

What to study when writing a sea-song.—The 
mariner’s compass. 

Thank Ye for Nothing! —Nimrod, astray: “I say, 
my good fellow, I’ve mizsed my way; can you tell me 
where I am?”—Agriculturist: ‘ ’ees, I ken!”—Nim- 


“Ma, let me have 


Ans.—At tke if 















rod: ‘Thank you; wheream 1?”—Agriculturist: 
‘* Whoy, there you be!” 

The Wine Duty.— Puasing the bottle. 

Tight Pants.—Asthmatical breathings. 

The oldest Lady of Title.— Old Lady Day. 


“1 don’t like to patronize this line,” said aculprit | < 


to a hangman, who was adjusting the noose around 

his neck. “O never mind this once,” replied the | 

hangiwan, “ it wil! scon suspend its operation.” | 
Tre celebrated Doctor South on an occasion 


the earth, and you were to go in at this end, where | preached before the corporation of tailors. He took 
would you come out?” ‘*Come out? Why, I’dcome | for his text the appropriate words, ‘‘A remnant shall , 


out of the hole, sir. How stupid!” 





be saved.” | 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








which Isabel kept in a cage upon her table when 

working or reading, or hung outside of the window , 
of her sitting-room at the back of the house, to let it : 
evjoy the rare sunshine when the days were fine, 
Her father was frequently absent from home for days 
together, when visiting localities where there was 
property on which he had taken mortgages; but Isa- 
bel never accompanied him, except on those visits to 
the sea-side of which Frere, as has been said, made 
both a business and a holiday. Happy visits they 
had been; brief glimpses of a freedom and a joy 
more suited to her years than that dull seclusion in 
which she spent her days in town; but now, she 
thought, never more to be looked back upon without 
sorrow and remorse. 

But she did not give up bope. Ishmael might yet 
live, and it might be possible to intercede for him to 
procure him some mercy. Her father was hard and 
cruel; but he could not forget that this man had 
protected her in great danger, and had brought her 
safely home from the perils of their adventure at sea. 
Sarely he would use his influence with Colonel Carew 
to obtain pardon fur one who had already suffered 
for his faults so much. These were the thoughts 
which possessed her now by dayand night. But how 
could she approach her father? He had shut bim- 
self up in his rooms, and was angry with her still for 
her opposition to his ambitious schemes. And then 
the question flashed upon her, At what price would 
he offer to grant her prayer? Would he urge again 
the importance to her and to himself of that hateful 
project of marrying her to Carew? Even this sacri- 
fice she might endufe to save him; but then she 
thought of the colonel’s heartless letter—of his un- 
disguised contempt for herself and her father; and 
she shuddered, and cried aloud in her misery, “0, 
no! death itself would be less bitter than that.” 

She shrank from encountering her father; but she 
wrote to Mrs. Carew, entreating her to give her news 
of Carrell. She told her of her obligations to him; 
her grief at the sight of him wounded; and her re- 
morse at the thought that it was her letter which 
had led to his discovery; and she implored her to tell 
her whether there was any hope of obtaining mercy 
forhim. That lady, being anxious to drop the whole 
affair of the letter, wrote her a cautious, prevaricat- 
ing answer, from which Isabel could extract little, 
except the assurance that Carrell still lived, and 
would probably recover. 

“That being the case, my dear young friend,” 
added the lady, “why should you grieve or think 
further about this unlucky affair? It appears that 
the man was a hardened villain, who brought his 
fate upon himself by his own daring defiance of the 
soldiers sent to arresthim. You are young and inex- 
perienced. Let this open your eyes to the truth that 
men are not always worthy of friendship because 
they are, in manners, above their station; nor heroes 
and knight-errants because they render you some 
slight service. This Carrell, or Ishmael, is, I assure 
you, well known here. My son probably could do 
little for him even if he wished.” 

Mrs. Carew’s letter, instead of soothing Isabel’s 
wind, only increased her distress. She rejected as 
false and worthless the stories of Carrell’s depravity ; 
her instinct divined the secret of his resistance, and 
she saw in it nothing but his determination to die 
rather than submit to degradation. But now some 
horrible punishment hung over him—she knew not 
what. The uncertainty was worse to her than the 
knowledge of his death. Soshe wrote another letter 
to Mrs. Carew, hinting, in her deep despair, that she 
was tempted even to sacrifice herself—her honor, life, 
everything, if it could but procure pardon for this 
man. 

Now this letter disturbed the mind of her corre- 
spondent. 

“The girl is madly in love with this fellow,” 
thought Mrs. Carew; “there is no knowing what 
may come of it yet.” Then she wrote a temporizing 
reply, assuring her correspondent that there was no 
immediate danger, that Carrell was safely lodged in 
the barrack: hospital, where, if he recovered, it would 
probably be Jong before he would be well enough to 
present himself before a court-martial. ‘‘ There will 
be time enough then,” said the lady, “to try to ob- 
tain some mitigation of his sentence. Trust to me. 
I am to remain here for some time, and will keep you 
informed.” 

This letter brought relief for awhile to Isabel’s 
mind. Mrs. Carew’s plans were, as usual, cunningly 
conceived. She thought to amuse her correspondent 
with vague assurances of this kind, until it would be 
too late for the young lady to present herself in the 
dangerous character of a penitent and a suppliant at 
the feet of her son. But like other plans of that 
lady they were not without flaws. The more ingen- 
ious the scheme the more liable to those unforeseen 
mishaps which require, asin the case of Widgett and 
the letter, a constant vigilance to counteract them. 
Bat this vigilance was now impossible, for the rea- 
son that Isabel was in London and the Honorable 
Mrs. Carew at Burley. 

Soitcame about that nearly a month after the 
fatal day of her departure from the barracks, Isabel 
obtained from another source information about Car- 
rell, which happened not to be in accordance with a 
soothing letter which she had only that morning re- 
ceived from the colonel’s mother. In fact, it entirely 
contradicted Mrs. Carew’s letter, and left Isabel no 
doubt that her correspondent, whether actuated by 
good motives or by bad, was deceiving her. This 
news came from honest Stedman, who, being in Lon- 
don for awhile with the barge, which was safely 
moored in dock in the neighborhood of Saint George’s 


| the soldiers. 





in the East, had taken much trouble to find Isabel 


and confer with her on the forlorn position of the 
wounded man. 

Stedman related to her the whole story of that 
struggle in the brick field, as he hai heard it from 
He told her how Ishmael’s wounds 
had, at first, been believed to be futal, and how it had 
been cruelly determined to remove him, in spite of 
his dangerous condition. And lastly, he told her 
how the man who had given information of his hid- 
ing-place was one Widgett, who was employed in 
some business at Borley. Only this was wanting to 
confirm Isabel’s suspicions. She knew now that it 
was indeed her love that had destroyed him. 

The bargeman had been well-infurmed on all that 
had passed by Captain Clayter’s servant, who fre- 
quently repaired to Borley with messages for the 
colonel from bis waster. Stedman had even con- 
trived to send a trifling sum of money to the hospi- 
tal orderly, in the hope that it might induce him to 
be patient with the sufferer. In this way he had 
learnt that Carrell was slowly recovering strength; 
that a court-martial would probably take place in a 
few days; that there was a profound impression of 
the heinousness of Carrell’s offences prevailing at the 
barracks, and a conviction that his sentence would 
be one of extraordinary severity. Moreover, he had 
learnt that Carrell’s bitter enemy, the ferocious Jack- 
son, had openly prophesied that, once tied up to the 
triangles, this man would never again disturb the 
peace of Burley Barracks. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FLIGHT. 


THE certainty of Carrell’s impending fate seemed 
to endow Isabel with new strength and determina- 
tion. She res:lved to take the dreaded step of ap- 
pealing to her father. ‘‘If he despises me—spurns 
me from him,” she thought, “‘ what then? Can my 
cup be more bitter than his?” 

Frere was eeated in the long room of which he 
made a library and office. As she entered, he re- 
ceived her coldly as he would have received a client 
who had come to make a proposition of business. 

* Have you thought further of this matter?” he 
asked. 

‘* Father,” said Isabel, ‘‘ I bave come to you to im- 
plore you to use your influence to obtain mercy for 
one of whose misery I have been the unhappy cause 
There are those who have resolved to murder him. 
A word from you may avail sumething. Will you 
refuse me this, wretched, broken-hearted as you see 
me now?” 

Frere stared at her in astonishment for a moment, 
and rising from his seat, walked over to the fireplace, 
folded his arms as he stood there, and said— 

** You mean this man Ishmael, or Carrell, the de- 
serter?” 

Isabel flung herself upon her knees before him, 
and, wringing her hands, bent low to avoid his gaze. 

“T thought so,’’ said the father, interpreting her 
silence. ‘I had guessed before the secret of your 
tully and obstinacy. Why am I to plead for this 
man, whose very name is the echo of my disgrace?” 

“O no, no!” exclaimed Isabel. “1 have been 
fuolish, perhaps undutiful. I have thwarted you 
tvo harshly, have too soon furgotten your old kind- 
ness to me; but he has done nothing to deserve your 
anger. I will tell you all. I believed hima gentle- 
man, who tovk the disguise in which I found him to 
conceal his true station from my eycs. 1 was with 
him, as you know, in that time of storm and danger, 
saw him much at Claytersville, and, though I knew 
it not, in my secret heart I loved him.” 

*© You loved him,” repeated Frere, sarcastically. 

I will hide nothing,” continued Isibel. “ He 
was kind, considerate, faithful; there was something 
noble in his manner which attracted me. Foryive 
me. I was too happy fn the life I passed there. It 
was 80 great a change from this solitude. Every- 
thing conspired to make me love him. But he said 
nothing, never sought to win my love by word or 
deed. I parted with him coldly, even harshly, play- 
ing a part to stifle a feeling which 1 dared not trust. 
If he had pressed me at that moment, if be had but 
spoken of love, he must have wrung from me a se- 
cret which had made me blush; buat he was too gen- 
erous to deceive me; he was tov god to wish to drag 
me down to the level of his misery.” 

Her sobs stifled her utterance, but Fie e had no 
compassion. He looked at her with that woltish ex- 
pression which was peculiar to him when angry, and 
said, in a voice which made ber tremble: 

“Is this the secret of that scorn you heaped upon 
me at Borley? Taunting me with caring no longer 
tur a daughter’s honor? Honor, forsooth! where is 
that honor now? And is this the stury with which 
you would have me go to Carew, and beg fur the life 
of this vagabond? What, tell him that your lofty 
contempt for his offer of marriage was based on noth- 
ing but a degrading passion for one of his ruffians, 
one of the scum of the barracks, a common soldier, 
and a deserter. Go.” 

‘* Father, father,” she exclaimed passionately, 
‘ call me what you will; ascribe to me any baseness. 
I am weary of my life; the very daylight is hateful 
tome. I care not to defend myself, but spare him, 
for he has committed no crime deserving of this cruel 
fate. I know his high spirit, his honesty and truth. 
He is as strong as a lion and as brave, and brave men 
are always truthful. 0, if you could know him as I 
do!” 

But Frere’s patience was exhausted. 

* Enough,” he said in a loud voice; “I will hear 
no more of this fully. Go now,” he continued as Isa- 


bel strove to rise 


his sake.” 

Then she rose and walked slowly from his pres- 
ence. Her heart was two full of the thought of Car- 
rell’s danger to dwell long on the remembrance of 
her father’s harshness. How to save him? This 
was the question that rang in her ears. Had she 
done all that it was possible todo? Would prayers, 
entreaties, bribes, avail? She knew not; but an 
irresistible impulse seemed to drive ber back again to 
the scene of bis sufferings. ‘Colonel Carew would 
despise my appeal,” she thought; ‘‘ his mother has 
shown herself false to me. It may be that they 
would threst me from the place with insult and 
mockery. ButI cannot stay here. To-morrow I 
must go hence.” 

She took no counsel with any one, but that night 
made some simple preparations for her journey, and 
lay down to rest. 

She was wearied with weeping, anid soon fell asleep. 
But her sleep was feverish. ard biief. She was 
haunted by distressing dreams. In one of these she 
was once more with Ishmael on the sea, and saw him 
struck down and bleecing on the deck. And again 
that vision of the man in the cart, came before her 
eyes with horrible distinctness; then she saw Carrell 
led forth blindfolded by two men, who bade him 
kneel, and levelled their guns at him, while she 
rushed in between them, and falling down at his feet, 
implored forgiveness. She awoke terrified, and dared 
not turn to sleep again. 

It was late, and all were at rest in the house save 
her. She arose and lighted a little taper, looked at 
her timepiece, and found that it was two o'clock. 
The night was dark and chill. From her window 
she could see far and wide over innumerable house- 
tops; but no light met her eye in any of the win- 
dows save in one, where a feeble glimmer betokcned 
the presence of. some sick inmate. 

Her restlessness increased. It seemed to her that 
sbe could find no peace except in the effort to reach 
Borley again. Why rhe went thither, or what she 
could do when there, were questions still unsolved. 
Her whole purpose was vague and confused. She 
knew well, too, that there were no conveyances at 
that hour. But an unaccountable instinct led her 
to fly. 

She dressed herself hastily in deep mourning attire, 
which she had worn for her mother’s death tive years 
before. Then, unlocking a small desk, she touk trom 
it a purse of money. She opened it, and counted on 
the table fifty sovereigns, the fruit of long saving, for 
in her secluded life she had known no need of money 
until then. 

“It would be little enough,” she muttered, “ for 
the ransom of such a life.” 

The thought struck her that it might be possible 
to bribe some hospital-nurse. 
barrack-life, she was not aware that all the duties of 
nursing in barrack-hospitals are performed by sol- 
diers, and she had a wild notion that perhaps some 
woman engaged in this duty would pity her, and, 
partly from compassion, partly from a poverty that 
could not resist temptation, might consent to aid her 
in some sch for his rel le 

With this idea, she unlocked a drawer and took 
from it certain trinkets she possessed, including her 
watch and some gold ornaments, chiefly presents 
from her mother and old friends in happier days. 

She trembled as she hid them in the pocket of ber 
dress, and even looked around her, as if she had been 
engaged in some shameful act, and dreaded prying 
eyes. 

Then all being ready, she stepped out upon the 
landing and listened for awhile. No sound came up 
the great well staircase except from the ticking of 
an eight-day clock in a recess of the vestibule below. 

She passed her father’s room, and went by doors 
of chambers long shut up and neglected; tor nearly 
half the rooms of the great house were unfurnished. 
The stair creaked slightly behind her as she stepped 
on the pavement of the hall; but she had no fear. 

The house door, massive, and studded with nails, 
was fastened with a huge chain, which she lifted 
from iis hook and dropped gently. The rusty links 
clattered, but still she felt no fear. The great key 
in the lock taxed all her strength to move it; but it 
turned at last, and the door stood open. 

A large maatiff dog had his kennel in the court- 
yard. He was loosened at night, but he knew his 
mistress, and came sniffing at her dress, and lickiug 
her hands. 

* Poor Bess,” she said; 
night.” 

Then pulling the ‘iia towards her with a gradu- 
ally increasing effort, the catch of the lock slipped 
into the box, and fastened it with little noise. 

The high walls of the yard made the darkness 
deeper even than the night without. The long win- 
dows of the great house, as she took a last look at 
them, were black and spectral, and there seemed to 
her fancy to be strange faces peering through the 
glass to watch her. The few remaining leaves on 
the sycamore trees rustled from time to time in the 
# light breeze. The dog started at the sound and ut- 
tered a low growl. Then a noise, as of some cart or 
wagon afar off in the streets, made her pause awhile 
and listen. After that all was silent again, within 
and without. 

There was a little wicket in the centre of one of 
the great gates, which opened with a spring from 
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WOLVES IN FRANCE. 

In tho Aube a couple or two of greyhounds usually 
accompany the meute, both in boar and wolf hunt- 
ing; the consequence is that most frequently, when 
the game takes the open country, the greyhounds 
follow the wolf on sight, aud either seize it at once, 
or 80 impede its pace as to enable the pack to arrive 
and finish the hunt abruptly. In some cases the 
chances of an exciting ran are further diminished by 
the admission of rifles, and it too often happens that 
a solitary wolf, the sole hope of the weet, is shot dead 
in the cover before the dogs give tongue, leaving the 
huntsmen to disperse for lack of game, or to go in for 
foxes. Still, occasionally, in spite cf guns and grey- 
hounds, a fair run takes place, and in such case, the 
sport, for heat and spirit, is all the most ardent 
huntsman can desire. The wolf bursts unexpectedly 
trom the cover, and straining for some distant point 
in possibly another department, bounds straight 
ahead through all kinds of country, and leads the 
hounds a chase which often ends in their exhaustion 
and discomfiture. 

But the wolf is far less often the object of a royal 
hunt than of a popular battue. His destruction is 
sought by persons whose sole aim is to destroy him; 
and the means least likely to fail are those adopted 
for the purpose. His retreat is surrounded by the 
peasants and villagers of the locality, and sometimes 
by the united popuiation of two or three cantons, 
All sorts of weapons are called into use— old muskets, 
horse-pistols, bavonets, swords, bludgeons, and, 
above all, pitchforks. Dogs of every description join 
the hunt, from the huge farm watch-dog to the com- 
mon village cur. A circle is then formed outside, 
composed of strong nets suspended across the runs 
and issues, and in order to scare the wolf from at- 
tempting to pass elsewhere, the men hang up their 
caps and blouses in the intervening spaces. Up to 
this moment, everything is accomplished with the 
greatest precaution and the least nvise possible; but 
no sooner are the arrang ts plete than the 
dogs are let loose, and the men begin shouting and 
hallooing, and thrashing the foliage with long sticks. 
Presently the dogs grow furious. Their instinctive 
aversion for the wolf becomes redoubled by the con- 
sciousness of his presence, and when excited from 
time to time with a heavy scent, they howl and gnash 
with a sort of frenzy. This excitement of the dogs 
soon gains the men, who, from mere noise and clar- 
or, proceed gradually to yells and imprecations. 
They then set to, regularly abusing the wolf in 
terms; and the less disposed he is to quit the cover, 
the more vebement are the invectives heaped upon 
him. The prevailing apostrophe is, ‘‘ Bouge la, 
affreuse bete qui manges les moutons ;” but many oth- 
ers, given in patois, require rendering to be under- 
stood; such, for instance, as the following, “Show 
up and fight, you great bony cadger;” “Come out 
and pay the dogs, you mangy thief;” “ Fire his tail, 
the carrion howler;” ‘Out with him, burn him, 
poke bis ribs; ah, the eternal vermin!” ‘ Peuh, the 
son of a polecat, how he stinks!’? This last compli- 
ment alludes to the wolf’s offensive odor, which, as 
Bnffon remarks, is truly disgusting, and which issues 
with overpowering strength from any place he may 
have occupied for several successive days. The wolf 
meanwhile renains insensible to the abuse of his 
persecutors. A mortal fear detains him, and, in 
spite of the terrffic din around his lair, he lies close 
and immovable within a few yards of the enemy. 
Sometimes, when the weods are too dry to permit 
the use of fire, it becomes necessary to probe the 
thicket with aticks and pitchforks; but in times of 
moisture, the men make powder-paste balls, and 
throw them, lighted, into the wolf’s retreat. This 
method, if well employed, soon dislodges him. The 
intent posture of the dogs prepares the spectators for 
a sudden bolt, and the next instant the wolf dashes 
through the ring, and becoming entangled in the 
nets, the scene closes in confusion, amidst stifled 
groans and hard breathing. The conduct of the dogs 
is peculiar. The small ones howl strangely, hiding 
their tails and trembling with convulsion; the large 
ones appear transported with a kind of rabid ecstacy; 
their jaws grind and chop, their eyes become wild 
and bloo'tshot, and their hair bristles on all their 
limbs. When once, however, the dogs have fairly 
killed the wolf, they refuse to touch his dead body. 
Not so the men; these thump and fork the carcass | 
until the skin becomes utterly worthless fur the 
furrier, and nothing remains in the way of profit but | 
the smal! premium claimable at the Mairie. A cord 
is then attached to the poor animal’s hind legs, by 
which he is trailed home in triumph; and the money 
received from the mayor, augmented by donations 
solicited trom door to door, is epent in drunken rev- 
elry over his mutilated remains. 
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A MAIDEN’'s SoOLILOQUY—Voetry in Prose.—’Tis 
wondrous strange how great the change since I was | 
in my teens; then I had a beau, and a billet dour, and ' 
joined the gayest scenes. But lovers now have ceased 
to vow; no way they now contrive—to poison, hang, | 
or drown themselves —because I’m thirty-five. Once, i 
if the night was eer so bright, | ne’er abroad could ] a 
roam, without—“ the bliss, the honor, miss, of seeing 
you safe home.” But now I go, through rain and 
snow—fatigued and scarce alive—tbrough all the 
dark without a spark—because I'm thirty-five. 
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VIOLENCE AT THE SOUTH. 

The papers are teeming with tales of violence at 
the South, and with the tendency of correspondents 
to work up certain effects for the securing of partic- 
ular results, they doubtless are made to appear much 
worse than they are. Were we to accept one half 
that is reported through what are termed reliable 
correspondents, as truth, we should have to admit 
that all the gentler attributes of humanity had died 
out of the Southern breast, an:l that the entire com- 
munity had become one vast Ku-Klux Klan, devo- 
ted to the immolation of Northerners, or those who 
sympathize in any way with the North. We do not 
believe any such thing, even while regretting that 
there should be cause fur much that is said and 
written. 

It is an unfortunate state of mind for an individ- 
ual to be in, when he thinks that he is better than 
his nvighbor, and parades all of his neighbor’s weak- 
nesses in order to show how strong he himself is. So 
with communities. Thus the North is committing 
a great wistake when it stands up like a big 
Pharisee, with an “ J-am-holier-than-thou” ex- 
pression, and presumes to condemn the South, its 
brother, because here and there a community or in- 
dividuals act out some violence that gives morality, 
and propriety, and civilization a shock. The North, 
from its Jofty moral perch, rebukes the whole body 
fur the sake of the off:nding member, and waves 
them out of the mora! and political pale with the 
authority of a Podsnap. 

Have we no violence at the North, mo public sins, 
no secret iniquities, nothing that we should «deplore 
in sackcloth and ashes? ‘Therefore, before we go 
picking the mote out of our bruther’s eye, we should 
remove the beam out of our own, which is evangel- 
ical scripture, and very good Yankee common sense, 
also. The South, in its construction, possesses all the 

l ts of good that the North can possibly 
boast; and that all this God-given, living virtue can 
be transtormed into Ku-Kluxism, ignoring ali hu- 
mane claims, is 80 preposterous—so upjust—so blas- 
phemous, that he who prcmulgates the idea should 
be held a foe to truth, and tieated with contempt 
and scorn. We are ashamed of the wickedness that 
can seize upon the fact of certain violences thus to 
condemn an entire people, and ashamed of a people 
that are so ready to believe all the ill they hear, 
and all they imagine of those whom they should 
meas ure by some rule of Christian charity. 

Of thcse who commit the outrages, how small their 
number, con pared with the great whole; and yet 
they would have us believe that all the Christian 
attributes have become extinct, and that every 
Southerner, not reconstructed, sits with bowie knite 
and pistol in hand, ready to rush out and destroy bis 
neighbor and friend, and the stranger within his 
gates, for no reason but spite because he did not suc- 
ceed in setting up a new government. For this rea- 
son they are to have a military surveillance, and all 
are to be held criminal for the sake of the tew. 

The disorders of the South doubtless pruceed from 
the demoralization that followed the war—and we at 
the North are suffering from the same cause, though 
with better means for protection. With courts of 

justice reestablished, and the support of law under 
a restored civil government, crime and disorder 
would soon diminish, and things go on there as here. 
But where all is disorder, confusion and uncertainty 
im government, church, social life—everything, how 
can it be others ise than that the turbulently disposed 





Be make tuibulent demonstrations, undirected in 


any orderly channel. An unbappy state of things, 
which will correct itself with the return of correct 
habits, and render the Svuth as orderly as the North. 
Watters are no worse there than they were in Cal- 
ifornia, and the refining in fluences of growth, and 
‘he natural tendency to order, through which growth 
comes, will lead the people into right practices, and 
there will then be no reason for complaint or misrep- 
resentation, but the South will rival the North in 
propriety and progress—not through wilitary, but 
moral force. 


CHARLES BROADBENT. 
During Charles G. Halpine’s connection with the 
Carpet-Bag he employe’ quite a number of aliases— 
the favorite one being ‘ Charles Breatbent,” har- 
monious with “Prof Wideswarth,” assumed by bis 
double. ‘ Coryphz#us Boreum ” was another, as also 
was the letter “H.,” which he appended to his 
weightier productions. Charles Broadbent gave the 
expression to bis lighter fancies, and they were quite 
numerous. There was a triad of noms de plume, of 
which (©. B, was the centre, and, cach afternoon, 
those they represented took a walk around the foun- 
tain on the Common in confidential chat. These 
were * Broadbent,” “ Paul Creyton ” and “ Prof. 
Wideswarth.” At sunsetting ono day, when the 
fountain was more than usually beautiful, Broad- 
bent made the proposition that all three should write 
a sonnet about the fountain, each independent of the 
other. The result follows: 





THREE OF US AT THE FOUNTAIN. 
BY WIDESWARTH. . 


Come, Broadbent, Creyton, sit ye by my side, 
And view yon column with its foamy crest, 
Upspringing from the Frog Pond’s glassy tide, 

To fall again in snow upon its breast. 
O, it is very beautiful! and mark 

The golden glow it borrows from the west, 
As the red sunlight dwindles to a spark, 

And fevered day sinks languidly to rest. 
Yet that hoarse measure sadly fills my ear— 

My soul with dark emotions is oppressed ; 

A voice comes mingling with the murmur here— 
A stern and solemn voice that may not jest: 
Wideswarth—it says—‘tis thus you vainly climb, 

To fall as flat as this upon the tide of rhyme! 





THE FOUNTAIN ON BOSTON COMMON. 
BY PAUL CREYTON. 
The heart of Childhood is a virgin soil, 
All bright with birds, and brooks, and sunny showers— 
A Paradise, whose vernal vines and flowers 
The hounds of youthful folly spurn and spoil; 
And Manhood tears it with the plough of teil, 
And builds thereon a city—towers of pride 
And temples for his idols, side by side, 
And streets that thunder with Life’s mad turmoil; 
But noble souls like yours, O honored friends! 
One pure, bright fountain in the midst will brave, 
All green begirt, like this which, now at eve, 
A liquid silver willow, heavenward tends, 
Its murmu ous branches in the moonlight bends, 
Aud to the peaceful scene a sweet enchantment lends. 





TO WIDESWARCH AND CREYLON— 
THE FOUNTAIN. 
BY CHARLES BROADBENT. 

Green-wooded fountain! with how glad a rush 
“Thou leapest up from the surrounding clay, 

Cleaving toward heaven thy rainbow colored way, 
And gleaming brightly in the crimson flush 
Spread o'er the west.—Anon, the starry hush 

Of night will lull thee, and thy drifted spray 

No more shall fall, like an alighting fay, 

On the dry leaves now revelling in thy gush! 
Say, friends, if Love's rich fountain e’er shall fail 
To fling its freshening waters from the heart, 

In sorrow’s night shall its fond tide depart, 
And its bright plumage cease to fan the gale ?— 
Shall we who shared its noontide ever know 
That Love, like it, alas! has but asummer flow ? 





HELMBOLD’s BucHU.—In days past, among the 
unenlightened, and up to the present time, in our 
day and generation, no ene article of drug has been 
in as frequent use, or considered more reliable, than 
Bucha. Scarcely a druggist among us but manu- 
factures and has on sale a fluid extract of Bachu. 
None of these, however, have attained the rare cele- 
brity as that of which H T. Helmbold, of 594 Broad- 
way, New York, is manutacturer and proprietor. His 
contains other ingredients, all of which are freely 
meutioned in bis advertisement, and are named in 
the dispensatory in use by all colleges of pharmacy 
and by regular physicians Add to this the fact that 
these same regular physicians are recommending it 
in 4)] cases of Giseases of the kiuneys and their con- 
necting organs, is certainly an evidence that this 
medicine possesses Virtucs seldom accorded to adver- 
tised remedies. 

There are counterfeits of this, the genuine, in ex- 
istence; so those buying should see they get none 
other than that of Helmbold’s. His may be readily 
known, as each bettle has bis name blown upon the 
glass.—Springsield Republican. 





SIX PER CENT 1N GOLD.—Principal payable also 
incom. The First Mortgage Thirty-Year Coupon 
Bonds of the Central Paditic Reticend Coropany are 
offered to a litnited extent at 103, and accrued inter- 
est from July 1, in currency. At this rate thev yield 
an income of nearly nine per cent upon the inv: stment, 
and bave the strongest guarar tees “ft safety, resiabil- 
ity, and market estimation. ‘be Buenas are already 
taverably known bere and in Europe. an! nossess 
attractions and advantages over any Securities now 
offered, 4 
‘They represent the first claim upon the Western 
and most productive balf «f the National Pacitic 
Railroad Line now rapicly appreacbing completi n. 
‘Lhe earnings upon the 190 miles in operation in July 
were over $260 060 in gow, and the net profits, atter 
deducting operating expenses tor the current year, 
are estimated at three times the annual interest 
lia bilities thereupon. 





_For sale by FISK & Hatch, No. 5 Nassau street, 
New York. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


ParRIs FAsHions.—Our latest advices from Paris 
represent that few changes bave taken place in the 
fashionable world, but a correspondent sends the 
following news, such as it is: ‘* A few ladies are ven- 
turesome enough to dress in costumes with cameo 
stripes, which sometimes add very much to the ¢ ftect 
of the toilet. I have seen a fair-haired young lady 
with a pink skirt of two shades, and a pink hat with 
ornaments of a darker shade. The aprons make all 
at once their appearance again, not only for home 
costumes, but also for travelling costumes. The lat- 
ter are short and very becoming. Imagine an upper 
skirt, looped up’over a short skirt with black stripes ; 
a@ corselet open about the upper part of the chest 
with facings of black satin; a linen collar with a very 
small black satin neck-tie, a belt of black satin 
buck!ed in front, and a small apron corresponding 
with the style of the costume, and borvered with a 
light hicoree allround., A hat with very narrow bor- 
der and long floating veil and black kid gaiters make 
this very becoming toilet complete. The following 
is the description of a costume which cannct fail to 
meet with success, particularly when it is worn by as 
graceful a lady as that is for whom it was invented: 
—The skirts are composed of white muslin; the lower 
one is all round and ornamented with a widdle-sized 
flounce, bordered by a vapory ribbon of tulle, while 
the upper skirt resembles a cloak a /a Waiteau, and 
has a flounce of the above description. The upper 
skirt is looped up by knots of straw, which are like- 
wise fuund on the corselet and on the halt-long 
sleeves. Iam at a loss to say anything about hats. 
Those for the city are nothing more than puffs of 
flowers more or less spread over the head. They are 
fastened on bunches of ringlets which take the place 
of the chignon, or on long twists of bair. As for the 
small hats, called round hats, there is a nameless va- 
riety of forms. That which appears preferable to 
any other has a rather high crown, with looped-up 


style in regard to the form as well as to the disposi- 
tion of the ornaments. The shepherd bat, with a 
bunch of flowers at the side, is hkewise very becom- 
ing. On the other hand, the Mandarin hat is often 
worn, in spite of its being very ungraceful. The 
musqueteer, the Tudor, and the tri-cornered deserve 
to be mentioned, although the latter style should not 
be worn except by young ladies with pretty faces.”’ 

Fast LIFE AT SARATOGA.—Says a Saratoga corre- 
spondent :—‘* My attention was called to-day to a 
handsome span of blacks with a placard on them 
‘for sale.? Every few days one of these teams goes 
by, and what a tale they tell. <A tast lite and gam- 
bling soon produce this result. Two fellows came 
here with a tew thousands and a handsowe team 
ready for a ‘nice time.’ In four days the horses pa- 
raded the streets with the siguiticant label ‘ for sale.’ 
Those two words mean a great deal, and the first 
thought is ‘somebody's broke.’ The uext, ‘who is 
1c?” > 

THE GRECIAN BEND.—S»me one explairs how the 
“Grecian Bend” is produced: A belt is tustened 
about the waist, under the skirts From this belt, 
down either side the hips, two straps, furnished with 
buckles, descend and are attached to strong bands, 
made fast around the lower thighs. As the buckles 
of the straps are tightened, the hips are drawn up, 
and held in position. 

REVIVAL OF AN OLD CuUSTOM.—A Paris corre- 
spondent writes that an attempt is being made to 
restore the high tortoise shell comb of our grandmo- 
thers. A few headdresses a la chinoise, with bow of 
hair on the top of the head backed by a high comb, 
are seen in the store windows of our court hair- 
dressers, and one or two of the ultra elevated adhe- 
rents are determined to favor the movement. 

AN ARDENT LOVER.—One writing from the wa- 
tering-place of Luchon tells this story: A very pretty 
traveller was sitting with a very sickly-looking 
cocodes at a small round table, and she was biting in 
some glowing red radishes, her hair, which was really 
all her own, hung round ber shoulders and curled 
and waved luxuriantly. ‘What splendid locks,” 
exclaimed the young man, touching the glossy ring- 
lets under the Spanish mantilla; ‘‘ they look posi- 
tively nice. If the longest hair in your head were to 
fall in my soup, Theodora, I realiy would not take it 
out.” 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A St. Louis hus- 

band, after a quarrel with bis wife, took a singular 

revenge by putting crape on his door and announcing | 
her death. This so enraged the lady that she imme- 
diately eloped with an aflinity.——The belle of the 
children’s ball at Long Branch was a pert miss of 
“sixteen—months! Her dress cost $200.—An active 
Dubuque youth whi; ped his stepmother and sister 
soundly, and concluded bis eccentricities by eloping 
with another man’s wife ——Never such a season for 
matrironuial engagements the watering-place letters 
say. N-ne trunks and seventy dresses are accredited 
to one lady at Saratoga.—A Baltimore woman de- 
déected her sister in too familiar intercourse with ber 
husband, and compelled the poor girl to jump off the 
whart.—— Saratoga has $4.500,000 worth of diamonds 
just now.—*‘ Surprise weddings ”’ are an Ohio nov- 
elty.——Eugenie cooked some fish recently at one of 
her picnics, und the courtiers ate them bones and 





borders, reminding you somewhat of the Tyrolese: 


MEN’S NERVES. 
No man can be sure of his nerves at all times. We 
lave, within our own personal experience, known cf 
Lore cases than one where wen, with ample profes- 
sional training, have been in the jaws of death trom 
no other reason than this. One of these men was an 
architect, thoroughly used to walk about all parts of 
houses in course of construction, who told us that he 
had once, when walking along a plank which j ined 
two walls at a great height from the ground, felt a 
sudden sense of danger, upon which his senses left 
him, and only returned after some seconds, when be 
awoke, so to speak, in the arms of one of his masons, 
who bad most fortunately seen bis state in time to 
carry him across the plank at the risk of bis own 
life. A second and more curious case requires a little 
previous explanation. Some years ago, the paintings 
on the inside of the dome of St. Paul’s wanted re- 
pair, and it was contrived, in order to save the trou- 
ble and expense of scaffolding built up from the floor, 
that a sort of suspended scaffold should be mad-, 
supported by the ledge, about half a yard in width, 
of the upper surtace of the cornice just below the 
dome, and hanging by ropes which ran through holes 
in the upper part of the dome. A ship’s carpenter— 
an old hand at such matters—undertook the job, aud 
begau it, by stepping out of a small door at the foot 
of the dome, upon the ledge in question, from which 
there was a clear fall of two hun:tred feet to the pave- 
ment beneath. He walked a few steys along the 
ledge, and then, being a broad-shouldered man, 
found that the inward curve of the dome made him 
unable to stand upright, and cafised him to lean over 
dangerously, with au altered and unsteady centre of 
gravity. Seized all at once with an overpowering 
sense of fear, he managed, nevertheless, to turn his 
face to the dome and to rest, being once more able to 
stand upright, till he bad a little recovered his senses. 
Then, to his horror, he fuund that he had forgotten 
on which side of him the door was, or how far off it 
was, and by trying to get toit by short sidelong steps, 
took the wrong direction, and literally walked in 
search of it round the whole base of the done, falling 
into the door at last, utterly prostrated, and feeling, 
as he said, “ ten years older.” He made the scaffold 
afterwards, and used to tell the story of bis fright 
while walking about on the ledge in the most uncon- 
cerned way. 


SNOW ON THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


It was reported last winter that the sheds built by 
the Pacific Railroad Company to protect their tracks 
from the deep snows of the Sierra Nevada mountains 
were crushed by the weight of snow that fell upon 
them, and that some other method of protection 
would have to be devised. It seems, however, by a 
letter in the San Francisco Bulletin, that this plan ot 
shielding the track has not been abandoned. Tle 
company are now engaged in erecting sheds over the 
cuttings and other exposed points. They are of 
heavy timber framework, with pointed gable roofs, 
and look as if they could withstand almost any pres- 
sure of snow. Nearly forty miles of the track wil! 
have to be thus covered, and the quantity of timber 
required will be enormous. Not less than twenty- 
two sawmills, most of them worked by steam, are 
run night and day, employing nearly two thourard 
men, and yet they do not work up the needs of the 
company. Ina few weeks twenty-eight mills wil! be 
running. It is estimated that it will r quire no less 
than eight hundred thousand feet of lumber to con- 
struct a mile of sheds. So great is the demand that 
the country on both sides of the track is being rapid- 
ly denuded of its forests. 








THINKING AND DoInG.—It is not what people eat, 
but what they digest, that makes them strong. It is 
not what they gain, but what they save, that makes 
them rich. It is not what they read, but what they 
remember, that wakes them learned. It is not what 
they profess, but what they practise, that makes 
them righteous. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CoMER’S NAVIGATION SIMPLIFIED. A Manual of 
instruction in Navigation as Practised at Sea. 
Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Containing 
all the Tables, Explanations and L)llustrati-ns 
necessary for the Easy Understanding an! Use of 
the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy; with numerous Exam}:]-s, worked out 
by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Alma- 
nac, tor several vears ahead. Compiled at Comer’s 
Commercial College, Boston. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 
A book of undoubted merit, and one well calculat- 
ed to give the student of Navigation practical exam- 
ples that shall admit him at once to the business of 
the sea. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

THE ABborr. A Rerance, By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

This is a continuation of the cheap Waverley Series 
—tor sale by Lee & Shepard. 
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BALLOU 8 MONTHLY for September is at hand, and 
@ pearl it is. Tue leeding illustrated article is a 
rollicking German story, ertities. ‘A Tale of Lager 
Bier,” groterqvely illustrated. The other illustrated 
articles are * Keyhjavik in Iceland,” “A Chapter in 
Natural Histery,” aud * September.” Another in- 
stallment ot “A Woman's Error,” ard the continna- 
tion of that most delightful story of the year, * Old 
Hugh’s Look Off.”.t gether vith half a score «t 
charming stories, sketcnes and poems. go to u ake up 
@ feast seldum to be met-vith. Only S10 aveartr 
@ magazine of one hundred pass aed tnealeniab'e 
merit. Address, Ellio't, Thomes & Talbot, 65 Con- 
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gress street, Buston, Mass.—Missuurt Democracy. 
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(Written tor The Fiag of 
MALADIE DU } 


BY HENRY HAKRRIBON 


My heart is sad this cheerles 
A thousand miles away 
From that green vale where ! 
It sighs for that dear mother 
W hose sweet, sad smile of hk 
A thousand miles away 


I see her midst her househe! 
A thousand miles awa: 
And fain would know how + 
This Sabbath morn, while b 
A wanderer is in this lone w 
A thousand miles awa) 


1 hear her voice—its gentle | 
A thousand miles aways 
Breathes now for bim, heres 
A prayer that be may soon st 
Nor she tn sorrow longer te 
A thousand miles awa 


He, too, my first and faithtu 
A thousand miles aways 
Who to my youthful steps d 
A father's care—I see him n 
And mark the gray hairs on 
A thousand miles away 


And each endearing househ: 
A thousand miles awa 
Which time nor distance car 
How in my memory dwell t! 
And must while love asserts 
A thousand miles awa) 


Each scene, and well-remen 

A thousand miles awa) 

The quiet farm, the garden | 

+ The pine-clad hills, the verd 
The stream meandering thr 

A thousand miles awa 


All these pass in the mind's 
A thousand miles awa 
Recalling, with a dim, sad b 
Sweet memories of the gold 
‘Lill tears suffuse the eyes at 
A thousand miles awa) 


By Upper Mississippi's stra 
A thousand miles awa) 
Where all is rude, save Nati 
Untrimmed, uncultured, ye! 
1 stand with him of straight 
A thousand miles awa 


lle, Nature's rude, untutore 
A thousand miles awa 
Whose cheek is bronzed, wh: 
Still roams a hunter of the « 
But gone the glory of his ra 
A thousand miles awa 


The ancient spirit of his sir: 
A thousand miles awa 
No more his life nor soul ins 
But tame, submissive, vile : 
Unnerved bis arm, unstrun, 
A thousand miles awa 


It is no marvel, then, that l 
A thousand iniles awa 
From this waste land shoul 
Mine exes to gladden witht 
Those dearest ones once mo 
A thousand miles awa 
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My heart is sad this cheerless morn, 
A thousand miles away 
From that green vale where I was born; 
It sighs for that dear mother’s face, 
Whose sweet, sad smile of love I trace, 
A thousand miles away. 


I see her midst her household cares, 

A thousand miles away, 
And fain would know how well she fares 
This Sabbath morn, while he, her child, 
A wanderer is in this lone wild, 

A thousand miles away. 


I hear her voice—its gentle tone, 

A thousand miles away, 
Breathes now for him, her absent one, 
A prayer that he may soon return, 
Nor she in sorrow longer mourn, 

A thousand miles away. 


He, too, my first and faithful friend, 
A thousand miles away, 

Who to my youthful steps did lend 

A father's care—I see him now, 

And mark the gray hairs on his brow, 
A thousand miles away. 


And each endearing household grace, 
A thousand miles away, 

Which time nor distance can efface; 

How in my memory dwell their names, 

And must while love asserts its claims, 
A thousand miles away. 


Each scene, and well-remembered spot, 
A thousand miles away— 

The quiet farm, the garden plot, 

The pine-clad hills, the verdant dale, 

The stream meandering through the vale, 
A thousand miles away— 


All these pass in the mind’s review, 
A thousand miles away, 
Recalling, with a dim, sad hue, 
Sweet memories of the golden past, 
Till tears suffuse the eyes at last, 
A thousand miles away. 


By Upper Mississippi's strand, 
A thousand miles away, 
Where all is rude, save Nature's land 
Untrimmed, uncultured, yet most fair, 
I stand with him of straight black hair, 
A thousand miles away. 


He, Nature's rude, untutored child, 
A thousand miles away, 
Whose cheek is bronzed, whose life is wild, 
Still roams a hunter of the chase, 
But gone the glory of his race, 
A thousand miles away. 


The ancient spirit of his sires, 
A thousand miles awa: , 
No more his life nor soul inspires ; 
But tame, submissive, vile and low, 
Unnerved his arm, unstrung his bow, 
A thousand miles away. 


It is no marvel, then, that I, 

A thousand miles away, 
From this waste land should seek to fly, 
Mine ey es to gladden with that vale, 
Those dearest ones once more to hail, 

A thousand miles away. 
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A HEART OF ICE. 


BY HESTER EARLE, 








CHAPTER 1. 
THE SWALLOW 8 NEST. 


AUBERG., situated jnland, is a 
thriving New England town. I 
ight give you its precise local- 
ity, but it does not signity. If I 
proposed writing a geography 
instead of a story, it might. Ge- 
ography-writing, however, is not 
my forte. 

The Honorable Mr. Melden 
had condescended to make Vau- 
berg his place of residence. That 
is more to our purpose. Viewed 
in the light of this important 
fact, Vauberg becomes a central 
point in the universe—a hub, in 
fact, whose importance cannot 
be over-estimated. 

In the midst cf his constituency, the Honorable T. 
Swallow Malden supported a style of living that bas 
often been described as princely. The great house 
in which he lived, with its fine grounds laid out and 
embellished by an Englisp landscape gardener, was 
the pride of the town. To this imposivg family seat, 
Mrs. Malden, with an inspiration akin to poesy, had 
given the fairy name of ‘The Swallow’s Nest!” It 
was not her fault if the happy conception was vilely 
parodied by some protane political opponents, who 











rung the changes upon it with suc’ vile paraphrase 
as “The Viper’s Nest,” “The Vampire's Nest,” 
The Hornet’s Nest,” and ether ing: niogs elabora- 
tions of the prime idea. Mrs. Mal en’s was not the 
first poetical device that has been spoiled by a villa- 


-|nons parody. @ 


The Swallow’s Nest, Mrs. Malden bad been fre- 
qnently assured, was as like as possible to the ances- 
tral mansion of the Earl of Quillotiquill, on the 
Thames. She endeavored not to show immoderate 
satisfaction whenever this resemblance was made a 
subject of comment in ber hearing; but human na- 
ture is weak, and American human nature, it cannot 
be denied, has a weakness tor hereditary nobility. 
Mrs. Malden herself bad once entertained a veritable 
lord at her house, and frequently referred to the in- 
cident afterward, I am sure with a great deal more 
pride than Abraham ever showed in mentioning the 
visit of the three angels, 

For the support of his princely style of living, it 
was believed that the Honorable T. Swallow Malden 
had a princely fortune. He knew better, however. 
Mr-:. Malden also knew better. Each was well aware 
that, financially, the shrewdest diplomacy was re- 
quired to keep their honorable heads above water. 
Both knew as well that unless that opportunity were 
to come in their affairs ‘ which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune,” no shrewdness of diplomacy 
would avail to keep them many years afloat. What 
then? The country owed them a living. Had not 
Mr. Malden sacriticed years of Cincinnatian retire- 
ment, in order tu lend to the councils of the nation 
the support of his wisdom? And had he not, on that 
account, claims upon its people? If, therefore, over 
schemes of self-interest the hovorable gentleman did 
sometimes wrinkle bis massive brow—he was got up 
in a massive style, and had a brow to correspond, 
you perceive—let it be understood that he was no 
ordinary sharper. It may be that the money fora 
poor man’s horse, or farm, or merchandize now and 
then fell into his hands, in such a way that the latter 
could not help feeling as if a conviderable part of the 
value of such property had slipped through his own 
tingers. But should not the poor man atoresaid have 
felt very grateful for such an opportunity of reqait- 
ing, though never so humbly, the public services of 
so honorable a citizen? Ingratitude-is, however, the 
sin of the world, and I fear that this privilege was 
not always appreciated as it might have been. 

Besides the investments by which he sumetimes 
turned a penny—and these were by no means 8» 
remunerative as he could have wished- Mr. Maiden 
had expectations. Some alchemy must be found so 


he was often reminded by Mrs. Malden—to turn* 


those expectations into gold. They had a position in 
society. S ciety expected them to continue to livein 
elegance, and they could not afford to disappvint it. 
They were, moreover, educating their daughter for 
society. And, apropos of her, it will be as weil, per- 
haps, to make no mystery of the tact that Claudine 
Livingstone was not theif daughter at all. Mrs. 
Malden had in former years become the wife of Mal- 
thus Livingstone, and consequeutly the stepmother 
of bis infant daughters, aged two and four years. At 
the death of her husband, a yer later, these morsels 
ot humanity were left on Ler Lands. 
that time living in a westeru city. She could not be 
burdened with the care of both children; the older 
ove was therefore sent into the country to board. 
And not long atterward, while herself down with 
sickness, Mrs. Livingstone received news that the 
child was dead; an ailliction that she lamented the 
more because she had been herself unable to smooth 
the little sufferer’s path to the grave, though she was 
axsured that the tenderest care had been bestowed 
upon her lost darling. As soon as she was suiti- 
ciently recovered, Mrs. Livingstone took the little 
Claudiue and went east, where, to save the asper- 
sions so often cast undeservediy upon stepmothers, 
she assumed that the child was her own, and brought 
her up in that belief. Mr. Malden might or might 
hot have been inturmed uf the true state of the case 
when he became the husband of the gay widow. 
Claudine certainly had no suspicion of the truth, nor 
had any acquaintances of the family. Nature had 
made Claudine Livingstone rarely beautiful; Mrs. 
Maldew’s training had made her such as we shall see. 
Let us seek her. 

We shall not find her in her own room, in which, 
again, the poetical fancy of Mrs. Malden has been 
disporting itself, making it seem the fit abode of 
some translated Nereid. The velvet carpet was thick 
and mossy, and in color a rich sea-green, with rifts 
of pale gold breaking through it, like sunshine on 
the water. The wall-paper represerrted masses of 
white foam upon a watered surtace; the tvilet-table 
was a marble slab supported by a branching stem of 
coral; a grotto of shell-work enclosed a bookcase 
with writing-desk attached—the whole of some dark 
wood, inlaid with pearl. For vases, the mantel held 
a pair of deep-mouthed shells, mounted upon silver 
feet. Undoubtedly the whole was a triumph of taste- 
tulart. Muss. Malden’s friends had often assured her 
so, and they were authority in matters of taste. One 
more enthusiastic than the others, declared that she 
could quite hear the sea roar when she entered the 
apartment, which, Vauberg being, as we have said, 
situated inland, was highly probable. 

But not in the character of sea-nymph to all this 
briny enchantment do we find Claudine Livingstone. 
She is not tbere, nor in the stately parlors, nor yet in 
the spacious library. Neither is she strolling about 
the grounds, though that would be, perhaps, the 
orthodox thing tor a heroine. The main house was 
terminated by a cupola, with a spiral staircase as- 
cending to the roof; but over the servants’ chambers 


She was at, 
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there was a rougb attic, lighted by a single skylight, 

and there, sitting half doable, with her tace lying 
, upon her lap, at lest we find her, 
If the girl is in grief, as ber posture seems to indi- 
i cate, the emotion finds no other expression. The 
stillness of her whole figure is suggestive of som e- 

thing inanimate. You feel like touching her with 
| your fingers to see whether she be flesh or marble. 
| But by-and-by she crics out, and ber toncs are lke 
the wail of a hunted spirit: 

“ Meanness, always meanness! 
on every haul?” 

A bitter cry from one 80 young. Claudine Living- 
stone was only fourteen, and scarcely more than 
achild; but she had none of the kittenish playful- 
ness, none of the winning joyousness of that light- 
hearted age. All childist softness would seem to 
have been chilled out of her nature by some frost- 
bearing intiuence. 

“Claudine! Where are you, Claudine?” 

She heard the call, but did not offer any response, 
Her posture was unchanged until steps ascended the 
attic stairs; then she raised her head, and contronted 
Mrs. Malden. 

“ What are you doing here?” 

* Nothing.” 

** What do you come here for?”’ 

* Nothing.” 

“Tue pains I have taken to make your room ele- 
gant and attractive! If some girls could have it, I 
think they would choose to enjuy it, instead of moping 
in this barn-like place.” 

** Tf it were only paid for, mamma—”’ 

* Hold your tongue! Itis, very nearly; or if not, 
it wilile. But come down stairs. Miss Stillman is 
here, to tit a dress tor you. You are going to Buston 
for a visit next week.” 

‘Why, mamma? Is there any one there to die 
and leave us money?” 

“What put that disagreeable notion in your 
head?” 

* It occurred to me that you would not send me 
there unless there was something to be gained by it. 
That was all.” 

** | hope you will learn to appreciate your home; 
so there is something to be gained by it, you suspi- 
ciotis child.” 

**Child! Waslever a child? I’m sure I can’t 
remember when.” 

**There! you have aired enough of your disagree- 
able notions for one day. I wont have you talk sv.” 

**7 will be silent ” 

** I do not wish you to be silent. I desire you to 
talk as other people do. I wish yuu to take your tune 
from society, of which we see only the best.” 

** Miss Swipes talks througit ber nose. SLalll iake 
my tone from her?” 

* 1 don’t think a nasal utterance would in prove 
you. Itis to what you say that I wish you tuo pay 
sume attention.” 

** Miss Treat’s partiality for interjections leads to a 
positive neglect of all the other parts of speech; to 
Mra. Garnley, everytbing that isn’t a ‘ horrid mon- 
ster’ is ‘a little darling;’ Mrs. Greeley says ‘ them 
kiud,’ and thinks ‘ poems is well enough when set to 
sarm toons, but uncommon poor reading.’ Which of 
these would you wish me to imitate, mamma?” 

** They are all wealthy people, and live in charm- 
ing style. They should on that account be above 
your criticism. I do nut mean, however, that you 
are to imitate any particular individual. But the 
conversation of people in seciety bas a certain air- a 
finish, a smoothness, Which 1 desire you to Make an 
effort to catch.” < 

1 caught the measies last summer; but that wis 
without an effort.” 

“ Very true, dear child; but nothing so important 
as the graces of tashionable lite can be gained with- 
out an effort.” 

** Suppose you find some one who has them in per- 
fection, and get me inoculated. It might save youa 
world of trouble.”’ 

‘IT should like to get you inoculated with sone 
, respect for your mother’s instructions; but 1 suppose 
, that is hopeless. Now listen tome. You are to go 
to Boston to visit an old man—your uncle, or at least 
your father’s uncle—who is very poor. His name is 
Oliver Gray. He lives very meanly, and complains 
of poverty from morning till night. i dare say you 
will tind him beth cr ss and troublesome; but I wish 
you to take great pains to please him.” 

“ oO bd 

There was a world of incredulity in the girl’s utter- 
ance of that word, though it was gravely said. 

* He is paralytic, and bas no one to wait upon him 
but an old n an who was his clerk when he was able 
to be in business. You piust make yourself useful 
tohim. You must convince him that he cannot do 
without you.” 

* How?” 

There was the same incredulity as before, and a 
grave listening tor what was to follow. 

*O, in a thousand ways. By humoring his whims. 
No doubt he bas them, for everybudy has. By an- 
ticipating his wishes, and showing him little atten- 
tions which he has long been unused to.” 

* You should go yourself, mamma. You would un- 
derstand so nicely how to convince him that he 
cannot do without you.” 

‘*He is prejudiced against me, and would think I 
was trying to get myseif mentioned in his will.” 

“QO! Poor, too!” 

If not volums, there was at least a full-sized 
pampblet edition of satirical comment in that brief 
utterance. ad 

** He may have saved a little, for he lives upon next 


Is one to meet it 
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| a cat how far she can jump.’ 
' 
| not be 80 poor as he seews. 


to nothing. I remember Lord Rapbgan said, when 
he dined here, that * there is no telling by the look of 
And Oliver Gray tay 
At any rate, you are to 
get his off-ction if possible. Jaiging by your liking 
for this bare attic, you will find his house much to 
your taste,”’ Mrs. Malden added, as she turned to go 


| down the stairs. 





Left to herselt, Claudine resumed her old piace and 
attitude, , 

*On every band, on every band!” she sighed. 
But the sigh was stifled in her lap, or it might dave 
been a passionate aob. 

The influence that was chilling this girl's heart 
was the spirit of worldliness No green thing had 
escaped its ravages. It had touched her faith, warp- 
ed her prige, made Lavoc amoung her generous 
impulses. 


CHAPTER II. 
EXPECTATIONS, 


“OLIVER GRAY lived in a shabby ol! house &bich 
was a blot upon the street where it stood, surround- 
ed as it was by costly, inodern-built d vellings. With- 
in, uncarpsted floors, smoke-grimed walls, scanty 
Jurniture, all gave evidence of the owner’s penurious 
spirit. Here the sun, if perchance his beams coukd 
penetrate the dingy glass, might shine upon the der- 
olation within as gaiieniy as he chose; tor the win- 
dows were bare of curtains, and the blinds had fallen 
in pieces years betore. Busy spiders aud officious 
house flies here revelled in light, undisturbed. 
White-winged moths bad a babit of taking their 
pleasure there, tuo, secure that after nighttall no 
candle, blazing with cruel brightness, would tempt 
them and destroy them. With these «xceptions, 
there was no merry-making in the ruinous oli bouse, 

Oliver Gray bad been stricken with paralyxis.t:o 
years before, and though able to hobble trom room 
to room, he never lett the house. On the tirst flr 
were three rooms, entered from without by a@ little 
ante-room or passage, and all opening into each other, 
In the middie apartment were tuo beds, occupied by 
the old man and his cierk, Josixh Morgan, who bad 
charge of the housekeeping, such as it was, and pro- 
vided for the invalid his parsimonious subsistence. 
Although these two hal lived and grown gray to- 
gether, it was, seemirgly, the force of habit rather 
than affection which protracted the alliance; for the 
old mniser was constantly grumbling over the cost of 
supporting two worthless lives, and the clerk as con- 
stantly growled over the miserable stinginess ot his 
allowance. . 

It way seem strarge that in this cld clerk’s with- 
ered heart any romantic fancy should be chcrished; 
but there was something very like it. One room in 
the house was tree ‘rom the bareuess and desclation 
of the miser’s abode. T!iis apartment was up stai-s, 
tacing the morning suns: ine, and had been known 
in the buuse years before as ‘“‘Agnes’s room.” Tho 
cld clerk visited it every morning, to let in fresh air 
and remove any speck of dust that might Lave settled 
there. Sometimes he brought flowers for a little sil- 
ver vate that stood on a toilet stand. He was always 
watchful that no rude band remeved any article 
from the position it had occupied eighteen vears be- 
tore, when Agn:s Gray one morning fled from her 
avaricious parent, am returned as Mrs. Cornelius 
Ring, to crave torgiveness and the paternal blessing. 
Bcth were withheld, and she never came again. Her 
reme ceased to be n entioned in the bouse, and Oliver 
Gray rever entered the room she had once occu, iet. 
He seemed to have forgotten its existence; and J»- 
siak Morgan was as caretul to avoid calling attention 
to it as if it had beld stotcs of wealth to which be had 
exclusive right, so long as they remained undiscov- 
ered. Agnes had been long dead, but the old man 
kept her memorv green in hia heart. 

One rainy evening Josiah Morgan hovered, shiver- 
ing, over the seanty remains of the fire that had 
boiled their tea, and the miser Jay grumbling upon 
his bed, when a vigorous knocking outside caused 
them both to start np in surprise. 

‘* What’s that?” the latter demanded, querulously. 

Morgan opened the door, admitting the Honorable 
Mr. Malden and Claudine Livingst 

** Morgan, old fellow, how do you do?” said Mr, 
Malden, heartily. “* Confess, now, that we have given 
you a surprise. We meant to surprise you, didn't 
we, Claudie? How is my good uncle?” 

** Cross,” said Morgan, briefly. 

‘Why, dear old Uncle Noll! Howare you? Clau- 
dine, kiss your good uncle, whom you are going to 
love so very dearly.” 

Claudine dropped a kiss somewhere in the direc- 
tion of the old man’s pillow. 

* |’m afraid, uncle, that I find you suffering,” said 
the nephew, with affectionate concern. 

* Wretchedly, Tom; I’m srfiering wretchedly. I 
am destitute—poor and destitute.” 

** Why, so I heard; and I concluded to ran up and 
see you for a day or two, and bring Claudie, here, for 
a visit. The dear chili vas given ber mother no rest 
since she heard how ill and poor you are, she was so 
anxious to come and help take care of you.” P. 

“Are you fond of poverty?” asked the old man, 
taking Claudine by the arm and peering into ber face. 

‘No sir,” drawing away.” 

‘Not fond of poverty, certainly,” interposed Mr. 
Malden, ‘‘ but not afraid of it, where those you love 
are concerned, are you, Claudie?” 

“No, papa ”’ 

“ It grieves me to see you so badly off, Uncle Noll. 
But cheer up, cheer ap! I shall do my best to make 
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ing, since we heard, ‘ Why didn’t he let us know?’ 


adversity, though he may not choose to court their 
favor when they are blazing in presperity.” 
Who could resist such disinterestedness? The poor 


nephew, who had sought him out because of his 
poverty, and had come to his relief. 
to befed with luxuries long untasted, since Mr. Mal- 
den paid for them, and even showed sume fondness, 
in a sullen way, for his nephew’s society. 

Josiah Morgan did not take kindly to bis employ- | 
er’s disinterested relative. He could have nid | 
something naughty, and perhaps he did, when the 
honorable ex-member of Congress established him- 
self in “Agnes’s room.” There was another respect 
in which the innovation was disagreeable to him. 
He had long ceased to inform hin-self upon public 
affairs, and the Honorable T. Swallow Malden would 
talk politics with him, grievously to the old clerk’s 
annoyance. 

His daily round of duties, too, though no labor of 
love, had become a habit, and this breaking in upon 
them made him discontented. He even mourned 
over the loss of his old privilege—so long and so con- 
stantly exercised—of growling over his coarse and 
scanty fare. Mr. Malden’s bounty to his suffering 
relative did not cease with his departure. He left 
money with Claudine to supply the wants of the in- 
valid during her stay. 

It was a strange life which the girl led in the old 
house. She obeyed her instructions scrupulously, 
making herself useful in every way that had been 
specified in Mrs. Malden’s suggestions at parting, 
which had been profuse, or in Mr. Malden’s hints 
during bis stay, which had been various. But there 
was nothing conciliatory in her manner. She brought 
the invalid his food, or bathed his bead, or rubbed 
his paralytic arm, as if it were a task set for her 
which she could not choose but perfurm. She made 
the house tidy with a weary, listless manner, so 
unlike the busy childhood of cheerful Agnes Gray 
that it made Josiah Morgan’s heart ache within 
him to see it. 

It was not long before a sort of friendship sprang 
up between these two. The old clerk, growler though 
he was, had yet in his heart a tenderness for child- 
hood. He could not tail to see that it was a cruelty 
to this girl, reared amid the refinements of luxury, 
to be thrust upon the discomforts of the miser’s 
abode; and however angry he might be with those 
who sent her, he had no quarrel ‘with her, feeling for 
her only pity, and achivalric sort of admiration. Her 
resolute endurance of personal inconvenience seemed 
to him little less than heroism. 

“There are some nice girls across the way, just 
about your age,’’ he said, one day. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you 
like to get acquainted with them? They speak to 
me sometimes, and I could ask them to call on you.” 
Claudine glanced around the room, as if wondering 
where he meant that she should receive the proposed 
callers. 

“It’sa mean place, I know,” Morgan went on, 
“and as unfit for the like of you as the Dismal Swamp 
is for a flower garden. Would you be blither if it 
was more cheerful like here?” 

**No; I don’t care.” 

“Are you unhappy?” 

“ Not that 1 know of. I’m a petted child, and have 
every indulgence, so I am often told.” 

“ Then you don’t want to make friends with the 
nice girls over the way?” 

“No. 1 did not come here to make friends.” 
“Not even with me?” 

* No; bat I like you.” 

** Then we are friends. I am very glad of that.” 
Oliver Gray seemed sometimes to regard the girl 
with a gruff sort of kindness, but was oftener cross. 
One day, in sweeping his room, Claudine attempted 
to move #n iron- banded chest standing in a corner, 
around which a generous store of dust had accumu- 


“It is too heavy for me. Will you please help me, 
Mr. Morgan?” she asked. 

“Let it alone!” screamed Oliver Gray. “ Let it 
alone, I say! 1t was like Tom Malden’s wife to seud 
you here, prying intu every box and closet in the 
house, They all want torobme. Notasoulof them 
but wants to rob me.’”’ 

Intense greed sparkled in his eyes, and set every 
muscle in his withered face in motion. 

**So you keep your money there?” returned Clau- 
dine, not at all discomposed by the angry outbreak. 
“Money! lhlave no money. I’m poor and desti- 
tute—poor and destitute. The chest is worthless; 
but I'll not have it touched. Do you hear? I’ll not 
have it touched.” 

“Are you going to make a will?” 

** What for, when I’ve nothing to leave?” 

‘* Because I want Morgan to have what is in that 
chest. I know papa hopes to get it, but I think Mor- 
gan has deserved it better.” 

There was a child’s directness in approaching a 
subject, at all events, if there was nothing else that 
was childish about Claudine Livingstone. If Mrs. 
Makden had been within hearing distance, I doubt if 
the instance of that trait which has just been given 
would have editfied her very greatly. 

**T'll outlive them all! I’ll outlive every vulture 
of the pack! I'll live to be a hundred. Many have 


inhabitant.” 
His strength was exhausted by the passion into 


you comfortable. My wife has been continually ask- , 


Tom Malden is not the man to forsake his friends in | 


which he had fallen, and he dropped from bis chair 
to the floor. Claudine helped Morgan to litt him up- 
on the bed, and atterwards mixed a cordial which 


_ she poured between his lips as he was able to take it. | 
| When he bad recovered enough to remember what ° 


| had happened, the old man seemed a little ashamed 


old man whose life had been a constant triamph of | of bis outbreak. He patted Claudine’s hand as she 
selfishness over humanity, of cynicism over kindness, stood over him, ready to do what she could for his rich, and could help you if he would.” 
of greed over affection, forgot to grow] at his dutiful , relief, and muttered, kindly enough: 


** She’s a good girl. I thiuk she really is a good 


He consented | girl.” 


He repeated the same several times during the 


, day; and when, towards evening, Claudine was rub- ; 


bing his paraly zed arm and shoulder, he tweaked her 
ear with an attempt at playfulness, and whispered, 
with a grin: 

“Do you think my old clerk has deserved more 


really think so, now?” 

** Indeed 1 do,” replied Claudine, moving further 
from him. 

Distance lends e: c1antment otberwise than to the 
view, sometimes, 

* Well, child, wll see abo it it. I don’t know, but 
we'll see. To-u orrow m>ruing you shall go home to 
your mother. I don't think she can spare you any 
longer. But you may tell ber 1'm much obliged to 
her tor sending you, and if 1 had the means, 1’d give 
you a trifle, tor teing such a good girl. But I’m poor 
—po r and destitu'e.” 

So Claudine’s visit ended the next day. But Mrs. 





. Malden took courage irom the message she had re- 
| ceivel, and trusted that the act by which the old ' 
. man professed himself obliged would help to secure 


tor them the realizing of their expectations. 





CHAPLER Ill. 
HIGHER EXPECTATIONS. 
WHILE Mr. and Mrs. Malden alertly exercised 


their honorable winds - and schemes-— in reference to ' 


their expectations, Cornelius King had his expecta- 
tions, too. But they were ot another sort, and looked 
beyond this world. 

His was one of those high-souled, delicately 
organized temperamerits in which the intellectual | 
nature preys upon the pbysical. With a passionate 
love of all beautiful things, and q nervous dislike for 
whatever is coarse, or harsh, or inbarmonious, there 
is in such a nature a powerful imagination, concen- 
trating and intensifying everything. Its action is 
like that of a burning glass, and beneath its foqus all 
sensations are in extremes. These natures should 
have'undergone a hardening process. The friction 
of life, its care and toil, wear them out too soon. The 
sterner elements necessary to success, are wanting. 
Failure brings rough exjerierces with which they 
have no power to grapple, and the tender, passionate 
heart throbs itself to death. 

So Cornelius King, aware that his life had beena 
failure, awaited the realization of expectations that 
look beyond this lite. Happily he had no dread of 
failure here, such as agitated the minds of Mr. and 
Mrs. Malden. All was secure. 

Alfred King had been summoned from school, and 
was his father’s faithtul and unwearying attendant. 


The bond of affection between these two was unusu- | 


ally strong. Motber-love the boy had early wissed, 
but his father’s te1:derness had as far as possible made 
up that loss. Though the life of the latter, trom the 
world’s stand point, and his own, might bea ruin, 
Alfred would never comprehend that it was less 


great, and grand, and heroic, than pure, and tender, © 


and beloved. 

#How much money is there in the desk, Alfred?” 
Mr. King asked, one day. 

* Enough, father,” was the cheery response. “ It 
is like the meal and the cruse vf oil in the prophet’s 
time. I really think the pile of bills grows larger in- 
stead of decreasing.” 

“In that case the prophet’s time is outdone,” 
smiled the father. 

“No iucredulity, if you please; unbelief is a sin, 
you know.” 

“I must believe, then, that it will last. Yes, it 
will last,” he repeated, dreamily. ‘But what will 
you do, Alfred?” 

“When you get well, I shall go to work. The 
world will be all betore us then, you know.” 

“It is a cruel patron for those who have no money 
to buy its favor.” 

“‘Then we will make money, you and I, and this 
cruel world shall thrust its favors upon us, until we 
cry—enough.” 

** Are you so hopeful?” 

*O ves.” 

Mr. King took his son’s arm between his two thin 
hands. 

* There are nerve and sinew here,” he said. 

‘So Tom Bryan, the big bully at school, acknowl- 
edged when I caugit him abusing a boy of half his 
own size.” 

‘That is well. You were right to defend the 
weak. Nerve and sinew are what I lacked. Iam 
glad you have them. 


future, but in that I failed, as in allelse. You will 


from me than my nephew, Tum Malden? Do you | 


I meant to provide for your 


| “You have a grandfather living in Boston,” Mr. 
King said, at last. 
{ ‘* Who is he?” 

“Oliver Gray. Your mother, you know, was 
Agnes Gray. Her father disowned her when she 
married me, and would never see eitMr of us after- 
ward. But be wight perhaps receive you. He is 


* No one shall help me, who has disowned and ill- 
treated you and my mother.?’ 

“You must work your own way, then,” witha 
look of fond admiration at the spirited youth, ‘ and 
you will find frien's; but I must try to think of some 
one who will give you a lift, at starting.” 

* You must not try to think at all. I, as your 
nurse, forbid it. Now be good, and «do as | bid you, 
or I will go for the doctor, whom you dislike because 
of his creaking boots, and he shall aid hiscommands 
to mine.” 

Thus with playful manner, though his heart was 
fuil to bursting, he soothed an@ quieted bis parent. 

“If you will not let me think, you must give me 
something to look at. Put back the curtains, and 
help me to rise up, so that I can see the sunset.” 

Alfred arranged the curtains as desired, then gently 
raised the sick man, while he piled up pillows for his 
support. A rude or clumsy handling of anything 
about him, would have worried Cornelius King be- 
yond endurance. But Alfred never worried him. 
His touch was gentle as a woman’s, his movements 
rapid, strong and steady. 

It was a golden sunset. Rifts of flame, like clouds, 
skirted the western sky, just above where the sun 
was going down, and higher up, reaching quite to 
the zenith, was a clear surface of light—topaz yellow. 
The suvset radiance, falling upon the face of him 
who watched it, lighted up its paleness, and his thin 
lips parted in a smile of gladness. His old love of the 
beautiful was still a ruling passion. 

Correlius King bad always been remarkable for 
great personal beauty. Now, with the sunlight 
flooding his pillow, and enhaloing his handsome head, 
that beauty seemed to be so spiritualized and retined 
| that it was almost unearthly. I think it was with 
, this consciousness that Alfred’s dim foreshado wings 
of a sorrow awaiting bim gave place to a settled con- 
viction that the sorrow must come and must be 
borne. He kissed his father tenderly, and slipped 
away to let his over-mastering grief find vent in his 
own room. When he returned the sunset radiance 
had departed, but his father still watched the distant 
horizon, where faint traces of its brightness lingered. 

“It was a fine view, Alfred, and I thank you for 
the pleasure it has given me,” said Mr. King, smil- 
ing brightly. ‘* But the glory is infinitely greater— 
beyond.” 

And thus, with his thoughts stretching toward the 
glory to which he was hastening, Cornelius King 
came into his inheritance. 





a 
CHAPTER IV. 


RUGGS AND DIBBINS. 





Tr is well that the elasticity of youth is such that, 
though bent to earth, it will spring to the rebound. 
Alfved’s grief f-r his loss was great, but grief does not 
| kill. True, it at first seemed imp: ssible to take up 
; his life alone. He felt like one adrift at sea, without 

rudder or compass. and upon whatever coast he 
| might be stranded, all, he believed, must be equally 
, desolate. He scarcely cared to put out a band for the 
direction of his course toward any point. But by- 
|; and-by be became corscious that the pile of bills con- 
cerning which he hed boasted “they are like the 
measure of meal and the crvse of oi! in the prophet’s 
time,” was becoming fearfully small. The dead past 
must bury its dead. The living present demanded 
action. He packed his valise, paid his boarding-mis- 
tress and bade her good-hy. Ffteen minutes later 
he was on his way to Boston, proposing to seek em- 
ployment there. 

Having arrived, he obtained lodgings in an obscure 
boarding house. chcsen with a view to cheapness 
rather than elegance, and took seriously to studying 
the advertising columns of the daily papers. But, 
though many people were in want of assistants, no 
one seemed to want bim. Several applications made 
according to directions, resulted only in disappoint- 
ment Plainly, to seek is not always to find, when 
the ohject is employment. It is all very well to say 
“act,” but what if one has tried his best, and can get 
nothing todo? He began to take cloudy views of 
himself and of the fature. Rose color was no longer 
the prevailing thht in his dreams. The cares of ex- 
istence which are too troublesome for many of man’s 
estate, bore heavily upon this tenderly-nurtured 
youth. The world might stil be all before him, but 
the world was not all his fancy had painted it. More 
bitter than all was the thought that whether he did 
well or ill, there was no one to care but himself. 

His little supply of money be hoarded according to 
his best ideas of economy, but he had never been 
stinted in his expenses, so that those ideas betitted 
affluence rather than poverty. If he were to starve 
for it, he could not pass a barefooted child in the 





have to begin at the beginning, but you have the | street, or a poor apple-woman by the way, unless he 


powers I lacked, and will succeed where I failed.” 
“1t was your health that failed—not you. 
will regain it, and we will work and win together.” 
** You will win, I hope, and so shall I, but it will 





be—beyond.” 


had first bestowed something, and received in return 


You | a pleased “‘ Thank you, sir,” ora hearty ‘‘ God bless 


you. ” 
One morning, while poring over the advertising 


columns of the daily paper—for, like hot coffee or but- 


Alfred’s lip worked, and he choked down some- | tered muffins, he had acquired a habit of taking it at 


| brushing his father’s hair. 
passed in silence. 


Some moments thus | 


lived longer than that. I'll live to be the oldest thing that was very like a sob, as he began gently | that time, though he bad none of the sanguine hopes 


with which he bad at first regaled himself—his eyes 


| fell upon the following: 





“Wanted an apothecary’s clerk. A bey from the 
country preferred. 


“RuGGs & Dinpins. No. —, — St.” 


**T'll try them,” thought Alfred. “It will wear 
away a bit of the morning, though nothing else wil! 
come of it, I suppose. At firet I ased to wonder if 
the advertisers would not burn incense tothe gods 
for seuding them so superb a fellow as Alfred King 
Abem—what a humbug I was!” 

He brushed his cap carefully bef re putting it on. 
Some of the seams in his gloves were ripped, as will 
happen to gloves that have seen service. He procur- 
ed a needle and thread from bis landlady, and sewed 
them, with more skill than young men, or for that 
matter, men at any age usnally disp'ay in the man- 
agement of such affairs, but awkwardly enough at 
the best. When he was quite ready to go out, he 
took a final survey of himself in the little seven-by- 
nine mirror with which his room was furnished. It 
must be owned that our young gentleman was some- 
what of a coxcomb. I am not sure, indeed, that he 
did not think it was a sufticiently good face which 
his mirror reflected, and if he did, one could hardly 
quarrel with thesentiment. Alfred King had a good 
face. It was of the Saxon type. The eyes were blue, 
with something of a steely lustre; the nose straight 
ard of good siz+; the lips firm, with hints of tender- 
ness in their full curves. The forehead was ample, 
the hair brown and silky. Altogether it was an 
agreeable face 

“ And now for Ruggs and Dibbins,” he thought, 
as he left his room. 

Ruggs and Dibbins pervaded his thoughts while he 
walked along the street, as some subtle aroma per- 
vades the air through which it is exhaled. Every 
person whom he met became part in a problem, and 
was made a term by which the value of that un- 
known quantity was to be wrought out. The distin- 
guishing personal characteristics of numerous indi- 
viduals were unscrupalously appropriated for Ruggs 
and Dibbins, resulting in the choice of five different 
styles of nose, as many of eves, four of foreheads. and 
various whiskers and erect forms of middle-aged 
men. Alfred was giving his fancy rein, and if the 
distance had been longer, it would probably have 
carried him to greater lengths. Just as ‘‘if the bowl 
had been stronger,” a certain song would have been 
longer, as we all know. 

At Ruggs and Dibbins’s only one of the partners 
was in. He was a tall. spare man, with inflamed 
eyelids, and a quantity of bristly, reddish hair. Pro- 
bably he had other features, but these were most. 
noticeable. He was putting up a prescription when 
Alfred entered, but when that was done gave the lad 
a look which was short for the phrase, “ Now Iam 
at your service.” 

“Are yon Ruggs and Dibbins?” asked Alfred, 
whose frisky fancy had been at work while he waited, 
and now seized this opportunity of playing him a 
trick. He became conscious of his blunder the mo- 
ment he had spoken, and his Saxon- fair face redden- 
ed in his confusion. 

“T am not the firm,” said the gentleman, rather 
severely. ‘*My name is Raggs.” 

* You advertised for a clerk, did you not? I have 
come about the situation.” 

“ For yourself?” 

“* Yes sir.” 

* How old are you?” 

** Seventeen.” 

“ Have you any knowledge of the business?” 

** None; but I can learn it.” 

“Let me see sume of your writing. Here, copy 
this prescription.” 

Alfred did as he was directed. 

* Ratber too ornamental for a business band. I 
suppose, though, you can make it compact by trim- 
ming «ff the flourishes. Try it.” 

Altred wrote a stanza of Gray’s Elegy, and signed 
his name at the bottom. 

* Poetry? That is bad,” said Mr. Ruggs, shaking 
his head. Then his eye fell upon the name. ‘ King? 
Alfred King? Was Cornelius King your father?” 

** Yee sir.” 

“T’m afraid you will not do. We tried your father 
once, but he had no business tact. We could never 
depend upon him. He would leave putting up the 
most important prescription if any one offered to 
show him sometbing uncommon in art, and bis head 
was always full of poetry and other nonsense that 
spoils one for a practical man. We had tw turn him 
off. Do you think you could be steady and stick to 
business, and leave off quoting poetry, and learn not 
to confound a firm with the individuals composing 
|B 

‘* Not for any one who turned my father off,” re- 
plied Alfred, choking down an angry sob, and he 
straightway strode out of the shop with a lofty air. 

If Mr. Ruggs bad been shown a fresh wound, of 
which the bleeding bad just been stayed, not for the 
world, I dare say, would be have thrust a rusty and 
jagged blade into the sore. For he was accounted @ 
humane man. But wounds of the heart have not 
such immunity from inopportune punctures. The 
wonder is that with stabs from behind, and stabs in 
the dark, cuts direct and indirect, pricking in season 
and out of season, slashing, tearing and rasping, 
either maliciously or inadvertently, those sore of 
heart are ever healed. 


CHAPTER V. 
GETTING A SITUATION, 


Put not your trust in—advertisements, was the 





moral pointed by Alfred’s experience of their utopian 
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very heart. The future lowered before him 


They bad led him 


The time came, and soon, when an exam 


| his purse revealed the astounding fact tha 
| dollar was due for board, 


He bad all along 

























| it must come to this, but the shock was non 
| stunning for that. 


He glared upon the iitt 
coin almost fiercely, an if it bad no business 


| amall and betray him into bis present strat! 


bow he seemed tosbrink in bis own estimat 
be reflected how soon he would be mon 
was unloubtedly easier to cultivate self-oe! 
a plethoric than with an empty purse, 

*] can # ay here no longer,” he thought 
go away, but what todo? Beg? At least 
spunge 4 living from Mrs Hopkins, She, - 
ly, is not much richer than I.” 

He accordingly went down to bis landla 





sitting-room to square accounts with her, 

a bard-handed, bard. featured woman, who 
cipline had been of that stern sort which © 
to turn every penny to account. Neverth. 
had a liking for Alfred. 
and, perhaps, his good looks, had tapche: 
But our young gentieman be 


don’t mind. Seems to me Il never saw on: 
it before.” 

She tock it from bis unresisting band, 
she gave it back, it was beavier by the we 
money he had just paid ber. Alfrec put 
pocket absevtly, not minding that fact, 
Mrs. Hopkins a curt * good-by.” 


table, and was surprised to hear the chi: 
His next step was very likely what yours 


sum of money. He counted it, and found | 
sum which he had just paid out. He re 
too that Mrs. Hopkins bad asked to take 

Anybody who could put two and two tog: 
not fail to comprehend what had been do: 
“She is better and kinder natured tha: 


man’s heart 

tidiousnees of an aristocrat, avd bore hime: 

her with proud reserve. 

| Mrs. Hopkins eyed the limp purse ban 
. his band, and thought about travelling ex): 

“ Are you going home?” she asked. 
‘Alfred was not prepared for this que. 

brought to mind too vividly the fact.that : 

home—that be cared for nobody and nob: 

for bim. He turned abruptly away withou 
* Wait a spell, wont you?” said Mra. Ho: 

should like to look at your purse a min: 


seemed to accept ber bounty without 
gratitude. 

He went back to the little sitting-room 
hand, and when there wondered how the : 


stiffened by many weary years taking . 
the morrow, had now for him the attract. 
kindliness. 

“1 beg your pardon,” he began. “ You 
thought me most ungratefol. But I did: 
your generosity until now. Here is the 
cannot take it trom you, though I thank » 
“ As like as not you are too proud to ta: 
afraid maybe you would be.” 

** Not too proud, I think—at least, not nm. 
am a man, or soon shall be, and am grow 
every day. You area woman, and not . 
able to work as lam.” 

‘Them that are willing and able can’ 
work to do, and I have watched you g¢ 
coming in, and always as if you badn’ 
thing you went after, and I thought if 
as you was my boy, I should be glad. 
would show you a bit of kindness, even i 
a rough old woman who didn't know boy 
@ way that he ldn’t be offended.” 

“7 cannot thank you enough,” said A! 
moved. ‘1 accept the money as a loan, 
allow me to repay it, whenever I am abk 

“ Well—that will do, if so be as it w 
feelingsany. Did you say you are going 
here?” 

* No, I have no home,” suid Alfred, ra 

«1 was afeard it might be like that. / 
friends, then, maybe.” 

“You have shown yourself a kinds 
night, dear Mrs. Hopkins, than any 1 
find, wherever I may go.” 

‘What are you going to do then? 
asking, but all that come from Eve you b. 
inquisitiveness.” 

“If you had asked me that question 
came here | should bave told you of 
which I expected to perform, or of 
uations which I had hopes of secur 
should be the stepping stones to wea 
tinction. Now my expectations are : 
ate. If] can get a place to work and ca 
I shall be traly thankful.” 

** Do you know of such a place?” 

“No, I have tried my best, and failed.’ 

* Not long ago, I heard of a chance |: 
think it was that they called the pla 
ap outlandish sort of name to my think 
know what sort of sitaation it'll be, ! 
man there wanting of a clerk.” 

“Can you remember the merchant's 
fred inquired, eagerly. 
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opportunities. He abandoned his daily reading of 
the morning papers. They had led him to Ruggs 
and Dibbins, and Ruggs and Dibbins had bruised his 
very heart. The future lowered before him cloudily. 
The time came, and soon, when an examination of 
his purse revealed the astounding fact that his last 
dollar was due for board. He had all along expected 
it must come to this, but the shock was none the less 
stunning for that. He glared upon the little pile of 
coin almost fiercely, as if it bad no business to be so 
small and betray him into his present straits. Some- 
how he seewed to shrink in his own estimation, when 
he reflected how soon he would be moneyless. It 
was undoubtedly easier to cultivate self-esteem with 
a plethoric than with an empty purse. 

“T can s‘ay here no longer,” he thought. “I must 
go away, but what todo? Beg? At least, I cannot 
spunge 4 living from Mrs Hopkins. She, apparent- 
ly, is not much richer than I.” 

He accordingly went down to his landlady’s little 
sitting-room to square accounts with her. She was 
a hard-handed, hard-featured woman, whose life dis- 
cipline had been of that stern sort which obliges one 
to turn every penny to account. Nevertheless, she 
had a liking for Alfred. His seeming friendliness 
and, perhaps, his good looks, had ched her wo- 
man’s heart. But our young gentleman had the fas- 
tidiousness of an aristocrat, and bore himself toward 
her with proud reserve. 

Mrs. Hopkins eyed the limp purse hanging from 
his hand, and thought about travelling expenses. 

“ Are you going home?” she asked. 

Alfred was not prepared for this question. It 
brought to mind too vividly the fact.that he had no 
home—that be cared for nobody and nobody cared 
for him. He turned abruptly away without a word. 

“ Wait a spell, wont you?” said Mrs. Hopkins. “I 
should like to look at your purse a minute, if you 
don’t mind. Seems to me I never saw one just like 
it before.” 

She tock it from his unresisting band, and when 
she gave it back, it was heavier by the weight of the 
money he had just paid ber. Alfrec put it in his 
pocket absently, not minding that fact, and bade 
Mrs. Hopkins a curt “ good-by.” 

Returning to his room, he threw his purse upona 
table, and was surprised to hear the chink of coin. 
His next step was very likely what yours would be, 
if unexpectedly you found yourself in possession of a 
sum of money. He counted it, and found the precise 
sum which he had just paid out. He remembered 
too that Mrs. Hopkins had asked to take his purse. 
Anybody who could put two and two together could 
not fail to comprehend what had been done. 

‘She is better and kinder natured than I an, if 
her hands are hard and her features coarse,” said 
our young patrician, in bitter shame that he had 
seemed to accept her bounty without a word of 
gratitude. 

He went back to the little sitting-room, money in 
hand, and when there wondered how the face of his 
landlady had ever seemed hard and repellant to him. 
Its hard features, every lineament of which had been 
stiffened by many weary years taking thought for 
the morrow, had now for him the attraction of native 
kindliness. 

**1 beg your pardon,” he began. 
thought me wost ungrateful. But I did not discover 
your generosity until now. Here is the money. I 
cannot take it trom you, though I thank you truly.” 

“ As like as not you are too proud to take it. I was 
afraid maybe you would be.” 

“Not too proud, I think—at least, not now. But I 
am a man, or soon shall be, and am growing stronger 
every day. You area woman, and not strong and 
able to work as I am.” 

‘*Them that are willing and able can’t always get 
work to do, and I have watched you going out and 
coming in, and always as if you hadn’t found the 
thing you went after, and I thought if so it were 
as you was my boy, I should be glad if somebody 
would show you a bit of kindness, even if it was only 
@ rough old woman who didn’t know how to do it in 
@ way that he wouldn’t be offended.” 

T cannot thank you enough,” said Alfred, deeply 
moved. ‘I accept the money as a loan, if you will 
allow me to repay it, whenever I am able.” 

“ Well—that will do, if so be as it will ease your 
feelingsany. Did you say you are going home from 
. here?” 

‘* No, I have no home,” said Alfred, sadly. 

“I was afeard it might be like that. Among your 
friends, then, maybe.” 

“You have shown yourself a kinder friend to- 
night, dear Mrs. Hopkins, than any I can hope to 
find, wherever I may go.” 

** What are you going to do then? Excuse my 
asking, but all that come from Eve you know has our 
inquisitiveness.” 

“Ifyou had asked me that question when | first 
came here I should have told you of great deeds 
which I expected to perform, or of splendid sit- 
uations which I had hopes of securing, such as 
should be the stepping stones to wealth and dis- 
tinction. Now my expectations are more moder- 
ate. IfI can get a place to work and earn my board, 
I shall be truly thankful.” 

** Do you know of such a place?” 

“No, I have tried my best, and failed.” 

“Not long ago, I heard of a chance in Vauberg—I 
think it was that they called the place, though it’s 
an outlandish sort of name to my thinking. I don’t 
know what sort of situation it'll be, but there’s a 
man there wanting of a clerk.” 

‘*Can you remember the merchant’s name?” Al- 


** You must have 


** It sounded like Gillepsie—no, it wasn’t that—it 
was—TI know it begun with a G. Le’s see, Gregory. 
Yes, ittjwas Gregory.” 

Alfred thanked his friend, and shook her hand— 
he did not think of its hardness now—and speedily 
set about completing his arrangements for leaving. 
‘*The cloud may have a silver lining, and who 
knows that it will not turn itself inside out, in Vau- 
berg?” he thought, with rising hopetulness. 

It was late when he arrived, and he slept at the Vau- 
berg House—slept, that is to say, if that state can be 
called sleep when the brain does not lose its hold up- 
on the objects with which it bas been busy through 
the day, but only distorts and confuses them. 

The village was just shaking itself from slumber 
when he went out into the street the following 
morning. Blue clouds of smoke were curling up here 
and there from a kitchen chimney. Spotted kine, or 
brindled, or grizzled, or line-backed, with expressive 
cow-faces, such as Rosa Bonheur would have liked to 
study, were being driven away to pasture by bare- 
footed urchins, whistling as they went. Places of 
business showed open doors, but looked for all that 
like places of profound repose. Laborers with saw, 
or hamwer, or trowel, went sturdily to their work, 
and greeted one another intormally as they passed. 
The stir of a busy day was just beginning. Meeting 
a stalwart carpenter, who carried a plane and a 
spirit-level, Altred asked to be directed to Gregory’s 
place of business, which was pointed out to him, with 
the remark : 

“ Gregory isn’t open yet. If you want to get in 
there you’ll have to step around the house and start 
him out. Itis just in by the corner there, second 
house to the right.” 

Alfred thanked the obliging laborer, and did as he 
advised. A pentleman with black hair and heavily- 
bearded face was coming down the brick walk to the 
street as Alfred opened the gate. 

“Is this Mr. Gregory’s?” queried our young as- 
pirant for a clerkship. 

** You’ve tacked the right label onto the right arti- 
cle there, my lad. What’s to do now, house it or 
store it?” 

‘IT don’t think I quite understand,” returned Al- 
fred, looking considerably bewildered. 

The point of the witticism was not strikingly ob- 
vious, to be sure. But the man laughed at Alfred’s 
want of comprehension loudly and rudely, as the 
other thought with rising color. 

“ Don’t understand, eh? That’s agoodone. You 
aint used to Gregory’s jaw-splitters, 1 take it. Now 
then, to come to the point. How will you take 
Gregory? Here at the house, or down at the store? 
Asa private citizen in the bosom of his family, or as 
the humble servant of an enlightened and appre- 
ciative public?” 

‘*T was told that you wish to engage a clerk, and 
came to Vauberg hoping to get the situation,” repli- 
ed Alfred, with a directness that was strikingly in 
contrast with the other’s obliquity of speech. 

‘* Stand off here and let me look at you. Wonder 
where’s the bandbox he just jumped out of. Well, 
he’s a natty-looking chap. Smells of pinks and roses 
and other fine posies, but there’s no use in snubbing 
a fellow for that,” reflectively. ‘‘See here, you sir,” 
he went on, “ ten dollars a month and board. How 
does that hit your intellectuality ?” 

‘It is Ophir. It is Golconda. Do you mean that 
you will pay me that?” 

* You bet. It’s all cut and dried, signed, sealed 
and executed, measured off by the yardstick, and 
torn off the web.” 

With this remarkable metaphorical jumble, Mr. 
Gregory bade his newly-elected clerk ‘come on,” 
and Alfred, elated and hopeful, and greatly amused 
withal, walked trippingly after his employer. 
*‘Gregory’s” was soon reached. His store was a 
square wooden structure that had been white in its 
better days, but was now a dingy gray. The outside 
view was uncompromisingly dismal. Within, the 
place was neither clean, nor agreeably odorous. 
There was a counter upon one side of the long room 
into which Alfred was admitted by his employer. 
Ranged behind it upon shelves, were jars and boxes 
containing cigars, nuts, sugar-confections in the 
usual variety, and tropical fruits fresh and dried. 

‘“* A fruit and candy store,” thought Alfred, while 
Gregory was busily opening the shutters and letting 
in the sunshine. ‘‘ The work will be light, and the 
situation agreeable, I dare say.” 

But he had not yet seen what the back shop and 
cellar contained. This did not long remain a mys- 
tery, however. The doors were hardly opened when 
customers began to drop in. Dull, animal souls, they 
came for their morning potations. With the world 
all before him, as he had once boasted, Alfred was to 
begin life as clerk in a retail grogshop. 

Mr. Gregory produced a set of tin measures, and 
with much obliquity of speech began to instruct his 
clerk in the duties of the tap. The men while wait- 
ing-rehearsed various incidents of the last night’s 
debauch,without much regard for syntax, decency, or 
the third commandment. Alfred felt strong repug- 
nance, as his countenance fully showed. 

“See here, Greg,’”’ sneered one, the reddest-faced 
and most watery-eyed of the lot. ‘ Better give your 
young man here the tongs to hand us round our 
*Nowance with. He looks ’s if he’s afeard of being 
siled if he has to come a-nigh us.” 

A great burst of laughter announced the success of 
this sally. Géntle Dullness herself could not have 
shown greater liking fora joke. This choice witti- 
cism was followed by others, increasing in coarse- 
nese, and chorused by renewed peals of discordant 





fred inquired, eagerly. 





*“You stop your jaw, all of you,” demanded one, 
more from a spirit of opposition than good-nature. 
“Did any of you ever see a field of rye, when It was 
half grown? It looks pretty now, don’t it, all green 
and wavy-like, you know? But itaint much like the 
prime liquor that’s wade from it, that you drink and 
smack your chops over, is it now? Well that’s the 
way with this chap here. He’s a little green, and 
tenderish now, but that is because he hasn’t ripened 
off and run through our social distillery yet. We'll 
see him turn out as prime spirits as any one of us 
*fore long, now you mark my word for it.” 

* Pope’s sentiment in the crude, ‘ Endure, then 
pity, then embrace,’”? thonght Alfred, whose face 
burned with an angry fire. ‘‘I’ll not go to the ex- 
tent of endurance.” 

Gregory had teen busy in the back shop for a little 
time. When he returned, Alfred approached him, 
cap in hand, 

**T cannot stay here, sir,” he said. 

“Not stay! Ah, Ielucidate your whys and where- 
fores. Wait a minute, and you shall see me hit that 
nail on the head just as pat as ever a dairy-woman 
spanked a pat of butter. Now then, my hearties,”’ 
springing upon the counter, “ fun's fun, and there’s 
nothing like fun beneath the sun, which is as much 
truth as poetry, and a good deal more so. Charter 
me a bank of Mutual Amusement, and Greg’ll be as 
big a capitalist as any of you, and not hoard up his 
dividends, neither—of that you may bet your hat. 
But fun that is fun breaks no bones, and makes no 
groans. And I’ll not have the boy vexed. Do you 
hear, all of you? I'll not have the boy vexed. There! 
and any of you here can tell any of the rest, whether 
when Gregory’s said a thing, Gregory will stand by 
what he’s said. Cone, young un, le’s go to breakfast.” 

Alfred hesitated. His employer's protest, as spirit- 
ed as it was unique, seemed to him a species of 
chivalry. If he were to leave him now, he would 
almost feel that he was deserting the champion who 
had defended him. On the other hand, he knew that 
he could not be constantly in the company of such 
men, without showing bis strong disgust, unless in- 
deed he grew to be like them. Never in his whole 
life, perhaps, did the angels of good and evil have a 
sharper struggle for the direction of his career. 

“If you gofrom here, what can you do but starve?” 
the evil suggested. 

“Do what you believe to be right, regardless of 
consequences,”’ prompted the good. 

** You need not mix with them, nor meddle with 
what degrades them except as your duties require it,” 
—evil again. 

* Can you touch pitch and not be defiled?” quoted 
the good. ‘ 

“Mr. Gregory is a good-natured man, and will do 
well by you,” on the side of evil. 

“ Better beg your bread, than become like them,” 
on the side of the good. 

And then came up a familiar passage, learned 
years before at his mother’s knee, and enforced by 
her emphatic repetition of the same, with her hand 
which had already grown thin and shadowy, laid up- 
on bis head. “ My son, touch not, taste not, handle 
not.” 

This was a clincher for the good, and the evil re- 
tired, dismayed. 

*‘T shall be sorry to disappoint you, Mr. Gregory, 
but I shall not like the business, and I cannot stay,” 
said Alfred. 

*O very well. If the cat jumps like that, and 
you’re squeamish about the businese—the business 
bas been supported some considerable years without 
you, and it’ll jog on much the same ard not go lame, 
if you do cut stick and run. If it don’t, just blame 
Eusebius Gregory. So 

“* Fare thee well, and if forever, 
Still forever fare thee well.’ *’ 


So began and ended Alfred’s 
Gregory’s. « ; 


engagement at 


DOG THIEVES. 

We take the following from a Paris paper: 

We signalize to the Society for the Protection of 
Animalsa new kind of theft. The dog, that faithful 
guardian, has become the accomplice of thieves. He 
addresses himself in preterence to those who like 
dogs. In the evening you meet a dog who follows 
you, his eye humid, his head down, his tail between 
his legs in the attitude of canine humility. You take 
pity on him. Poor beast! The dog watches you; 
he has divined your sympathy; he approaches you; 
he asks only to follow you. Come, poor beast, I 
adopt you; you shall be my friend. 
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GENERAL BEAJAMIN PIERCE, 

A SOLDIER in the American Revolution, and Gov- 
ervor of the State of New Hampshire in 1827 and 1829, 
was born In Chelmsford, Mass., December 25th, 1757. 
He was the son of Benjamin, and of the fifth gen- 
eration from Thomas Pierce, one of the first settlers 
of Woburn, Massachusetts. His father died when he 
wus but six years of age, when he was taken by his 
uncle, Robert Pierce, a farmer of Chelmeford, with 
whom he resided until he was eighteen years old, 
having no other means of obtaining an education 
than that afforded by a few wevks’ attendance at the 
village school. Possessing a quick intelligence, and 
astrong desire to gain knowledge, he made good 
proficiency, and acquired a substantial education. 
In 1775, wher the news of the battle of Lexington 
reached Chelmsford, young Pierce was at work on 
his uncle’s tarm. With thre consent of bis ancle, be- 
ing then but eighteen years of age, he at once equip- 
ped himself and started for the scene «f action, and 
followed the retreating British troops as far as Cam- 
bridge. 

Here, on the 25th of April, 1775 he enlisted in the 
company of Captain John Ford, attached to the’ 27th 
regiment of foot in the continental army.” Tbe 
company consisted of sixty-seven men, and was en- 
tirely d of ‘Chelmsford boys.” The com- 
mander of the regiment was Colonel Ebenezer 
Bridge, and its lieutenant colonel, Moses Parker. 
At the battle of Bunker Hill on the 17th of June, 
his company were in the thickest of the fight; one- 
tifth of their number were either killed or wounded, 
Early in the action young Pierce and his comrades 
dragged a cannon up to the battle-field, and with it 
did good execution on the enemy. Lieutenant Col- 
onel Parker was killed, and Colonel Bridge reveived 
two sabre wounds at the redoubt, 

After the battle many of the company to which 
Pierce was attached returned to their homes. He, 
however, decided to remain with the army, and con- 
tinued in the service through the whole period of 
the war. In the engagement with the enemy on the 
7th of October, 1776, at Bemis’s Heights, he distin- 
guished bimself'in the rank of orderly sergeant by 
his bravery; and for hia good conduct on this occa- 
sion a commission of ensign was conferred upon h'm, 
and he was complimented in genera) orders. The 
British were repulsed in this action in every quarter, 
and their loss was large in cflicers, men, artillery, 
tents and baggage. 

He was at the battle of Stillwater on the 17th of 
September, 1777, and in several other engagements 
preceding the surrender of General Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, on the 17th of October, 1777, and after- 
wards shared in common with bis brother soldiers 
in the hardships and horrors of the winter of 1780, at 
Valley Forge. 

Shortly after, he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant. At ove period during the war, he was a 
prisoner in New York city, and while there was mx: st 
grossly insulted by a British officer without the 
slightest cause. After the evacuation of New York 
by the British army, he met that «ftiver under cir- 
cumstances in which he coukl not avoid a cullision. 
Swords were drawn, and a fierce combat ensued. 
Pierce was the victor—his antagonist being ran 
through the body. The meeting took place in the 
suburbs of the city. 

Previous to the disbanding of the army in 1784, he 
received the rank of maj ir by brevet. On bis dis- 
charge he returned to Chelmstord, having been ab- 
sent nearly nine years. With hundre:s of his fellow- 
soldiers, he found himself reduc: d to utter poverty 
through the depreciation of the paper currency. 
Soon after he arrived home, be v as emploved to sar- 
vey lands in the valley of the Contoocook River in 
New Hampshire, 2nd, baving selected a spot in 
Hillsboro’ county, he at once con. menced his tuture 
home by clearing the forest, and building himself a 
log house. Here he lived alone for » ore than a year, 
passing his time cheerfully. 

In 1786, he was appointed pejor of a brigade of 
militia in the county of Hillsboro’ by Governor Sul- 
livan. For thirteen years he represented the town of 
Hillsboro’ in the legislature of New Hampshire. 
From 1803 to 1809, he was a member of the governor’s 
council, and in 1805, was commissioned brigadier 
general by governor John Langdon. In 1809. while 








You take him to your home; he lies down on the 
rug; he throws out his tongue; he appears spent 
with fatigue and hunger. You give him a basin of 
water; he laps it up; you improvise a meal for him; 
he sleeps, you do the same. 

The next morning the dog disappears; he soon re- 
turns with a well-dressed gentleman, who thanks 


him; this dog is the joy of his house. The gentle- 
man gives you his card and leaves. 

On the morrow, the day following, you are robbed. 
(The visit of the pretended gentlemag gave him op- 
portunity to inspect the approaches to your domicile.) 


one has the imprudence to offer his heart, and who 
answers quite low, “I love your watch better.” 


¢ 


He that sympathizes in all the happiness of others, 
perhaps himself enjoys the safest happiness, and he 
that is warned by all the folly of others, has perhaps 
attained the soundest wisdom. 








laughter. 


you for entertaining the dog. He thinks much of; 


These dogs much resemble certain ladies to whom ' 


sheriff of the county, he liberated the priseners in 
jail for debt, paying for them some four hundred 
dollars. Among them was an old companion in arms 
during the Revolution, Captain Moses Brewer, who 
had been in prison four years for debt. 
“ In 1827 and 1829, General Pierce was elected gov- 
ernor of the State, and in 1832, one of the presidental 
electors. 

In 1824, he called together at his own house, four- 
teen fellow-soldiers, who had fought with him at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 

His children were Benjamin Kendrick, a colonel 
in the United States army, who distinguished bim- 
self in the Florida war; Nancy M., married to Gen- 
eral Solomon McNiel; John Sullivan, a lieutenant 
in the war of 1812; Harriet B., married to Hugh 
Jameson, of Boston; Charles G., who died at the age 
of 25; Franklin, Ex-President of the United States, 
| now living at Concord; and Henry Dearborn, living 
at Hillsboro’. 

General Pierce died at Hillsboro’, April Ist, 1839, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. 
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A ; fh Planchette trembled, drew back a li 
Well, as I sat looking out into the sweet May tei-. carelessness, on rearer interests. Christina and I ‘ay ont swiftly, but with round, plain wr 
light, Christina came walking listlessly up the street, | bad been moving Planchette, but pow Mr. Cameron 4 * Good-night, all! O silly Christi: 
leaned on my fence, and said: leaned nearer, ana placed his firm white fingers be- 2 if 
* If you are alone, I want to come in,” speaking in | sive the rosy finger-tips of Christina 
a manner halt-careless, half coaxing. “Why net clasp bands when they are so near?” ’ 
1 was alone, and sbe was welcome. She came in, | wrote out Planchette instantly, with rapid pencil, 
and throwing her hat on to the floor, dropped into Christina flamed up and started back. 
a chair by the other window, and sat for halfan hour **Do not far,” Mr. Cameron said, half-laughing, 
looking out without speaking a word. Isatand won-! but with a Jook of proud anger. ‘1 shall not 
dered about her; gathering up the scattered threads | presume.” Ps 
to weave a pattern into which this mood of hers “ How the thing flies off!” she said, without ap- ) 
should fit. pearing to notice bis remark, “I did not know it f 
If any man had to do with the change which I had | would speak without being spoken to.” 
noticed creeping titfully over her for the last year, So saying, she put ber band cn the board again; 
that man must be Clive Cameron. To be sure, there | and now I saw that ber head was a little higher, aud 
had been no great intimacy between them; but they | her sweet mouth more haughtily carved. 
knew each otber, and met occasionally. Moreover, “Of what fault am I most guilty now?” asked 
they were precisely the persons tu love and to mis- | Clive. 
understand each other; to stand proudly aloof, each **You are too proud, too proud!” was the ready 
unwilling to bend, self-distrustful, and doubtful of | and emphatic reply. 
each other, aud, finally, in a fit of wounded pride He reddened slightly as he sail: 
and love, to put some insurmouutable barrier be- * Possibly; but pride is a vice of which I have not 
tween their hearts and lives. There bad been tor! the monopoly.” 
months rumors that Clive was more thar ordinarily Planchette ran two or three times across the paper, | 
attentive to Minnie Tracy, the prettiest heiress and | then without the least provocation, unless some 
cvoquette in town. He was too honorable as well as too | thought touched her from one of us three, wrote out 
proud to payattentions that meant nothing, and 1 | Minnie Tracy’s name. 


For you alone my pulses beat, 
Story in Verse, with or without a 3 a . ie eae 

A Story in Verse, ithout a Moral Not Mistress May. Mt Goagh a ay Chia 
I beard the quick catch of a breat 

(¢ of me, and looking covertly, saw the 


stood, both caught by that sudden rey 


Ten years aco, whin skies were blue, 
And world and life were gay, 
I fell in love, as all men do, 
And courted, one long summer through, 
My Mistress May. 


‘“* Why, then,"’ she said, * but was it this ?— 
*T swear it was but play: 
Shall years of love and married bliss 
Be forfeit for a sorry kiss, 
My Mistress May ?’ 





ing rose-red, and looking fnto each ot 
(rs a flashing glance that, ewift ap it» 
“\ each the other’a heart. | con't kno 
? bat I felt as though IL were in a tele 
‘4 ing a thunder shower, Then Chrir 
V | put ber arm around my neck, ki 
| never tad before. “ Gowl-night, ¢ 
H 
' 








Soft cheeks she had, and golden hair, 
And eyes of limpid gray, 
Lizht eyes— light love—and neither rare, 
What matter, if I thought her fair, 
My Mistress May ? 


“T thank you, sir,’’ and here she smiled; 
“But, certes, 1 must say, 
* You seem to take me for a child, 
Or hold my temper wondrous mild,’ 
Like Mistress May."’ 





I gave my xirl a golden ring 
One foolish August day. 
Quoth [, “It is a sacred thing, 
‘To bind our loves in endless spring, 
My Mistress May.”’ 


‘Why, heavens!"' I cried, “is this a plot? 
What words are these you say ?”’ 
She answered, * Nay, have you forgot ? 
* Let Olive go, I heed her not, 
. Sweet Mistress May.’ 


mured, in tones 80 sweet and Bort 
Clive Cameron held bis breath to he 

He echoed the good-night witho 
clasped my hand at parting with a 
was not all for me. 

And 80, speaking farewell words 
not hear, I saw them go out tato 
night, and knew that under its sort 
skies those two impassioned beart 
shown to each other, and that in thy 
rent of their acknowledged love, all 
ings would be swept away. Toat I 
) the reader may infer from my hint 
cerning orange- blows and wedding-: 


Demure and low she answered me,— 
(What else should any say ?)— 
“ For good, for worse, the pledge shall be 
Till death the bond of fealty 
For Mistress May." 


“When next you scold with sweethearts, look 
None else bein the way; 
For down this morning by the brook 
I sat at work. when you forsook 
Your Mistress May. 











Next month somehow, by Fate's design— *** And since your tc mper's over free, 
For Fate will have her way— I wish your grace good-day,’ 

Two eyes of brown looked out on mine, For love that can so changeful be 

Two cyes of brown that were not thine, I think will never mate with me 


























My Mistress May! 


Two eyes so soft, with such sweet wile 
Of tender southern ray— 
I sunned myself in Olive's smile, 
Forgetting for a little while 
My Mistress May. 


Till once in this unholy mood, 
It fell ‘upon a day, 
We sat together in the wood, 
Nor guessed that close behind us stood 
My Mistress May. 


Sweet Olive leaned her lips to me— 
Such rosy lips were they !— 
I kissed them once or twice maybe, 
And kissed again, nor thought of thee, 
My Mistress May! 


Next morning, where the rivulet 
Falls down in sheeted spray, 
By banks of reed and violet, 
I walked alone, and grieving, met 
My Mistress May. 


She knew me coming by my tread, 
But yet she turned away, 
And bit her lips and tossed her head— 
“What! will you leave me so,” I said, 
“*My Mistress May ?”’ 


Quoth she, * It was not thus before 
You mocked me yesterday: . 
I hold you love of mine no more, 
For broken is the faith you swore 
To Mistress May.’ 


“Good heavens!"’ I cried, for I was hot, 
“T swear it was but play. 
Let the girl go—I heed her not!"’ 
* Nay,’’ quoth she, then, * but you furgot 
Yvur Mistress May.”’ 


“*For shame!”’ I said; “in whims like this 
Your weakness you betray. 
What! shail a life of love and bliss 
Be torfcit for a sorry kiss, 
: My Mistress May ?”’ 


But she: “Sir, give me leave to speak 
The last words I shall say— 
I take it »ou were far more weak 
To wrong, for such a foolish freak, 
Your Mistress May."’ 


Cried I, * This wrangling sets me wild; 
A truce to reasoning, pray ! 
I think you take me for a child, 
Or hold my temper wondrous mild, 
Fair Mistress May ! 


-“ But since your passion runs so high, 
I wish your grace good-day, 
And bi tter humor by-and-by. 
Farewell!" And so we parted, I 
And Mistress May. 


Alas! how shall I tell the rest ? 
There came that selfsame day 


Nor Mistress May."’ 


With that she laughed like one elate, 
And lightly tripped away; 
I stood alone beside the gate, 
And railed at Olive, and at Fate, 
And Mistress May. 


Twice trapped by watchers from behind, 
Twice jilted in a day, 
My new love scorned, my old resigned, 
All lost, Olivia, peace of mind, 
And Mistress May. 


o But, faith,"* said I, ‘* I ‘ll leave the place, 
I swear, by break of day; 
For after such a sore disgrace, 
How shall I brave Olivia's face, 
Or Mistress May ?”* 


So homeward down the lane I strode, 
And passed upon my way 
The old brick house of ancient mode, 
Low-roofed and arched, wherein abode 
My Mistress May. 


Two lovers stood beside the door 
Full in the moonlight ray, 
As I had stood in days of yore, 
As I should stand now nevermore 
With Mistress May. 


I knew the man—Lestrange—and she ? 
Fair-haired and tall!—But stay !— 
Thought I, “I ‘ll hide beneath this tree, 
And listen if indeed it be 
My Mistress May.”’ 


“Trust me, dear Fred, for I ‘ll be true 
Till death,’’ I heard her say. 
O traitress! well the voice I knew! 
And forth I stepped and looked on you, 
My Mistress May! 


I'll yield no more to women's eyes, 
Though they be brown or gray; 
For half the sex are overwise, 
And all the rest are faithless spies, 
Like Mistress May. 


Yet, wheresoe'er my tale I tell, 
The listeners laugh, and say, 
* You earned the penance that befell, 
And, certes, she repaid you well, 
Your Mistress May !"’ 


*Amen!"* Tery; * but yet I'm free, 
And through the world I stray. 
One foot on land, and,one on sea; 
For what is Olive now to me, 
Or Mistress May ?”’ 


But sore I suffer for my crime; 
For since that fatal day 
My words run all to one dull rhyme, 
Like bells to an incessant chime, 
Of** Mistress, Mistress May !"* 











Mr. Cline Chamerun, she had subdued all but ber 


knew that already Minnie was beginning to toss her 
head with a conscivus laugh, when his name was 
mentioned. 

Well, I thought it all over while Christina sat there 
in the twilight, silevt, but, I felt surely, mivaning in- 
wardly. Presently I tuund it necessary to speak. 
Half an bour is a long tine to be silent. 

“Christina,” I said, ‘* have you ever been intro- 
duced to Madame Planchette?” 

She started. 

bis sbi fie 

I think she had f-rgotten that she was not alone, 

* Would you like to have that honor?” I inquired. 

* Undoubtedly.” 

I own a Pianchette. Who does not, except those 
dilatory beings who are going to get one next week, 
or the mean ones who would rather borrow, or those 
dull mortals who haven't yet found out that there is 
such athing Here let me pause to remark that, in 
my opinion, Planchette is not a “ thing” but a per- 
son, and a witch. Whether she has tales of her own 
to tell I have yet to iearn; but she can look up 
through the tinger-tips that drop their tire on her, 
and peep into the hidden recesses of the hearts 
above. She never tells in malice what sbe sees there, 
or only in such merry malice as does no harm. O:- 
ten, it is true, she talks only fully, because many 
hearts have nothing else but folly in them ; but some- 
times she hits the nail on the head a ringing blow. 
In this case it was an orange-bluw and a wedding- 
ring. sa 

I shut the windows, and drew the curtains down, 
leaving the door open fer a draught, then laid a 
large sheet of drawing paper on the centre-table, 
and, bringing out P:anchette, stood her on it. 
Christina watched there preparations with heavy 
eyes, and when all was ready, dragged herself to a 
chair beside me, and listlessly laid ber tinger-tips on 
the little platfoti. P:esenily my pet began to travel, 
running across the paper and back, wheeling aud 
backing, like a refractory horse, then round and 
round in a circle that natrowed til! finally she stop- 
ped short in the centre. Tuat was her way of mak- 
ing a courtesy and saying, ‘* How do you do?” 

* Well, to be sure,” says Christina, rousing a little, 
“isn’t that a cowical « ffii ?” 

As she spoke, | beard « step at the open front door, 
and some one Came in and steod at the parlor door. 
Betore this visitor appeared, | glanced at Christina, 
and saw her listless face glow out crin.sun cheeked 
and with lighted eyes; but when I rese to welcome 


color, and bowel to him as any ordinary, cool 
acquaintance might, and he returned her greeting in 
like manner. Fora moment I was embarrassed. 1 
would have liked to run away and leave them. I 
felt like one who stands between two combatants, 
and may chance to receive the blows which each in- 





“And what of her?” asked the gentleman, in great 
State. 

Planchette began frisking over the paper. 

«Plenty of her!” Plenty ofher!” Running from 
corner to corner, writing the words small and 
large, backward and forward, a di zen times over. 

Clive looked inflignantly at me, as ifhe thought me 
responsible for the impertinence. 

*““T can’t help it,” I said, laughing. “I wasn’t 
thinking of Minnie. Perbaps yon were.” 

Will it write what we think of, and answer men- 
tal questions?” he asked, with a tovch of eagerness. 

*O yes! It answers mental questions.” 

He bent his head and thought a moment, and some 
beautiful change crept over his face. A tender swee - 
ness softened his mouth, and his eyes drooped and 
hid their glowing glances. Some voiceless question 
seemed to flit over his parted, swiling lips, and I felt 
Planchette tremble under my fingers befure she be- 
gan te move. ° 

“ She loves you even as you love her—devotedly!” 
was tbe slowly-written answer. 

Clive Cameron blushed like a girl, but more ardent- 
ly, and I saw Christina’s face grow white. He never 
raise bis eyes, but asked aloud: 

** Is her coldness all assumed, then?” 

* It is,” was the reply. 

“Why should she wish to wrong and thwart me 
so?” he asked, so low I had to almost guess the 
words. 

“She is not assured of your love, and she is proud,” 
wrote Plancheite. 

* Love should be stronger than pride,” he said. 

* Practise as you preach,” was the reply. 

“Undoubtedly. But does she wi<h me to run the 
risk of a repulse?” was Clive’s next question. 

Plauchette paused a moment, as i! gathering up 
her dignity, then wrote out graudly: 

“A woman who is worth winning, is worth 
wooing.” ° 

** How shall I woo her?” he breathed out. 

‘* Take her!” says Planchette. 

Clive Cameron raised bis brilliant eyas and looked 
at Curistina. IT ':ad pulled the shade lower over the 
iamp, and he had been looking at the white glare of 
the paper; but stili he might bave seen that her 
shado sed face was as pale as a lily, though a smile 
hung about her lips. I knew that ste wus trewbling 
all over. 

“What nensense this is!” she said, tossing her 
head, and careless'y rising, as though weary of the 
play. 

He looked after her, smiling, as she sauntered away, 
a glance of triumph in his eyes. Did he mean her 
to think that he had been asking about Minnie 
Tracy? 1 aid Lot believe that he had, but she 
did. 

1 thought this the time for my coup; so with a 






































For me, 1 shut and locked my «: 
the parlor, took Pianchette in my 
Ler tervently—bless ber little hear 
carefully away, and went to bed. 


———oaXxX—-— 


LONDON OPIUM 8). 
We take the following account « 
which opium is smoked in London 
journal. The practice is on the ine 
There was a customer waiting, w! 
Chi Ki an opportunity tor display in, 
his cratt. The preparation for en, 
of opium smoking was curious e: 
first move was to epreal a piece of 
that covered the mattress. Then 
small common oil lamp and lit it, an 
centre of the piece of cloth, Nex 
small box containing his smoking 
a litdle gallipot and an instramen’ 
a wooden cup with a lid to it sere we 
of about three inches from the e 
flate, however, but @ pipe the p 
tomer caught sight of the odd-look) 
was quite a young man and more r 
than Chi Ki himesell) he licked bis 
giistened like those of the domes: 
when it hears the welcome cry t! 
dinner. I asked peri ission to exar 
was simply an eighteen-inch leng! 
bvo with the cup of dark colored 
mentioned fitted into a surtof epi 
end. Had | been asked to apprain 
not conscientiously have gone beyu 

** He's been offered five pounds 
marked Engiish Mrs. Chi Ki, who | 
most as proud of i as was ber hus! 
man offered him five pound for it | 

“Why didn’t be seil it, and b 
my natural question ; but «t thisol 
and hugging the pipe chated its | 
his jwket cuff. 

“1's worth ten pounds,” raid . 
had nothing but the best oplam + 
fourteen years.” 

And she then went on farther 
many excellences of the pipe; frou 
that its value was not atier all so 
appeared; since half 4 given quant 
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saturated old pipe than the whule 
paratively new one. 

Chi Ki, having made all nece 
got up on to the mattress on the 
at his ease, proceeded to lowd 1) 
tomer. I was curious to see how 
The stuff in the gallipot looked ex 








A packet sealed, with arms and crest, (Written for the Flag of our Union.} ae md the re eciidesiniaaica - pertectly careless manner, but a quickly t «ting cle, and smelt like burnt sugar an 
And on the tuld my name, addressed PLANCHETEE. r. Cameron slightly elevated his brows, and fine heart, I begged to be excused @ moment tu close an cidedly it seemed queer stuff to 
By Mistress May. brows yd e's Nae eur goed =e’ imagiuary open window in the sitting-room, which ® | But it bad yet to be cooked—grille 
and a faint saile touched his utifully curved | was making Lov strong a draught, the fact being that ttle tool-chest 
ber I, “ Here ‘s sunshine after rain!" BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. mouth. there was no draught at all. ; a a greedy pote liquid tut 
ut lo! within it la F ati a . ; 
My ring of seco aes tn twale, ; * Have I intruded on the Eleusinian mysteries?” Christina sh+ tan angry glance at me as I spoke, # littledrop of it, held it in the 
i. - ss a . &“ ? ite?” ine direc ’ ¢ 
And these three words, writ fair and plain: CHRISTINA Massy came in to see me one even- sai stent Must { ly piechens a and turbing cirectly toward Mr. Cameron, asked until it hardened somewhat. K: 
“From Mistress May.” ing last May. There is nothing very notable in the We haven t asked a question yet,” I said; “and | him some question about the politics of the day. ‘The the point of the bodkin, be dippe: 
fact of her coming; but the manner of it was unusual. ' you are just in time to assist.” question was nothing, bat the abruptness of: ber gallipot and again beld it in the | 
“ Ah, well!" I cried, “ the proverb 's true, Few persons ever saw her other than dignified. quiet | He took a seat at the opposite side of the little ta- | manner, and tie look of haughty scora in her eyes, peated the process until a plece o! 
‘In sunshine make your hay ;” or superb, Some calied ber haughty. She had the: ble at which we sat, and 1, anxious to show off my | were enough to make auy Dian wince. Sne thought pea vas accumulated and prop 
aoe sett Siang nd now I'll woo, air of a being raised above all petty care and pleas- | witch to tbe best advantage, asked question after | that he had been probing ber heart to gratify his | was placed in the pipe-bow!, and tl 
. pt cuaraer” ures, and when she touched trifles, it was as though | questien, attending chiefly to her answers. But! own vanity, and parading befure her his love for sprang upon the bed to enjoy it. 
i -| she stooped to them. presently glancing up at Clive, | saw him looking at ; another woman. I went out and lett them both It was lit at the little lamp, + 
The note I tore in pieces three, Now don’t fancy that I am describing one of those | Christina with a tace which argued ill for Minnie | standing there, pale aud proud, confronting each Chinaman reclining at bis ease, 
The ring I flung away, - stilted beings who go about puffed up and stiffened | Tracy’s success in captivating him. Those dark,im-| other. I could bear that not a word was said while furtably on the dirty counterpan 
= a to wee ae bce _ with the idea that they are exceptional persons, with | passiuned eyes of his seemed striving to read thesoul | I closed my imaginary window, and when I went 4 rolled-up bed, and took the pipe 
nike by hen ley, BEDE & hew set of ruies made expressly for their guidance. | in her downcart face, and 1 saw love on the parted | back Christina was carelessly tying on her hat, and % There is no mouthpiece to the p 


* But,’’ quoth I, ** Fortune will not wait: 
* There ‘’s danger in delay.’ 
She stands beside the garden gate; 
So quick! to be revenged on Fate 


She was notbing of the sort. Her soul was loftier 
than her bead; and if she stooped in performing 


the smaller duties of lite, it was asa queen may bend | 


graciously to thé prattle of a child. Christina scorn- 


ed the base only. Never was a soul more fitly housed. | 


lips on which his breath half paused. Christina was 
beautiful at that moment. Hercheeks were glowing 
crimsou, and her red lips were pressed closely to- 
gether with an expression halt-angry, half pained. 
She was evidently aware of Lis gaze, and only just 


Mr. Cameron stood by the table with his fingera on 
Planchetie, trying if he alone could make it move. 
‘“‘lam trying to make it say good-by,” he said. 
glancing up as I entered. 

I went to him. 
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| sheer off, leaving something as thi 
| to suck at. And suck the China 
| the bamboo fairly into bis mouth 
| once emitted from the pipeag 
spirits of ten thousand previourly 
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i a ee . " as a 4 is < 
And Mistress May! Not that she was conspicuous for red, and white, and | able to bear it. But through all the pride and pain, “Come aul help, Caristina,” I said. ‘ Planchette stirred to jife. As the smoker 
So said, so done. She drooped her head golden in coloring, or for form and features of Gre- | what a rich lite was there, wiiat sweetness only half | moves best fur you.” And in my heart I prayed, “0 wh sound, the lids of bis elongate: 
Till | had had my say, cian serenity. Her form was adu irable, and of that | hidsien, what melting tenderucss beneath the tire! Planchette, do your best now, and repair the dam- ap eestasy and he sucked barder, 
And then, * Forgive me, sir,’’ she said, size which, well carried, can bestately and im posing, Well, we made Planchette answer a vast number age you have doue.” (y black eile except just wo little 
“ But people say you mean to wed yet does not impres beholder v ith an idea of any | of highly important tions which neither Jhris ili i . 
With Mistress May.” 3 press the behok! of any | of highly portant questions wh reither of us Christina came unwillingly enough, not liking to \@ waste in the procems of breathi 


“Tis fulse!"* | cried; “ for Olive, sweet, 


very ponderous sum of poun’s avoirdopois, Her 
color ran between light and dark. rather inclining to 


cared a fig about; then gradually narrowing, ap- 


refuse, but with her lip pouted out, and standing 


nomical as could be, however, a 














3) i merest thread of the precivus + 
Brown eyes eclipsed the gay. brunette, aud she was gracetul and sw eet-vuiced. ae 


proached more personal topics, still hovering on the | by me placed Ler pink finger-tips on the little plat- i& 
Verge, or touchi:y ambiguuusly and with affected ! form. 
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Planchette trembled, drew back a little, then wrote 
ont swiftly, but with round, plain writing: 

* Good-night, all! O silly Christina! not to know 
that he was thinking of you all the time.’”’ 

I heard the quick catch of a breath on either side 


| of me, and looking coverUly, saw them. There they 


stood, both caught by that sudden revelation, blush- 
ing rose-red, and looking into each other’s eyes with 
@ flashing glance that, swift as it was, revealed to 
each the other’a heart. I con’t know how they felt, 
but I telt as though I were in a telegraph office dur- 
ing a thunder-shower. Then Christina turned and 
put her arm around my neck, kissing-me as she 
never had before. ‘“ Good-night, dear!” she mur- 
mured, in tones so sweet and soft, 1 didn’t wonder 
Clive Cameron held his breath to hear them. 

He echoed the good-night without the dear, but 
clasped my hand at parting with a warmth which 
was not all for me. 

And so, speaking farewell words which they ci. 
not hear, I sawthem go out into the sweet May 
night, and knew that under its soft and star-strewn 
skies these two impassioned hearts would be fully 
shown to each other, and that in the first spring tor- 
rent of their acknowledged love, all misunderstand- 
ings would be swept away. Tnat I was not wrong, 
the reader may inter from my hint above given con- 
cerning orange-blows and wedding-rings. : 

For me, I shut and locked my door, went back to 
the parlor, took Pianchette in my hands and kissed 
Ler tervently—bless ber little heart! then put her 
carefully away, and went to bed. 





LONDON OPIUM SMOKERS. 





We take the following account of the manner in 
which opium is smoked in London, from an English 
journal, The practice is on the increase: 

There was a customer waiting, which at once gave 
Chi Ki an opportunity for displaying the mysteries of 
his crait. The preparation for enjoying the luxury 
of opium smoking was curious enough. Chi Ki’s 
tirst move was to spread a piece of cloth on the mat 
that covered the mattress. Then he brought outa 
small common oil lamp and lit it, and placed it in the 
centre of the piece of cloth. Next he produced a 
small box containing his smoking tools, and fiually, 
alittle gallipot and an instrument like a flute, with 
a wooden cup with a lid to it screwed on at a distance 
of abouts three inches from the end. It was not a 
flute, however, but a pipe—the pipe. As the cus- 
tomer caught sight of the odd-looking implement (he 
was quite a young man and more respectable-looking 
than Chi Ki hiamselt) he licked his lips, and his eyes 
glistened like those of the domestic feline creature 
when it hears the welcome cry that announces its 
dinner. I asked perm:ssion to examine the pipe. It 
was simply an eighteeu-inch length of yellow bam- 
bvo with the cup of dark colored baked clay before 
mentivned titted into a sort of spiggot hole near the 
end. Had I been asked to appraise its value, I could 
not conscientiously have gone beyond fourpence. 

‘*He’s been oftered five pounds for that pipe,” re- 
marked English Mrs. Chi Ki, who appeared to be al- 
most as proud ut ii as was her husband. ‘A gentle- 
man offered him tive pound for it last autumn.” 

“Why didn’t he sell it, and buy another?” was 
my natural question; bat at thisold Chi Kichuckled, 
and hugging the pipe chated its bowl tenderly with 
his jicket cuff. 

“It’s worth ten pounds,” said his wife; “it has 
had nothing but the best opium smoked in it these 
fuurteen years.” 

And she then went on further to enumerate the 
many excellences of the pipe; from which I gathered 
that its value was not after all so fancital as at first 
appeared ; since half a given quantity of opium would 
yield more satisfaction when smoked in a ripe, well- 
saturated old pipe than the whole quantity in a com- 
paratively new one. 

Chi Ki, having made all necessary preparations, 
got up on to the mattress on the bed, and, reclining 
at his ease, proceeded to load the pipe for his cus- 
tomer. I was curious to see how this was managed. 
The stuff in the gallipot looked exactly like thin trea- 
cle, and smelt like burnt sugar and laudanum. De- 
cidedly it seemed queer stuff to load a pipe with. 
But it had yet to be cooked—grilled. Taking an iron 
bodkin from his little tool-chest, Chi Ki dipped the 
tip of it into the semi-liquid stuff, and withdrawing 
a little drop of it, held it in the fame of the lamp 
until it hardened somewhat. Keeping this still on 
the point of the bodkin, he dipped it again into the 
gallipot and again held it in the lamp flame, and re- 
peated the process until a piece of the size of a large 
pea was accumulated and properly toasted. This 
was placed in the pipe-bow], and the hungry customer 
sprang upon the bed to enjoy it. 

it was lit at the little lamp, and then the young 
Chinaman reclinivg at his ease, laid his head com- 
furtably on the dirty counterpane that covered the 
rolled-up bed, and took the pipe-stem in his mouth. 
There is no mouthpiece to the pipe; the stem is cut 
sheer off, leaving something as thick as an oflice ruler 
to suck at. And suck the Chinaman did. He took 
the bamboo fairly into his mouth, and there was at 
once emitted from the pipe a gurgling sound—the 
spirits of ten thousand previously smoked pipe-loads 
stirred to life. As the smoker heard the delicious 
sound, the lids of his elongated eyes quivered in 
ecstasy, and he sucked harder, swallowing all the 
black smoke except just so little as he was bound to 
waste in the process of breathing. He was as eco- 
nomical as could be, however, and expelled but the 
merest thread of the precious smoke through his 




















nostrils and none by means of his mouth. If his 
sensations induced by the indulgence were heavenly. 
his countenance grossly belied them. Gradually, as 
he sucked and swallowed, the veins of his forehead 
thickened, bis cheeks flushed, and his half-closed 
eyes gleamed like those of a satistied pig. Still he 
sucked, and the nostrils wreaths came quicker and 
finer, and he grew more and more like an enraptured 
hog; when suddenly the gurgling in the throat of 
the pipe-stem terminated in a briet rattle, and all 
was over. While the opium in the pipe was waning 
to extremity, Chi Ki bad busied himself in the 
manutacture of a little cigarette composed of paper 
and common tobacco, and as the pipe stem dropped 
from the mouth of the young Chinaman, Chi Ki 
promptly handed him the cigarette, which he pro- 
ceeded to light and consume, with a languid relish 
editying to behold. I inqaired why this was. bunt 
beyond the assertion that it was alwaysdone, Chi Ki 
had no explanation to offer. 

“ Was the lingering flavor of opium in the mouth 
ot jectionable?” I asked. 

* No indeed,” replied Chi Ki, with a grin; “Ono, 
no; it’s alvays done; I don’t know why, not in the 
least, but they will have the cigar afterwards.” 

I can’t help thinking, however, that this taking 
tobacco after opium must be something more tban a 
meaningless “custom.” Perhaps an abrupt and sud- 
den descent trom paradise to earth would be too 
much for a Chinaman’s nerves, and so he applies 
himself to the milder narcotic by way of a gentle let- 
ting down. 

What chiefly surprised me was the sbort time it 
took to consume the charging of a pipe. From the 
time of the young Chinaman’s taking the s!em in Lis 
mouth till the opium was exhausted, not mere than 
a Dinute and a half was occupied. In five n.inutes 
the cigarette was smoked, and the customer tvok his 
departure. He paid no money, so I suppose he went 
“tick? with Chi Ki; but as far as I could muke ont, 
his treat would cost about three halfpence. Evident- 
ly opium smoking is a more expensive enjoyment 
than dram drinking. Chi Ki showed me his ** meas- 
ures.” They were three little ivory cups, the smati- 
est the size of a lady’s thimble. For this fullot the 
treacle-like opium, fourpence was charged, the next- 
sized cup was sixpence, and the largest a shilling. 
This, it seemed, included the loan of Chi Ki’s pipe as 
well as of the bed to lie on and the cigarette tor after 
smoking, and the trouble of frizzling and preparing 
the drug. 

Chi Ki keeps open house for opium smokers, and 
his chief customers are the sailors who arrive at the 
London ports. Sometimes, I was informed, trade 
was so slack that not more than two or three cus- 
tomers would apply all day long; while at other 
times it was as much as Chi Ki could do, distilling 
and frizzling and frying, to keep the smokers going. 
Tue opium has to be put through a peculiar process 
before it is reduced to the semi-liquid state. It has to 
be cooked. Chi Ki was good enough to crawl under 
the bedstead and produce therefrow, fur my inspec- 
tion, his implements of cockery, and to explain their 
use. I stould hardly advise an amateur to essay 
opium brewing on thestrength of my directions; but 
it scerued to me that the opium of the druggist is 
sbrecded into litile slices, which are laid on a piece 
of stout coarse canvas, which is suspended in a small 
iron pot partly filled with water. In the process of 
boiling the essence of the opium drains through the 
canvas and forms a sediment at the bottom of the 
pot, leaving on the canvas the retuse, looking not 
unlike tea-leaves. : 

The cookery was performed at the miserable little 
fireplace beture wentioned. Poor English Mrs, Chi 
Ki looks as though she is being gradually smoke- 
driei, and by-and-by will present the appearauce of 
an Egyptian wuummy. 

* 1 can stand a good deal of it,” sbke said, ‘ but 
sometimes it’s awful. Sometimes two or three ships 
come in at once, and then we Lave a houseiul. Up 
stairs as wellas down. We've had as many as tour- 
teen smoking in this room at one time, and them 
that couldn’t tind room on the bed lay all about tbe 
floor. There are only two pipes, one for the parlor, 
and one for the best room—this room. It is hot work 
I ussure you when we are busy. As soon as one bas 
smoked out, another is ready to snatch at it; and it 
is in lighting the opium that the smoke is wasteu so. 
They are awful hungry after it sometimes when 
they’ve gone a long while without and got their pay. 
They'll smoke as much as a shilling’s worth out in 
halt an bour, and there they’l! lay like logs. It den’t 
often made me ill; it makes me silly. 1 am ill sume- 
times, though. I was ill a-bed when the Prince of 
Wales and the other gentlemen came up here to see 
the smokers. There were only three or four of them, 
and they were friends like. I was sorry that the 
place was in such # muddle; but the prince didn’t 
seem to mind.” 

“Yas,” observed Chi Ki, suddenly lighting up; 
“ the prince, he say, ‘Come sinokee pipe wi’ me, and 
bring you’ lady, whens conwenince.’” 

“Ah, yes; but I don’t believe he meant it,” said 
Mrs. Cni Ki, dubiously. 

But the lame old Chinaman grinned and winked 
to himeelt knowingly; so that I should not be in the 
least surprised if, one of these tine days, the porter 
at Marlborough House is startled by a Celestial 
apparition. 








The pride of no person in a flourishigg condition is 


TRE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 








[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


PLEAD IO 


THE ANTI-MASONIC MOVEMENT. 

The new organ, whose energies are to be devoted 
to the destruction of secret societies, is called the 
“Christian Banner” We give it the benefit of our 
circulation that our friends may know what their 
enemy is. But can there be found an enemy ina 
Christian Journal? Certainly not. But as it is not 
all gold that glitters, so all may not be Christian that 
pretends to be so. Taking the golden rule as the 
standard, and the broad charity towards all men, 
that underlies the religion of Christ, and distinguishes 
Masonry as a result, we should say that the Chris- 
tianity which teaches hatred, and stirs up strise, and 
coins falsehoods, and perverts facts, cannot be of the 
kind taught by the peericss teacber. This self styled 
Christian opponent of Freemasonry condenims the 
Order as equal in attraction, and, consequently, in 
wickedness, to slavery, and! sees reason for hostility 
iv the fact that, at the celebration of St. Jobn’s Day 
in Aurora, [il., the Universalist (Dr. Forrester), the 
Baptist (Rev. Mr Carnahan), the Methodist Eisco- 
pal (Rev. Mr. Willing), and the Protestant Episcopal 
(Rev. Mr. Allen), rode in the same carriage, and in 
the further fact that Dr. Forrester, in his address, 
claimed that the Masonic L x1ige is a “ Christian In- 
stitution.” We know Dr. Forrester, we know his 
high Christian character, we know his broad benevo- 
lence, we know his catholic spirit, and if he pro- 
nounces the institution Christian, the assumption 
would be at once admitted. The one who is a Chris- 
tian can only appreciate that which is Christian; 
and though an institution, or a man, or a journal 


lived unassumed, are a thousand times better than 
maligners of Masonry. 


alarm, that in the Rock River Conference of the M. 
E. Church, consisting of something over two hundred 
preachers, over one hundred and ninety are Free- 
masons! They belong there, undoubtedly, because 


good a right to the title of Christian as the Banner 
and its editor. 
The Banner devotes several columns to the ‘ opin- 


Masons, “ true to their principles, are revengefal ”’— 
but what is his spirit as a seceder? ‘These the paper 


secession—sajs, *‘are not then the secret Orders 
which they condetrm a deep and damning blight on 
every hope of man for time and eternity? and if so, 
can you, dare you Lupe you are a chili ot God while 
you cling to them, or secretly use their grips and 
passwords?” This is the merest skilly, and unwor- 


condemn the Christian religion itself, for the infidel 


prove that an error. 

It is interesting, in glancing over this mass of opin- 
ion, to note the animus of the writers. With one 
Masonry is worse than slavery—as bloodthirsty as 


only the meanest dregs of slavery which, sunk to a 


the bloody deeds of the Kua-Klux-Klan.” Rather 
obscure, but the malignant meaning is there—the 
trail of the old devil that was crushed in 1830, but 
who is now fangless. An Elder Stearns, who pre- 
ceded Morgan in the expose business, but who escap- 
ed Morgan’s fate, is another in the list of opinionists. 
All this opinion, but little money! Proving that 
opinion is cheap, but the cash limited—the Antis 
not responding with the *‘ ready.” 

The pretence that Popery and Freemasonry are in 


facts that have transpired hereabouts in years past, 
but it is given, also an anecdote related of a convict- 
ed Papist murderer who was saved from the gallows 
by the Masons! The days of witchcraft show noth- 
ing like this. Butitis given on the authogity of a 
Protestant minister who visited him. The old strain 
about Masonic political influence is also again reviv- 
ed, and the editor of the Banner has discovered that 
Johnson was not impeached and Davis not tried, be- 
cause they were Masons! General Butler is a Mason, 
so are many of the Senators who voted against John- 
son. Chief Justice Chase is not a Mason, neither is 
Jeff Davis. 

We have devoted thus much space to this thing, to 





more justly to be dreaded than that of him who is | 





niean and cringing under a doubtful and upprosper- | 
ous fortune. | 


show the trial] that is soon to be attempted upon the 


Order through this religious crusale, and to enable | 


its members to resist it. It will be a divided warfare, 


claim to be such, lacking the true spirit, their pre- | forgotten the appeal. We here remind ther of it, 
tence dwindles to the mere claim of a sect—the mere | and hope that something will be done by our breth- 
shell of Christianity, whose spirit has fled. It is not | ren that shall show their sympathy. During the war 
usually found necessary four Masonry to claim any | Masonry was an efficient help to many of our North- 
such thing. The truths and duties of Christianity | ern brethren who were prisoners Sonth When the 
those assumed but not lived, as in the case vf the | e: j »yed many comforts and privileges that were sup- 


lt is stated by the Banner, as an object of great | mitigated by attentions from them that should be 


they feel the institution is in harmony with their | «utside attention, surr eptitiously given, and all bene- 
mmission. Otherwise they would not remain there; | fite! because a few were Masons. A little by each 
because every man of them is a sane man, we know, | Lodge would be large in the aggregate, and it re- 
and not a fool. Perhaps every one of them has as | mains to be seen what Mas-achusetts can do. 


ions” of eminent heavy weights in Anti-Masonry, the following interesting information: The Hon. 
and two seceding Masons, one of whom says that | Mcs+s Wingate of Haverhill, in this State, was born 


appeals to, and because they entertain such opinions | Amesbury, Mass. (who was born Sept. 10, 1703, or- 
~knowing nothing about the institution, or cuntess- dsined at Amesbury, Jane 20. 1726, and died Feb. 19, 
ing themselves unworthy of belief by admitting their | 1766. aged 83, having been in charge of that parish 


thy attention. The same role of judgment would | Senior Warden 1807 to 1812, Master 1813 14, and was 


gan quote from double the amount of authority to | Uimpaired, and though infirm in body, he might 


slavery was, but not so bold and open a foe—‘ it is | Ye": 


level with Masonry, now carry out their purposes by | 


accord will be amusing to Masons who are aware of | geattered all over the city, and while such an ar- 


to be shared in by a iarge number of benevolent se- 
cret societies, though Masonry will bave to bear the 
brunt, which it is willing and able todo. We are 
to-day strong enough to meet the con flict—stronger, 
we think, than the opposing party, who number only 
| the most bigoted and intolerant of the sects. One 
minister among the opinions siys that he has three 
seceding Masons in his conyregation. This shows 
about the quantity and the strength of the « pposi- 
tion. Some timid ones may be shaken, but the Order 
is the house founded on the rock of correct principle, 
and the flood and the storm of sectarian hostility will 
beat upon it in vain. 


AN APPEAL FOR SOUTHERN BRETHREN. 

Circulars have been received by the Lodge of this 
vicinity, from the Grand Lodge and Grand Chapter 
of South Carolina, calling for aid in building up the 
Fraternity in that State, suflering, with everything 
else, from the effects of the war. All the property of 
the Charleston Lodges was removed to Columbia for 
safe keeping. As stated in the circular: ‘ With the 
burping of that city all our treasure perished; and 
we stand at this moment almost entirely destitute of 
the working tools and paraphernalia essential to our 
Order. More than all, our invested funds are worth- 
less, owing to the bankrupt condition of the moneyed 
institutions in which they were placed; and, al- 
though we have struggled manfully ever since the 
close of the war to meet the calls upon our charity, 
our hearts are daily wrung at having to turn our 
backs upon onr first broad principle, and refuse bread 
to the starving, and shelter to the homeless.” This 
is a statement that pleads very strongly with 
Northern Masons, and the heart must be stony that 
resists it. The mode of relief is to bold a Masonic 
Fair, or Bazaar at Charleston, in December, 1868, 
and the circulars solicit articles adapted to such oc- 
casions, or funds with which to buy them, which will 
be taken to them by Adams’ Express Company free 
of charge. They should be directed ** Masonic Fair 
Association, Charleston.” The circular bears date of 
last November and of February tbe present year, 
and those who have previously seen them may bave 


Union officers were under fire at Charleston, they 
plied by Southern Masons, and their annoyance was 


remembered now. When one of our gunboats was 
sunk by the rebels in the Edisto River, and her crew 
taken prisoners, even the jail at Charleston, where 
they were confined, was cheered, in many ways, by 





a 





A VENERABLE MASON.—A correspondent farnishes 


October 25th, 1769, and is the son of William Win- 
gate, and yrandson of the Rev. Paine Wingate, of 


sixty years). Mary Wingate, sister of this reverend 
gentleman, was the mother of the Hon. Timothy 
Pickering, Secretary ot State, U.S, ete. 

Merrimack L«'ge of Free and Accepted Masons 
was organized in 1802, and the Hon. Muses Wingate 
was a‘mitted into it in 1803, was Secretary in 1804 5, 


made an Honorary Member in 1825. His mind is 


have been seen a few weeks since, sickle in hand, as- 
sisting and directing a gardener employed in trim- 
ming the hedge in front of his home. He was pres- 
ent at a meeting of the Merrimack Lodge in his 97th 


The interesting question is, Is there a man so old 
in Massachusetts, or in the United States, who isa 
Freemason? and is there one who has so long been a 
member of the Fraternity? 


“—_ 





PALI 


NEw MAsoNIc HALL IN NEw YorkK.—New York 
| is to have a fine new Masonic Hall. The lot has al- 
| Teady been selected on the corner of Twenty-sixth 
street and Sixth Avenue. New York has long need- 
ed a grand Masonic Hall, where its numerous Orders 
could cuncentrate under one roof. At the present 
time the Lodges, Chapters and Encampments are 


rangement may suit some, we do not believe that it 
is satisfactory to the large body of Masons. New 
York is large enough, and the Order has money 
enough, to erect the handsomest hall in the world, 
and we hope that it will be done. . 





A certain amount of opposition is a great help to 
| ® man. Kites rise against the wind, and not with 
the wind; even 4 head wind is better than none. No 
man ever worked bis passage anywhere in a dead 
calm. Let no man wax pale, therefore, because of 
opposition ; oppSsition is what he wants and most 
; have, to be good for anything. Hardsbip is the 
native soil of manhood and self reliance. He that 
cannot abide the storm » ithout flinching. lies down 
by the wayside, to be overlooked or forgotten, 
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(Written for The Flag ¢ of our Union.: j 
APPEAL. 


eee 
BY FANNY STEVENS BRUCE. 


Oh! come to me, my love! In the low west 
The footprints of the fiery-sandaled sun 
Grow faint, and Twilight, vestured like a nun, 
Floats earthward,—Lethean lilies on her breast. 


Oh! come to me, my love! The royal rose, 
As drunk with its ripe beauty, droops its head; 
A ureedy bee hangs o'er the clover bed, 

For one more sip ere to the hive he goes. 


Oh! come to me, my love! With restless wings, 
Too full of gladness, or of grief, to sleep, 
A single robin sits within the deep 

Cool shade of yonder grove, and softly sings. 


Oh! come to me, my love! The stars are faint 
With their own splendor; on the distant fen 
The firefly trims his silver lamp, and then 

Sets forth, the traveller's terror and complaint. 


Oh! come to me, my darling! I rebel 
At this long separation. Earth was drest 
In Winter's newest ermine when you prest 
My grieved lips last, in passionate farewell. 


Oh! come to me, my love! Do not forget, 
In thy magnificent strength, that I am weak; 
Oh, come! and call the red rose to my cheek, 
That has not blossomed there since last’ we met. 


> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log, 
No. 13. , 


BY W. H. MACY, 





TALCAHUANA. 


WE passed the Fortitude, tack and tack, beating 
up to the anchorage of Talcahuana, and let go our an- 
chors nearly atthe same moment. Fifty-five barrels 
was our share of “ the Juan Fernandez whale,” which 
made us up to two hundred and thirty, all told; not 
80 bad a start, as we were hardly five months from 
home. 

Talcahuana, or “ Turkeywarner,” as old Jeff and 
the cook persisted in Anglicising the name, is like 
many other places on the Spanish Main, merely the 
port to a large city; the cities along this coast being 
pushed up into mountains, at a considerable distance 
from the seaboard. The place itself is not much to 
look at, or to discourse about. A description would 
present no points of marked interest to the general 
reader, and what whaleman needs a description of 
Talcahuana? 

Here were anchored some dozen or fifteen whale- 
ships, mostly from Nantucket and New Bedford; 
sume lately from home, bringing letters for those 
long absent, while two or three were making their 
las$ port, homeward bound, and ready to take the 
answering epistles; for at that time the process of 
annihilation of time and space which has made such 
strides within the last quarter of a century, was, 
comparatively speaking, in its intancy. Yankee en- 
terprise had not yet pushed its way over the Sierras, 
and the ponchoed Mexican still lounged at his ease, 
ayd drawled his quien sabe? where now great com- 
mercial cities have started up as if by magic. No 
ocean steamers then vexed the waters of “‘ the Gulf” 
and the Caribbean; overland mails were rather a 
** proposed ” innovation than a fixed fact, and the 
electric telegraph was as yet hidden in the womb of 
time. To us in the Pacitic, news from home even a 
year old was heartily welcomed; while the advent of 
a whaler five or six months out was a perfect wind- 
fall. 

Good fellowship and jollity presided at the reunions 
or “ gams” on board the various whalers at anchor; 
music and dancing held high carnival every evening ; 
.old friendships were renewed and new ones formed ; 
unexpected recognitions were of trequent occurrence ; 
and even members of the same tamily, separated for 
a long series of years, were here reunited, thoug hbut 
temporarily. A striking instance of this sort oc- 
curred two or three days afterour arrival. A barque 
was beating in for anchorage, and Mr. Swain was 
seen to shove off his buat from the Fortitude, and 
pull out toward her. She had a private signal flying, 
and Father Grafton, after consulting a list which he 
kept tacked on the inside of his chest-lid, told me 
she was the Clio of New Bedford, and added, indif- 
ferently, “‘Swain’s brother is mate of her.” The 
brothers were both on board the *Arethusa in the 
evening, and I heard the question casually asked, 
* how long it was since they saw each other last?’ 
** Let me see,” said Swaiu of the Clio. “I sailed on 

= first voyage to the Brazil Banks in 1820, and Joe 

had been gone about a year then in the Good Suc- 
cess. It’s a little over twenty-three years.” 

“Tt was quite time to shake hands, then,” said 
our mate. I stared in amazement at the coolness 
with which they treated the matter! Here were two 
brothers, both pursuing the same business for a live- 
lihood, and both residing, with their families, in the 
same town, who had not seen each other’s faces since 
they were schoolboys. And among this knot of Nan- 
tucket officers present, the fact wag not looked upon 
as being very remarkable, and was dismissed with 
merely a passing word of comment. I was speaking 
of this matter aside to the young third mate, Mr. 
Bunker, “‘ Why,” said he, “ we islanders don’t think 
ae of that. It’s a matter of course in our busi- 








ness. ‘Young as Tam, it is ‘eight years sees 1 saw | 
my eldest brother who is now second mate of a ship 
cruising ‘on New Zealand,’ and I am not likely to 
get a sight at him for many years to come, -unless 
one of us makes an unusually long or short voyage, 


contrary to all seaman-like laws of fair play; their 
like; another vigilante appears to assist his colleague, 


direction of the calaboose; large reinforcements of 
so as to bring us both at home at the same time. It | sailors gather to the rescue, and the police also rally 
is not that we are wanting in natural affection that | in the same direction with their espadas drawn; 
we treat the matter so coolly. 1 think I love my | one of the pugnacious youths is by this time in the 
brother, and I suppose if we should accidentally ; melting mood, and goes like a lamb to the slaughter; 
meet, we shouid do just as the Swain brothers do: | 
give each other a hearty greeting, make the most of er or two with the flat of the “‘ cheese-knife,” a very 
each other's company while it lasted, and part again | Spanish substitute for a policeman’s baton. This is 


in a day, perhaps in an hour, fur another series of | the feather that breaks the camel’s back; a general 
years, and that is all about it.” 


on board the oil from the Fortitude and stowed it | | 
down; the heavy work is all finished, and not much 
remains to be done but to paint the ship; and now 
the “ liberty ” begins. 
watch to get ready to go ashore. Now the “finery ” | 
is roused out from the depths of sea-chests, that is, 
if we have any; and, if we have only one article of field to themselves. But fire-arms now make their | 
** longshore toggery,” it must be worn, though per- ! apy a plat 
haps not strictly in keeping with other parts of our 

attire, which gives us a slight touch of the amphib- ened. But the alarm has spread; the American 
ious appearance of which I have before spoken at | Captains and oflicers make their appearance, and the 
Nantucket. Farrell is with us, having “‘ swapped ” | consul makes a speech to the seamen whoare already 
into the larboard watch for the occasion, and sports j half-frightened at their own victory so cheaply won. 
a neat pair of velveteens of the peculiar color and | The captains and officers exert their influence in par- 
cut that no man who speaks without the brogue, | ticular quarters at the same time; oil is poured upon | 
ever did, or by any possibility could wear. Where | the troubled waters; the captured weapons are given 
he got them is a mystery, for no one of his shipmates | up; and the two young fellows who have found them- 
ever saw them before. The two boys, Kelly and selves so unexpectedly popular and notorious are 
Hoeg, are resplendent in round jackets of green flan- | persuaded to go quietly to prison under guard for 
nel, at that time an indispensable part of the outfit ‘the present. The outraged majesty of the Chilian 
of every “native” below the rank of chief mate; | Republic is vindicated, and the wrath of the officials 
but which have fallen into disuse, and passed away | appeased. The pulperias again do a thriving busi- 
to oblivion with the stiff tarpaulin hat, it is to be | ness, much to the relief of the proprietors, for the 
hoped never to return. liquor law has been in force two hours, pending the 

** Come aft, and get your money.” negotiations. 

The old man hasa pile of Spanish dollars on the We go back to our comfortable quarters and enjoy 
cabin-table, and serves them out with one hand, : a siesta as well as we can for the fleas, whose name 
while he makes entries in his memorandum-book | is legion. We sally out again towards night and 
with the other; the watch pass in and out again, one | drop in at the dance hall; two violins are tuning up, 
at a time, like voters at the polls, each getting his | and the seamen gathering to a focus, while pretty 
two dollars, and a rough word of advice to “ behave | women pass in and out with an easy grace, peculiar, 
himself, and not break his liberty, nor bring any so far as my observation has extended, to females 
money off with him.’”? We take our places in tlie | with more or less admixture of Castilian blood. Tru- 
boat, but not at the oars; for we are but passengers | ly has Bengie Brail remarked in that fascinating 
to be ferried ashore by the other watch. sea-story, ‘‘ The Cruise of the Midge,’’ that though 

Jack’s liberty is pertect while it lasts, that is, so; females of other nationalities may have various 
far as the ship’s duty is concerned. Twenty-four | methods of locomotion to be called by various im- 
hours is our limit, and the boat will be sent in next | pertinent names, no woman but a Spaniard can 
morning to bring us off, unless we prefer to hire | walk. The crowd increases after the hall is lighted, 
other conveyance, which we can do if we choose— | and the fun grows fast and furious. The bar, of course, 
and have money enough left. Other boats with “lib- | does a rushing business; officers of all grades drop in, 
erty men” are to be seen leaving various ships, | and even captains honor us with their presence. Vigi- 
among the rest the Fortitude’s, in which are several , lantesare near at hand to preserve order, but every 
of my former comrades in the gallant Lydia Ann. | one is in good humor now, and there is little fear of 
We pull into the rude wharf or mole, andall jump | any outbreak. The dancers enjoy themselves, and the 
on terra firma with a feeling of outgushing freedom, | admiring lookers-on drink and applaud. Mr. Graf- 
a Fourth-of-July feeling, uncontrollable, boiling over. | ton is near me, thoughtful and observant as usual. 
We invite our unturtunate shipmates, the ferrymen, * Well, Blacksmith, what do you think of Chilian 
to “come up and take a drink,” and do so with an | women?” 
air, too. They accept, asking the officer’s permission, “T admire them very much,” said I, “and yet I 
poor fellows! It matters not that we shall have to ' can hardly tell why. Perhaps because I am partial 
do the same thing to-morrow, “‘suflicient unto the | to brunettes.” ° 


day ”’ is our motto now; and each man carries a “Simplicity of toilet has much to do with it,” said 


from them; two or three sailors are slightly cut, but 
no one is seriously injured. Farrell is conspicuous in 
the melee, flourisbing a stout stick, with his neat 


through in some “thin places.” The two original 








shipmates say they shall finish their set-te if they | 


and each seizing « belligerent, they start them inthe: 


but the other proving refractory, receives a persuad- , 


attack is made by the infuriated marines, the police- | 
We have taken in our water and recruits; received , men are knocked over and the cheese-knives taken > 


The word is passed for the | velveteens very much defiled, and his shirt showing | 
| combatants are released, and the sailors have the| 


of scare-crow looking troops | had, of course, paid it and sent him on board. 
: are drawn up in line and serious bloodshed is threat- | had found pretty rough quarters, he said, in the 





the houly St. Pether!” said Farrell, by way of cli- 
max; for he was now In his poetical stage of inebri- 
ation—in which he would “rbyme you” like a very 
Touchstone. 

I turned away to laugh, and soon after left the 
dance hall with Mr. Bunker. As I passed out of the 
door I saw Farrell repeating hia dose at the bar, and 
was apprehensive that he would get into trouble, for 
I knew that with him the transition was short and 
easy from the poetical mood into the pugilistic. 

It was even as I feared. When the ship’s boat 
came in, the watch were all on hand but Farrell, 
and on inguiry I tuaund he was in ‘“durance vile” 
It seems a Chileno had taken the liberty to address 
some words to ‘** Whon-eater,” which Farrell resented 
as an undue familiarity. He hadn’t cf course, the 
| remotest idea what was said, but he was in the war- 
, like stage then and spoiling fura row. So he stuck 
out from the shoulder, and was at once seized and 
marched cff to the lock-up. Hecame off about the 
middle of the furenoon, having been taken befvre 
the magistrate and fined for assault. The old man 
He 


lock-up, and had been nearly flayed alive by the 
murderin’ flays.” 

One day’s liberty was much like another, and the 
same old haunts were visited and revisited. We had 
four days uu shore for each watch, and when the 
starboard watch came off the last time, Burley, the 
sea lawyer, was missing, having doubtless deserted. 
He had been long enough in one ship, I suppose; 
and, besides, he had lost his prestige among his ship- 
mates, and was looked upon with contempt. We all 
felt that we could spare-him without a pang. Tov fill 
the vacancy, a Sandwich Island native called Peter 
was shipped, a man who had seen considerable ser- 
vice, having steered a boat in two or three ships, 
and who murdered English tolerably well. We took 
our anchor in the afternoon with a smart breeze 
from the eo=thward, and before the sun went down 
we were once more tossing on the long swells of the 
broad Pacific. 

** Well,” said old Jeff, as we were stowing the an- 
chors, “‘ I reckon that’s the last we'll see of Turkey- 
warner this v’y’ge. I think the old man’ll work off 
to the westward, and finally go down to ‘the 
Groups.’” 

‘“* What makes you think 80?” said I. . 

“Why, the old man as good as told me before we 
left home that he should work down that way. He 
never was down there before nor J neither. I’ve 
been three v’y’ges with the old man, and we've al- 
ways got our oil on Peru, and Chili, and the Gulley- 
paguses. We never went no further’n the off-shore- 
ground.” 

‘* Why should he go so far out of his old tracks 
where he has always been successful?” I inquired. 

‘* Well, you see, Father Grafton he’s been down 
there last voyage, and Mr. Dunham, too, and they 
have great fuith in the ‘Groups,’ and that starts the 
old man. Another thing makes me think so; he’s 
fetched out a big stock of tobacker this v’y’ge.- I 
never knew him to have so much before, and he 
hasn’t suld a pound of it yet. It’s all there in the 
run, and that meaus he’s keepin’ it to trade down 
among the ‘ Groups.’ He hasn’t said nothin’ to me 
about it lately, though; I’ve kept thinking he 


Declaration of Independence in his pocket, ay, two 
of them jingling. 

It is not to be wondered at, if the seaman after be- 
ing dupand subjected to strict discipline for 
months at sea, thinksit hard that he cannot follow 
his bent, and do precisely as he pleases for twenty- 
four hours on shore, and revolts at the idea of sub- 
mitting to the local authorities and conducting him- 
self like a law-abiding citizen. We all take a drink 
together at the nearest pulperia, otlicers and all, 
and glance condescending!y at our ferrymen igno- 
miniously guing down tv the boat to pull her back 
again. 

* Well, where next?” We gradually separate into 
knots of two or three, seeking adventures. Some 
will care for little else but to cast auchor in a pulperia 
and soak themselves with liquor; others will patron- 
ize a ten-pin alley or a billiard table if they can find 
oue; while none are insensible to the blandishments 
of the graceful and seductive Chilian women. Mr. 
Bunker assumes the oflice of Mentor for me, for he 
has been here “last voyage,” and knows some of 





the mate. ‘ You see no elaborate fashion of ‘doing 
up’ the hair, to torture and distigure that which 
nature has made so beautiful. Then when they go 
out, you observe their heads are either exposed or 
else covered with a shawl or mantle falling grace- 
fully over the shoulders. No such abomination asa 
bonnet distigures them. Then again, their walk is 
the ‘poetry of motion.’ No Spanish woman ever 
cultivates a slizht stoop of the shoulders and con- 
siders it gracetul, but walks ‘erect and free,’ and 
yet without stiffness.” 

I could not help smiling at the worthy mate’s en- 
thusiasm on the sulj-ct, and suggested that perhaps 
the practice of carrying burdens on the head might 
have some effect in producing this erect and easy 
carriage. 

**Of course it has much to do with it,” said the 
mate. ‘ But, though it would improve the carriage 
and walk of any woman, or man either, tor that 
matter, it cannot create that grace of movement 





which is essentially Spanish, and which is to be found 
in ladies whose position and wealth place them above 


the ropes. So we are not long in finding good quar- | the necessity of carrying burdens at all, and, in fact, 
ters, and enjoy the day very pleasantly, drinking only | render it unlikely that they would do so. Again, 
enough to keep our wits sharp and make us lively the same practice prevails to a great ext: nt all over 
company for each other. We drop in at @ dauce | South America, andin many of the South Sea Islands, 
hall which is occupied only by a few loungers at ' yet who ever saw a Portuguese woman of Brazil, or 
present, but the fellow behind the bar, who, it strikes | a Kanaka woman of any island in the Pacific, whose 
me hasa very ‘“ Rule Brittania” look tor a Span- | walk would compare with that of a Chilian or Mexi- 
iard, tells us “‘ there’ll be fun there in the hevening,” | can girl?” 

and kiudly invites us to participate. We pursue our My attention was again directed to Farrell who 
rambles, occasionally encountering small parties of , was “setting” to a pretty, black-eyed girl in the 
our shipmates among the many sailors to be found ; dance, his step having more of the Irish jig in it than 


would, ’cause he generally lets me know befurchand 
where he’s going.” 
It was one of Jeft’s harmless peculiarities to pre- 
tend to considerable knowledge of cabinet secreta, 
and to affect te be “high in the confidence of the 
administraticn,” as the newspaper correspondents 
have it. 
*- Well,” said he, ‘* Burley he’s given us the slip, 
and 1 reckon nobody’ll mourn much about the loss 
of him. 1 must say I got disappointed in that man. 
I thought he was a good sailor man, and all I was 
feariul of was that he would do something desprit. 
I thought be had courage enough to make good his 
words. But it turned out that he was more of acow- 
ard than [ aia, and that’s needless,” said Jeff with a 
grin; “ and as tor hia duty, he was neither sailor nor 
Boge.” 
* He'll go on board some other ship,” said I, 
“* where he can blow his gas tur a while, but he wont 
wear well anywhere.” 
** No,” said Jcff, ** only as long as it takes to find 
him out and take his measure. This Peter that 
came aboard to-day is a smart-looking Kanaka, but 
Idon’t think much of Kanakas anyhow.” Here 
came in the prejudice ot color again. “ But I never 
told you, did 1,” wontinued Jeff, with a greenish kind 
of blush, “ that I ran away myself in Turkey war- 
ner, ounce?” 

** No,” Lanswered. ‘I thought you were a fix- 
ture of the ship you sailed in.” 
‘That was the first v’y’ge I was in the Colossus. 
This old man was mate with us then. I trusted to 





in various stages of exhilaration as we investigate 
the beauties of ‘‘ Jibboom street,” and pry a little 
into the mysteries of the classic precincts of the 
* Devil’s Pocket.” 

But here’s a row! Let us see what it is! Sailors 
and idlers gather from all quarters with surprising | 
quickness, tor there is perhaps nothing which exerts 
a greater centripetal force than a street row or brawl. 
It seems bad blood had been engendered between 


of the ‘‘ chengana,” as it is called here, a dance in 
which certain coquettish movements of a handker- 
. Chief in the hand play an important part. He was 
! armed with an immense red cotton one which he 
flourished with far more vigor than grace, and, as 
the dance ended, he obeyed the figurative order from 
| the first fiddler to ‘‘ Square the mainyard and let the 
' jibs run down!” by leading his pretty partner up to 


the bar. “I say,darlin’,” said Farrell, “would ye 
tell me what’s yer sweet name, now?” 
“My name? Juanita;” answered the girl. 


two of the Fortitude’s boys on the outward voyage, 
and they have decided to knock a little of it out, 
while the liquor is in. Two or three harmless cracks ‘* Whon-eater? an’ is that yer name indale; an’ 
are interchanged, and a ‘‘ hook” ensues, when a vig- | sure your lingo is for all the warld like pourin’ mu- 
ilante unhappily appears on the field and insists | sic out of a jug. Whon-eatec—an’ what can be 





an old “‘Cholo” here; he said he’d stow me away 
where all creation couldn’t find me. Well, he did 
till ths old man offered twenty dollars bounty for 
me, for you see be couldn’t go to sea without me no- 
how, and then the oil mongrel sold me to get the 
reward. He just went out and informed where | 
was, and the mate (that’s the old man now) came 
and roused me out of my hiding-place, and told me 
I’d be wiser next time than to trust one of them yal- 
ler scoundrels. And so I have been. Gi’me white 
or black, I say; for where you mix ’em, you spile 
two good things.”’ 





Necessity has no law, but an uncommon number 





upon making himself a third party in the business, | sweeter?—I’ll take her up and trout her—I will, by 


of lawyers. 
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GENEVIEVE ODI 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIA 








O experience sta 
think; and no ato: 
Q ever singular in se 


past, the present, « 
There isan old tras 
we have all heard 

“verse, strange, sa 
likely for the time- 
happened; bat non 
expect to see it rey- 
later days, when - 
shoots in the anti 
fashion, bat is pr 
dered, and grows 
trellis of castoms 





stead of cus om fillowing the tendri.- 
are cut to suit the customs, and best 4 

But I have sern this old tale lived ov; 
new and tragical guise, losing nothlr « 
pathos, but gaining, rather. 


fled, had its tenderness bsen checked 
was with her no less a necessity; an] |: 
one could not doubt that she would als 
her heart’s desire. She was fair an: 
snd full of lite, with a form almost to. 
the envious drapery to hide, with a 
lazziing whiteness, sensitive to eve: 
swung its rosy tide up and down ape 
Speak to her suldenly, she blushed; 
praise, every emotion that you could +: 
her heart sent its fine pale pink mes 
swing for an jostant in her soft, smoot! 
the color never stayed there. Her fu 
pearl for whitenvss, when no emoti 
bloom. Bat the lips were always red # 
ing in a frequent smile over the whit 
teeth. Her eyes were blue, full and lv 
contrast with inky lashes and brows, ° 
hair go dark brown that careless obser 
black. Her features were regular and - 
small enough, but not #0 delicate in siz. 
sipid. Indeed, the characteristic wh 
strongly marked in her nature, next 
derness, was spirit. 
two go together. A quiet nature may 
but cannot love strongly or ardently 
well, one mast hate well. Genevieve » 
being a good hater, and had already pu 
bitter shading in among the sunny lig! 
Tender rigit ani left, to parents firr 


whom she could not love—she thou, 
sure, since abe did not know what luv 
delayed itself when she shoald have t 
perfectly, and with it fee! the perfectio 
The two came to her in this guise: 


















to country, and from city Ww city, 

tirat, and, secondly, to find where on | 
would best like to make bis home w 
should come that he would be tired of } 
came around, it chanced, io a circle, a 
the discontented squirrel of the fable 
was the chief enchantment of distant th 
his own country and bis own people we 
ideal as any he coald find. By he tovk 
his travels, looked about 4 little, « 
home —with a diffrence. He bad be 
| S,uth, and now he chose to drup uff 
from his latitude, and live a littlefart 




















atircsibeseoban IN THIB8 NU 


for every emergen: . 


Genevieve O liorne was a being born |: 
love was her breath, and her heart wo: : 


Perhaps it is nece- 


and sisters, to friends—pityingly ten \ 


Vivian S,utbard, wandering about . 








ita twin hiddenson. - 





